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THE SURPLUS POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THREE years ago, in an Article enti- 
tled Ireland, we strongly recommend- 
ed that Government should promote 
emigration on a large scale from the sis- 
ter island. Do we still hold the same 
opinion? Hold the same opinion on 
any subject for three years together !— 
how can our readers, in these days, ex- 
pectit? When we look at the changes 
which have taken place in these three 
years—at the changes of law and sys- 
tem—at the reversals of view and 
principle in the Cabinet and Parlia~ 
ment, in Ministers, and those publi- 
cations which, up to a recent period, 
were thought to rank amidst the most 
honest and respectable ones—we are 
constrained to fear, that it is some- 
what discreditable to hold the same 
sentiments for three years in succes- 
sion. Nevertheless we still think as 
we thought at the commencement of 
the period, on the point we have men- 
tioned, and likewise on many others. 

The superabundance of population 
was then confined to Ireland ; it has 
how extended itself to England, and 
Scotland likewise. ‘There is at pre- 
snta grievous excess of inhabitants 
a almost all parts of the whole Uni- 
ted Kingdom. ‘This excess has as- 
sumed so formidable an aspect, that 

nt is maturing a gigantic 
of emigration to get rid of it. 

If there bea single tittle of truth in 
what is called Political Economy—if 

new system be not wholly bottom- 

Vo. XXI. 





ed upon falsehood and error—it is a 
very amazing thing that we have not 
a huge deficiency of inhabitants, in- 
stead of an alarming superabundance. 
This, cry the eulogists, is ‘‘ the age of 
industry”—*‘ the age of the people” 
—* the age of comfort for the poor” ! 
and lo, and behold! industry, and 
the people, and the poor, are reduced 
to the most deplorable penury and 
wretchedness. According to every 
principle of both, this country ought 
at this moment to have infinitely more 
employment for its population, than 
it ever had at any former period. The 
silk trade has been ed, and we 
are buying a considerable part of our 
silks of foreigners for much less than 
our own manufacturers charged us ; 
in consequence, a large number of 
weavers and throwsters have lost 
their employment. But then, it is 
said, the community, from the cheap- 
ness of the foreign silks, must have 
more money to buy other things with ; 
therefore the total effective demand 
of the whole nation for labour, and 
the produce of labour, cannot have 
been diminished ; and, of course, 
these weavers and throwsters must 
be employed in some other calling, 
while the produce of their labour 
must be a clear addition to the pub- 
lic wealth. The Navigation Laws 
have been abolished, and, in conse- 
quence, foreign ships are carrying for 
us. The nation must therefore have 
3C 
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more money to expend in other things ; 
of 


course the total effective demand 
for labour cannot have been injured, 
and the discharged shipwrights, sail- 
ors, &c. &c. must be making vast clear 
additions to the public wealth in new 
callings. By our new system at home 
and in the colonies, we have added 
greatly to the riches of some other 
nations, and this must have added 
greatly to our trade with these nations. 
Wheat has been for some time as 
cheap as, according to the enemies of 
the Corn Laws, free trade could ren- 
der it ; and this must have been vast- 
ly beneficial to trade and manufac- 
tures. We have, in the last twelve 
months, imported nearly as much fo- 
reign corn, as, according to Mr M‘« 
Culloch, we shall be able to import 
with free trade ; and this must have 
increased immensely our export of 
manufactures. The price of most ar- 
ticles has been long very low, and this 
must have added prodigiously to ma- 
nufactures and trade. Wages have 
fallen greatly, and this must have add- 
ed greatly to profits. Labour is so 
cheap in the cotton trade, that the 
profits of the cotton manufacturers 
must be large, almost beyond calcula 
tion. From the effects of the new sys- 
tem and accident, we ought to have— 
taking the increase of population into 
the account—almost double the em- 
plo ment for labour of what we ever 

previously. 

If this be not the case—if the re- 
verse be the case—if trade and manu- 
factures be in the most unprosperous 
condition—and if there be that excess 
of population which the government 
admits—what are we to think of that 
** Science” on which Ministers are a- 
vowedly acting? Certain turncoat pub- 
lications threaten that time will speedi- 
ly overwhelm all who think as we do, 
with refutation. In so far as we are 
concerned, we laugh to scorn, both the 
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threat, and those who have uttered it 
Speak of refutation !—look around— 
examine the state of the country—ob. 
serve the decline of trade, manufac. 
tures and revenue, the distress of al. 
most every business, and the penury 
and misery of the working classes! 
Here is refutation—the most terrible 
and decisive refutation—but it over. 
whelms the Economists, Ministers, 
and Parliament, and not ourselves, 
It confirms our principles and predic. 
tions to the letter. The condition of 
the nation furnishes the most signal 
and complete refutation of what is 
called Political Economy—of that Po. 
litical Economy on which the Minis 
and Legislature are acting—whi 
could be given. 

Ministers must have found the put. 
ting forth of the Emigration Report 
avery awkward piece of business. After 
giving such splendid descriptions of 
what commerce and manufactures 
were about to soar to, and when the 
wholesale changes which were to rea- 
lise these descriptions, were coming 
into full operation, to be compelled to 
confess that a large portion of the com. 
munity had lost, and could not re. 
cover, its employment, must have been 
almost as bitter work, as the eating in 
public of their own words, is to people. 
The Report is a most remarkable pro- 
duction. It in reality, though not in 
terms, flatly controverts some of the 
leading tenets of the Ricardo school, 
and proclaims that Ministers are atte 
ing on erroneous and ruinous princi- 
ples. Yet Ministers, while they put 
forth a report like this, practically as- 
sert that an tenets and principles are 
most true and wise ; Mr Wilmot Hor- 
ton, the official parent of the report, 
maintains that the emigration plan is 
sanctioned by both, and avows that he 
acts under the counsel and instruction 
of Mr M‘Culloch ! * 

According to the Report, the effect 





* According to the public prints, Mr Wilmot Horton lately informed Parliament, 
that in communicating with Mr M‘Culloch, he had agreed with him on thirty ques- 
tions. What a wonderful man must Mr Wilmot Horton be, to agree on thirty 
points with such a wonderful Economist! A minister of the British empire boasts 
that he consults, and on thirty different points agrees with the man who holds, that 
if all our land-owners should expend their incomes abroad, it would be the same to 
the country as their expending them at home ;—that high prices of corn tax farmers 
and landlords, and that low prices are beneficial to both ;—that the lower wages are, 
the higher profits must be, and the higher wages are, the lower profits must be;— 


that the colonies of this empire do it prodigious injury ;that we could be a great 
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of the redundancy of population is— 
“by its producing a supply of labour 
in excess ascompared with the demand, 
the wages of labour are necessarily re- 
duced to a minimum, which is utterly 
insufficient to supply that population 
with those means of support and sub- 
sistence which are necessary to secure 
a healthy and satisfactory condition of 
the community.” 

It is really very extraordinary that 
Ministers should have put forth an opi- 
nion like this. What is the great ob- 
jectof the new system? Te carry com~ 
petition to the highest point, in order 
to bring down prices to the minimum. 
Competition is cried up in the most 
extravagant manner for its efficacy in 
bringing down prices, and the reduc- 
tion of prices must necessarily fall al- 
most wholly upon wages. How has the 
reduction in the price of silks been ac- 
complished ? Mainly by such a reduc- 
tion of wages as has rendered them 
insufficient for obtaining the proper 
means of support and subsistence. The 
case is the same with some other trades ; 
wages have been rendered inadequate 
in them by the competition and low 
prices which are said to be so im- 
mensely beneficial. 
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Then the great object of the puttin 
down of small bank notes was, te et 


and keep down prices. The abolition 
of the corn laws is advocated on the 
ground that it will produce cheap la- 
bour, and that high wages reduce pro« 
fits and banish capital. 

Here then is a gigantic new system 
established to bring down prices, and 
of necessity wages, to the minimum. 
It — away half the wages of vari- 
ous trades, greatly reduces wages ge- 
nerally, throws vast numbers of the 
working classes out of employment, 
and creates a general glut of labour. 
It stands upon the doctrines that high 
wages are very pernicious, that the 
lower they are the better, and that the 
cheaper labour is, the higher profits 
will be, the more flourishing trade and 
manufactures will be, and the more 
abundant will be public prosperity. 

While Ministers do this on the one 
hand, on the other they bring forward 
a scheme for raising wages. The cry 
is set up, at the same moment, from 
the same lips—Wages are so high, 
that they are banishing. capital and 
ruining trade ; and wages are so low, 
that they are grievously injuring the 
community ! 








naval power without a merchant-navy,—&c. &c. &c. Shade of Pitt! can such 
things be ? 

If Mr M‘Culloch be the man that Ministers think him, why is not something done 
for him ? If they cannot get on without his counsel, why do they not place him at 
the head of the Board of Trade, or make him the Irish Secretary? It is a scandal 
to both them and the country, that, while they drag him forward to instruct Parlia- 
mentary committees, and thus boast that they resort to him for advice, they leave 
him to pick up bread, by writing for periodicals, and giving lectures. He proved 
in his article on the Corn Laws, which we lately noticed, that he can be the syco- 
phant as well as the tutor ;—that he can do their dirty work, as well as act as the 
premier. 

We must, in justice to Mr Wilmot Horton, observe, that he says Mr M‘Culloch 
is not to be believed in everything. He tells Parliament that it must not follow 
either the “ speculative men,” or the “ practical men.” Who, then, in the name of 
wonder, is it to follow? Mr Wilmot Horton, to be sure. This is the general cry 
of Ministers, Beware of following either side, for both are wrong! We have taken 
“a position of neutrality,” and we alone are right. Their scribes, of course, repeat 
it. Most worthy people of England, we and our masters—we the neuters—we the 
nondescripts—we the fish and flesh folks—we the “ position of neutrality,”—we the 
no-side, any-side, every-side people, are alone worthy of being believed in! What 
can the nation think of such attempts to delude it, when it looks at the doctrines on 
which ministers avowedly act, and at what they have done? Putting this aside, no 
man can observe what the “ position of neutrality” system has produced, without 
being convinced that it is a very ruinous one. It is natural enough for some of the 
ministerial scribes, in their new politics, to resort to the foreign Liberals—to the old 
battered Buonapartists, and revolutionists of France, for slang terms; but the cry 
of Ultra! will do no longer. The British people will mark and resent the insult, but 
they will not be deluded by the sophistry. 
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Do we say this, to carp and quib- 
ble? We d disdain it, We say 


it, because the matter is of vital im- 
portance, It is essential that the na- 
tion should know what principles Mi- 
nisters are acting upon, and that they 
should act upon some certain and de- 
fined principles. Our conviction is, 
that they do not understand what 
they are doing—that they are very 
poorly acquainted with the “ philoso- 
phy” which they profess to practise— 
that they have studied very pe a 
fectly the political eoonanyy by which 
they say they are guided. Labour 
cannot be both cheap and dear at the 
same moment: and its cheapness, or 
dearness, cannot be both beneficial 
and pernicious at the same moment. 
Either adhere to the Ricardo doc- 
trines, or abandon them. 

An advance in wages cannot benefit 
the surplus inhabitants, because they 
have no wages to be advanced. And 
what would be the effect of an ad- 
vance of wages in the silk trade, and 
other interests similarly circumstan- 
eed? It would throw their trade into 
the hands of foreigners, and ruin 
them by raising prices. A change of 
law has placed various trades in such 
circumstances, that they must either 
have labour at starvation wages, or be 
destroyed by outlandish competitors ; 
no matter whether population be re- 
dundant or deficient, labour cannot 
be employed by these trades save at 
such wages. Is it not very extraor- 
dinary in Ministers to make such a 
change of law, and then to bring for- 
ward a plan to raise wages? And is 
it not disingenuous to charge the bad- 
ness of wages wholly upon excess of 

ulation? We are, it seems, to 
ave low prices, and high wages ; the 
master is to starve, while the servant 
is to have abundance. Alas! the day 
of bubbles is not yet over. 

And then Mr M‘Culloch sanctions 
this scheme for raising wages! The 
very inan who maintains that high 
wages are ruinous to trade and manu- 
factures—that high wages were the 
cause why so much capital was sent 
out of the country in 1825—that the 
price of labour is regulated by corn, 
and not by pr» Moray demand—that 
a low rate o ur is essential for 
causing commerce and manufactures 
to flourish—this very man, we say, 
sanctions this scheme for raising the 
price of labour. This wonderful Eco- 
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nomist and Philosopher; after protest. 
ing that if labour ‘Ap saa from. one 
in, it can always find employment 
in another—and that the new system 
and the reduction of wheat to its 
sent price, must prodigiously multiply 
employment for labour—now stands 
forward to vouch that the silk wea. 
vers, shipwrights, seamen, &c. &c, 
whom the new system has deprived 
of work, cannot be employed in other 
callings, and that this new system and 
cheap bread must greatly diminish 
employment for labour. No sooner 
are wages brought to that point at 
which, according to his doctrines, 
they ought to call all idle capital into 
trade, and almost fill the whole earth 
with our manufactures, than he sends 
forth the cry, Up with your wages, 
for these low ones will ruin you! No 
sooner are the changes made which he 
declares will carry commerce and ma- 
nufactures to an unexampled height 
of prosperity, than he proclaims, You 
have a vast excess of population, which 

ou will never be able to employ at 

ome ; your commerce and manufac. 
tures cannot be raised from their pre 
sent depression so as to. employ more 
labour, and your only resource is to 
send your surplus inhabitants to your 
colonies ! Oh fie, Mr M‘Culloch! Oh 
fie! This tearing to pieces of your 
own unerring science is dreadful. ‘This 
teaching of one set of principles to the 
shopmen and os ayaa: of Cockaigne, 
and of a directly opposite set to the 
House of Commons, will utterly ruin 

ou! This confession to Parliament, 
that the Ricardo Political Economy, 
your own books and lectures, and the 
Political Economy of the Edinburgh 
Review, are a tissue of puerile fables; 
will make you the laughing-stock of 
~—_ schoo! boy. 

That there is a very great excess of 
inhabitants in the United Kingdom, 
that the excess has been in a very 
great degree produced by the new sys- 
tem, and that this system will soon 
largely increase it by throwing a vast 
additional number of people out of 
employment, are matters which we 
hold to be unquestionable. Putting 
the causes out of sight, it is certain, 
that if this excess be not removed, it 
will soon have the most calamitous 
effects on the whole community ; and, 
of course, it is imperiously necessary, 
that the State should take measures 
for its removal. We warmly applaud 
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censure it for the share it has 
in rendering them needful, 

The question, What should these 
measures be? will admit of much di- 
versity of opinion. We would ear- 
nestly advise that our own shipwrights 
and seamen, silk weavers and throws~ 
ters, glove makers, farmers, and hus 

eins - ote should be 
waployed ins of foreign ones— 
it the State should restere to its 
idle and starving children, the em- 
ployment which it has taken from 
them and given to foreigners. This, 
‘without the cost of a farthing, would 
immediately remove a vast part of the 
excess. Such advice will not be list- 
ened to; therefore we must proceed to 
other measures. 
It age taken as an incontestable 
axiom, that if the surplus inhabitants 
could be tly and profitably 
oneyet at home, their being so em- 
ployer would be in every respect in- 
itely more advantageous to the 
State, than their being sent to any of 
- Colonies. It = ning — this, 
no steps ought to taken to 
send them to the Colonies, until it be 
satisfactorily shown, that, to employ 
them permanently and profitably at 
home, is an impossibility. Now, what 
do ministers recommend ? Emigration 
only. Have they then ascertained that 
no employment at home can be found ? 
Have they enquired whether any ca- 
nals can be cut, any bogs can be drain- 
ed, &c. &c. in Ireland ; and whether 
any waste or light lands can be im- 
proved in England and Scotland, so as 
to give permanent and profitable em- 
ployment to the whole, or any part, of 
the excess of population? We fear not ; 
at any rate, no proofs exist that they 
have done so. A great error was com- 
mitted in the formation of the Emi- 
tion Committee. It ought to have 

n, not what it is, but a Committee 
to enquire into the means of providing 
employment for the em hy art 
of community. It would then 
have possessed the ability which it 
now possesses for examining the ques- 
tion of emigration ; and it could like- 
wise have examined any other means 
whatever of providing employment. 

It is demonstrable that if a large 
number of theidle inhabitants could be 
permanently employed in raising agri- 
cultural produce, the quantity of such 
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roduce which they might raise, could 
be chapera ray te without 
doing any 7% regard to. prices ; 
while they would give employment to 
almost an equal number more in trade 
and manufactures. Thus, if 200,000 
of these inhabitants were so employed 
in agriculture, their produce would 
find a good market ; and they would 
directly and indirectly in ways 
provideemployment for nearly 200,000 
evtionse, mechanics, = town-labours 
ers,’ By providing employment for the 
first 200,000, Government would pros 
vide it for nearly 200,000 more, with- 
out being at any cost or trouble. 

Is it impossible for the Government 
to do this? There are in the United 
Kingdom as many millions of acres of 
waste land, and land only partially 
cultivated, as would afford permanent 
employment to perhaps more than a 
million of souls—and there are many 
millions of capital which cannot find 
employment—is it impossible for Mi- 
nisters to convert this land and capi-+ 
tal into the means of employing the 
redundant population, without inju- 
ring the pecuniary affairs of the state? 
We say, no! we say that it would be: 
very possible for them to do this, if it 
were only possible to drive them from 
their blind subserviency to the doc- 
trines of such people as Mr M‘Cul- 
loch. These people oracularly pro- 
claim, that to cultivate our waste and 
poor lands would be contrary to every 
principle of political economy ; and 
without proof or inquiry— the 
credulity of boarding-school misses— 
the successors of such men as Pitt, 
Burke, and Fox, believe in the silly 
nonsense. 

An individual differs very widely 
from a nation, and yet it may often 
be very advantageous to him, to em- 
ploy large sums of money for other 
purposes than the enlarging of his.in- 
come. He may be at great expense in 
rebuilding his mansion, or buying 
election influence, or obtaining a seat 
in Parliament, &c., and still act very 
wisely. In a nation, it may frequent 
ly be ruinous folly to refuse.to make 
a great expenditure, and to incur 
heavy debts, merely because it may 
thereby injure its wealth and revenue 
of the moment. If this country could 
buy profitable ro for ever, 
not in its Colonies, but at home, for an 


additional two millions of population, 
at the price of forty, sixty, or cighty 
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millions of pounds, it would be, look- 
ing at riches, revenue, trade, power, 
naval and military, and influence, 
the best and cheapest purchase that 
ever was made. Such a purchase may 
be made by this country at this mo- 
ment. 

Amidst the gigantic blunders com- 
mitted by these infallible people, the 
Economists, those which they make 
touching our waste and light land hold 
the first rank. From what they say, 
it would seem that this land requires 
the application of much more capital 
yearly, and much more expensive cul- 
ture, than the good land ; and is more- 
over incapable of improvement. The 
truth is, hat so far as regards manure, 
if from five to ten or fifteen pounds’ 
worth per acre were laid on this land, 
it would at once yield paying crops ; 
and it would soon afterwards, with 
merely the manure produced by itself, 


reach a fair degree of — Whe- 
ther our waste and light lands be un- 


cultivated from the want of draining, 
or of manure, or of enclosing, or from 
any other cause, an expenditure upon 
them of from five to twenty pounds 
“per acre, would immediately bring 
them into profitable cultivation. We 
of course speak generally, and deny 
not exceptions. The Infallibles assert 
that these lands would have been cul- 
tivated before this, had they been 
worthy of it ; they have so far bewil- 
dered themselves with their grada- 
tions of fertility, that they imagine 
the uncultivated land must of neces- 
sity be of worse quality than the worst 
pet the pa No nd = of, when its 
ture was n. They are greatl 
mistaken. This land hee adk-been 
brought under the plough, because it 
required, from some reason or other, 
a greater first outlay than other land 
of the same quality ;—or because its 
owner was too poor or careless to drain, 
enclose, or build ;—or because the 
whole land of the parish remained un- 
enclosed —— — it was disad- 
vantageously situated in respect of 
roads and markets ;—or because it was 
in the hands of poor and unskilful 
cultivators ;—and not because it was 
of worse quality than other waste and 
light land taken into cultivation. 

Our uncultivated waste and light 
soils therefore, generally speaking, 
would require no continued course of 
expensive culture. If a certain outlay 
were made upon them at the moment 
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of bringing them under the plough; 
the could for ever afterwards pro. 
fitably cultivated by the me 8Y8~ 
tems of tillage, and they would soon 
reach an average point of fertility. 
These soils are now comparatively 
worthless ; they support scarcely any 
population, and they yield very little 
produce ; in so far as they are let, the 
rent laid on them is in a great — 
paid by the better land to which they 
are attached. Let us now enquire how 
far it would be practicable and bene~ 
ficial for the State to bring them into 
regular cultivation. 

First, touching the practicability. 
Government might take the land at 
its present trifling annual worth, on 
a long lease of forty or sixty years, in 
the way in which ground is taken on 
building leases. In many cases, very 
large masses of such land may be 
found, which each belong to one pro- 
prietor. In most villages, the land 
next the village is the best ; it is 
dually worse in proportion to its Sis. 
tance from the village, until, at the 
boundary, it is very bad, and is little 
cultivated. The chief, and often the 
sole cause of this is, the farmers dwell 
in the village ; they are a mile, or per- 
haps two, from their most distant land ; 
and in consequence of the distance 
this land receives scarcely any of their 
manure. ‘To travel round the boun- 
dary line of a parish, a good depth of 
land might be taken on each side of 
the circle, which is at present v 
partially and unprofitably cultivated. 
Five hundred acres of such land might 
often be taken in this manner from 
each parish, without materially in- 
juring the present occupiers; as it 
would commonly be taken from the 
holders of large farms. At particular 
points, which are a great distance 
from a village, or where the bound- 
aries of three villages meet, parcels, 
comprehending from 1000 to 2000 
acres, might be obtained. Land so 
obtained would generally belong to 
various proprietors. 

In dealing with the proprietors, we 
imagine there would be but little dif- 
ficulty. They would receive at the 
first, perhaps, somewhat more rent 
than they now receive; and there 
would be the certainty that the value 
of their land would be very greatly 
increased. Many of them, if Govern- 
ment would lay down the plan, and 
take the lead, would allot, fence, build, 
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and improve, at their own cost. An 

act of Parliament could remove all le- 

gal and other obstructions. The land 

taken from each could be kept sepa- 

rate ; and by buying, selling, and ex- 

changing, matters could be easily ma- 
ed in regard to ownership. 

n regard to the division of the land, 
we should strongly object to its being 
cut into very small portions. Weare 
not friendly to what is called the Cot- 
tage System. A good large garden and 
orchard generally contain as much 
land as a labourer can manage well, 
and they too often contain more. If 
a man occupy from three to ten or 
fifteen acres of arable land, he cannot 
afford to keep horses to cultivate it, 
and turn his straw, &c. into manure ; 
and it will not half employ him. He 
manages it ill, and starves upon it, if 
it form his sole or main dependence. 
We recommend those to look at the 
small occupiers of Ireland, who ima- 
gine, that if a labourer occupy three 
or four acres of land, he will always 
live in plenty. The dividing of the 
land into small allotments would con- 
sign the occupiers to penury, idleness, 
and their concomitants, and would 
operate most perniciously as a perpe~ 
tual source of excessive population. 

On the other hand, the land ought 
not to be divided into too large allot 
ments. Speaking of farms in general, 
our opinion is, that they ought to 
comprehend, from two hundred to 
four hundred acres, according to qua- 
lity. The occupier of a thousand 
acres, or more, of arable land, rarely 
cultivates it to the best advantage. 
He makes his seed-time and harvest 
so long, that he gets much of his seed 
into the ground too late, and his crop 
suffers great waste; great waste takes 
place in his management generally. 
Politically considered, a proper sprink- 
ling of large farms is beneficial. The 
occupiers of such farms are wealthy 
men ; they give dignity and respecta- 
bility to the farmers as a body, and 
they form a connecting link between 
this body and the gentry. On the same 
ground, a proper sprinkling of small 
farms is beneficial. The occupiers of 
such farms form the connecting link 
between the farmers and husbandry 
labourers. Such farms frequently 
enable the husbandry servant to leave 
his servitude, and in time to become a 
large and respectable farmer. 
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As, in this country, farms are genes 
rally good-sized ones, we think that 
the land taken by the Government 
should be divided into small farms. 
The smallest should contain as much 
land as would keep the ier con« 
stantly employed, and enable him to 
keep a couple of horses ; it should con« 
isle, as mm © than pid acres. This 
applies gen ,and exceptions might 
be made in Some of than who could 
combine some other business with 
their farming. An allotment of five, 
ten, or fifteen acres, might be made 
for the innkeeper, butcher, &c. The+ 
land should be cut into proper propor 
tions of farms, containing from forty 
to one hundred acres. Proper excep< 
tions might be made ; but the general 
rule should be to give to none more 
than one hundred acres. It must be 
borne in mind, that we would not re« 
commend any landowner to divide his 
estate in this manner ; we speak thus 
solely of land to be taken by the Go= 
vernment, and with reference to the 
condition of the country. Such a di« 
vision of the land would not create 
more than a proper proportion of small 
farms, looking at the subject politicale 
ly, - otherwise. 

The important point, expense, must 
now be a: ‘ - 

A landowner has only rent to look 
to for a return, if he expend money in 
the improvement of his land ; his ex- 

nditure must therefore be governed 
oe the amount of rent he is likely to 
obtain. The State is differently cir- 
cumstanced. A considerable part of 
the money it might expend in building 
and fencing, would return to it in the 
shape of duties. It would not only 
have the benefit of the improved rent, 
but it would have the benefit of the 
taxes paid by the new population, 
which it would prestionsy create ; and 
it would have the benefit of the addi- 
tional power which this new popula 
tion would give it. 

New buildings and fences would be 
necessary for each farm. We will sup- 
pose that the cost of these, and of ma 
nure, would be on - en fifteen 

unds per acre. We will suppose, 
Further, That the Government could 
take five millions of acres for sixty 
years, at six shillings per acre on the 
average ; and that it would bring this 
extent into culture in five years, at 
the rate of one million of acres an« 
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munlly. The cost of this would be fif- 
teen millions yearly, and seventy-five 
millions in the fiye years. 

If the state should borrow the se- 
venty-five millions at four per cent, 
the interest would be three millions ; 
to this the rent paid for the land would 
have to be added, viz. L.1,500,000. 
the total annual would there- 
fore be L.4,500,000. en the build- 
ings and fences should be completed, 

one-fourth of each farm should be 
manured, the land would let readily 
on lease for fourteen years, at ten shil- 
“ings per acre; the annual receipts 
d therefore be L.2,500,000 ; for 
the first fourteen years, the state would 
have to pay ann L.2,000,000 more 
than it would receive. 

A considerable _— of the money 

ex in building materials and 
labour would immediately return back 
to the state in the shape of duties. 
Every ten acres of the land would su 
port upon them at least one soul ; the 
whole would therefore support half a 
million of souls. These would give 
employment to about half a million 
more souls in manufactures and trade. 
‘The land would therefore really give 
employment to a million of people. 
If these people at nt draw from 
the poor rates and charity two pounds 
per annum each, the community would 
relieved from as great a burden on 
the one hand, as it would have imposed 
on it on the other. If, in addition, 
they should be enabled to pay two 
pounds per annum more of taxes each, 
the community would gein two mil- 
lions annually. ’ 
We are quite sure, that even in the 
first fourteen years the State would 
gain, and not lose. The expenditure 
would swell out the revenue, and di- 
minish the poor rates, so far as to ren« 
der the imposition of new taxes unne- 
cessary. The expenditure of only ten 
millions a-year, in building and fen- 
cing, would have a wonderful and in- 
stantaneous effect in providing em- 
ployment for the redundant popula- 
tion. Putting aside the duties which 
the State would merely pay to itself, 
the chief part of the money would be 
expended on labour ; most of the ar- 
ticles bought with it, would be from 
first to last the productions of this 
country. It would at once set to work 
an immense number of the husbandry 
‘labourers im rearing the quickwood and 
trees, planting them, and making the 
1 
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posts and rails, carting the various 
articles, making roads, &c.; and ‘it 
would likewise set to work an immense 
number of brickmakers, tilemakers, 
bricklayers, joiners, glaziers, and 
iron manufacturers, &c. &c. It would 
create a vast mass of employment in 
e part of the country. 

If any man should say that it ought 
not to done, because, whatever it 
might add to the State’s income, it 
would add two millions to its yearl 
expenditure, we wotild disdain to ho 
with him any argument. If this coun. 
try, by adding ten millions to its ex. 
penditure, could add fifteen millions 
to its income, the effect of this would 
be, not to raise, but to reduce its tax 
es. —— this we stand. 

In the second fourteen years, the 
land would let for fifteen smllings per 
acre. We will, however, say, that on 
the average of years after the first 
fourteen, it would let for the remain. 
ing forty-six at one pound per acre. 
In letting, while rack-rents ought to 
be avoided, fair and full ones ought 
to be demanded. 

For the first fourteen years, there. 
fore, the State would have to pay an- 
nually for the land two millions more 
than it would receive. There is, how- 
ever, what in our judgment amounts 
to positive proof, that it would re- 
ceive, in additional duties and taxes, 
more than two millions ; and that it 
would in these years be a gainer. In 
the last forty-six years, the State 
would, on the average of the whole 
period, receive annuaily for the land 
five millions, while it would only 
have to pay four millions and a half. 
Here would be a direct sinking fund 
of half a million annually, created for 
the discharge of the debt. Assuming 
that the land would convert one mil- 
lion of paupers, who are now in rea- 
lity tax-receivers, into efficient tax- 
payers, and that these would contri- 
bute three pounds each per annum, a 
real sinking fund would be created 
of L..3,500,000 yearly. ‘The additional 
rent paid by the State would be chief- 
ly expended in consumption. Accord- 
ing to the late and present condition 
of the money-market, the money bor- 
rowel would be that which could not 
find other employment, save such as 
would be ruinous both to its owners 
and the community. The borrowing 
of the money would have a wholesome 
effect in keeping up the rate of inte- 
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rest through the country at the 

per standard—in enabling the uce 
tion of the public debt to be made on 
better terms—in checking injurious 
speculations—and in adding greatly 
to the incomes of a vast number of 
money-lenders. Upon the whole, we 
imagine that the real annual sinking 
fund would not be much less than 
five millions. 

A loan of this kind would be wholly 
different from a war loan. The latter 
is nearly all annihilated in consump- 
tion in the first year, and, instead of 
yielding a revenue afterwards, it im- 

a heavy burden. Its operation 
is not to create, but to injure the 
means of its repayment. When it is 
repaid, an investment for money to 
its amount is destroyed in a country 
having an excess of capital ; its re- 
payment may do mighty mischief by 
producing such an excess. But in 
such a loan as we recommend, the 
money, instead of being annihilated, 
would be preserved and greatly in- 
creased in amount ; it would at the 
first create the means for paying its 
interest ; instead of being a public 
burden, it would soon form a source 
of revenue, and provide the means for 
its repayment ; and previously to its 
being repaid, it would create an in- 
vestment for capital to far more than 
its amount. It would add several mil- 
‘lions annually to the income of the 
community and of the State for ever. 
It would, moreover, increase very 
greatly the trade, manufactures, and 
power of the nation. 

If it should be necessary or expe- 
dient, the leases might be advantage- 
ously sold after the first few years, 
towards the discharge of the debt. 
They would always be marketable, 
and would form an excellent invest 
ment to capitalists. 

It would not be necessary for the 
State to manure more, at the most, 
than one-fourth of each farm in the 
first year; it might afterwards ma- 
nure one-eighth more yearly, until it 
should gét through the whole. Ma- 
nure of one kind or another might be 

rocured in all parts of the country. 
mes form an excellent manure for 
Pi land ; and immense quantities of 
these have, of late years, been ee 
ed from some foreign countries. They 
could be procured to almost any ex 
tent in ndon, and other large 
places. The collecting and carrying 
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of the manure would put in motion a 
gigantic mass of labour. 

The tenants should be exclusively 
selected from husban servants, 
working farmers, and the sons of 
working farmers, having sufficient 
capital. Care ought to be taken that 
each should be a very frugal, indus- 
trious man; and that his being ac- 
cepted as a tenant would occasion a 
vacancy for a labourer in the place he 
should leave. The tenants should be 
bound to the best systems of manage- 
ment ; this would have very beneficial 
effects in diffusing agricultural know- 
ledge, as bad systems still prevail in 
many parts of the country. 

The whole should be confided to a 
Board of Agriculture. The borrowed 
money should be kept separate from 
the public debt, and under the ma~ 
nagement of this Board. 

We mean what we have said as no- 
thing more than a rough and hasty 
outline. We do not say that’ the 
State ought to take five millions of 
acres, and expend seventy-five mil 
lions of money ; we have merely ta- 
ken this quantity and sum to reason 
from. If, however, the plan were 
carried into effect on a very small 
scale, it would yield very little bene« 
fit; and this applies equally to the 
plan of emigration. The moving pow- 
er must be great in proportion to its 
work, to be of any vat the evil is 
gigantic, therefore the means for re« 
moving it must be gigantic too, to be 
effectual. It would be as wise to sup- 
pose, that the abstraction of a few 
thousand buckets of water would dry 
the Thames, as to sup that the 
giving of employment to a few thou- 
sand people would rid us of redun- 
dant population. 

Now, granting that the State would 
expend a few millions more than it 
would receive back again from the 
rents and sale of leases—granting that 
it would lose in this respect ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty millions—it would still 
be upon the whole a mighty gainer. 
If it could buy for thirty millions pro« 
fitable employment for an additional 
million of inhabitants, and all the re< 
venue, trade, power, &c. which these 
inhabitants would yield it, for ever, it 
would make a most beneficial bargain. 

We must now say something to 
prevent the simple nonsense touching 
the pernicious effects of cultivating 
poor lands from we thrown in our 

3 
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faces. In what we have said of rent, 
we have spoken on the assumption 
that corn will fetch the prices which 
Ministers,. in their new plan, call re- 
munerating ones. * hether this 

lan will do what its parents assert, 
fas nothing to do with the matter ; it 
is laid down, that the occupiers of our 
best and average land ought to obtain 
certain prices ; and if these prices can 
be obtained, the poor land which we 
advise to be cultivated, will pay the 
rent we have named. What we re- 
commend would therefore produce no 
rise of prices. 

But then it is said, that if the sur- 
plus inhabitants be sent to the Colo- 
nies, they will be fixed upon land of 
‘the first quality.” A report drawn 
up by a pupil of Mr M‘Culloch must 
of necessity be hugely scientific, and 
the Emigration one takes especial care 
to announce that the Colonial land is 
of “ the first quality.” Common ae 
ple will perhaps smile to find the land 
of our North American possessions so 
characterised. Granting that the Co- 
lonial land is of “ the first quality,” 
where is the proof that the aioen of 
it would be more profitable to the oc- 
cupier, than the culture of our light 
land at home in the way we have 
named? Good land is not all that a 
farmer needs ; he wants a good mar- 
ket likewise. The one is of small 
worth to him without the other. 

Now, what will this Colonial land 
of “‘ the first quality” produce? Ac- 
cording to the evidence appended to 
the report, it will yield from twenty 
to, thirty bushels of wheat per acre, 
when first cultivated. It will only 
yield so much as this at the com- 
mencement, and afterwards it will 
pe yield—what? twenty, sixteen, 
and twelve bushels of wheat per acre ! 
Land like this is gravely stated to be 
of “ the first quality,” not only by re- 
view and newspaper writers, but ac- 
tually by a Committee of the House 
of Commons! 

The light land at home, which we 
recommend to be cultivated, will, at 
the first, after being manured as we 
have said, yield ten or twelve bushels 
of wheat per acre ; it will keep rising 
in fertility, and in a very few years it 
will yield sixteen bushels. Such a 
crop is called a poor one in this coun- 


try. In regard to barley and gats, it 
will yield at the first from sixteen to 
twenty-four bushels—nearly as much 
as the Colonial land yields. This land, 
on an average of the first seven years, 
will yield quite as much corn as the 
Colonial land of “ the first quality,” 
and afterwards it will yield consider. 
ably more. 

Assunving that this land would only 

ield half as much corn as the Colonial 

nd, how would matters stand with 
the farmer in regard to profitable cul- 
ture ?>—He. would have to pay three 
times as much for labour in the Colo- 
nies as at home—many articles that 
he would have to buy would be much 
dearer in the Colonies than at home, 
He would obtain twice as much for 
his corn at home, as in the Colonies. 
He would be able to sell various agri- 
cultural productions at home, which 
he could scarcely sell at all in the Co- 
lonies. Difference of climate would 
give him several advantages at home 
which he would not possess in the Co- 
lonies. The difference in regard to 
farm-stead, roads, circulating medium, 
markets, fences, &c. would be very 

eatly in favour of home. If the Co- 
onial land would yield twice as much 
corn as the home land, it would be 
more profitable to him to cultivate the 
latter at the rent we have stated, than 
the former at no rent whatever. 

With regard,to the State, it would 
be able to buy corn—looking at all de- 
scriptions as a whole—at as i a price 
of the cultivator of the bad land at 
home, as of the cultivator of the Colo- 
nial land of “ the first quality.” 

The Emigration Report estimates 
that emigrants could be conveyed to 
Canada at the cost of twenty pounds 
each. The expense, therefore, of con- 
veying 100,000 would be 2,000,000. 
The chief part of this sum would 
be expended in the colony in a way 
that would put only a very little la- 
bour in motion in this country. For 
several years, the emigrants would 
buy very few British goods; they 
would have very little surplus proe 
duce, and they would buy cottons and 
various other goods of the United 
States. We doubt greatly whether this 
would bring into regular employment 
at home so many as five thousand 
people. We will, however, suppose 





* This plan, a very ruineus one in our judgment, we shall examine on an early 


oecasion, if it be carried. 
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that the sending away of 100,000 
would give employment to 5000 more 
at home, and would take 105,000 from 
the redundant. population. 

Suppose that two millions should be 
expended at home in the way we have 
stated, and that half of it should be 
expended in labour. This would give 
bread for twelve months to more than 
110,000 souls, including the workmen 
and their families, At the end of 
twelve months, about 133,000 acres 
would be prepared by it, which would 
give permanent employment to about 
27,000 souls, assuming each acre to 
employ one soul upon it, and another 
in trade and manufactures. For the 
first year the two modes would take 
about the same number from the exe 
cess of population: afterwards the 
emigration plan would reduce it by 
105,000, while the other would only 
reduce it by 27,000. But then, by the 
former plan, scarcely any of the 
L.2,000,000 would flow back into the 
Exchequer, by the latter one, a very 
large part would so flow back—by the 
former, only 5000 would be added to 
our productive inhabitants at home, 
by the latter 27,000 would be so add- 

—the former would perhaps only 
add one-fifth to trade and revenue of 
what would be added by the other— 
the emigrants might become aliens 
and enemies in a few years, the people 
at home would be our own for ever— 
itis very possible that the emigrants 
might become what we have said, in 
forty or thirty years, ‘in which case a 
very large part of the 1L.2,000,000 
would never be repaid ; but repayment 
from the land at home would be a 
certainty. 

The Report goes on the ground that 
L.80 would remove a family, consist- 
ing of father, mother, and two child- 
ren, to Canada; and that this sum 
could be borrowed on annuity of L.3, 
10s. 9d. for sixty years, taking the 
interest at four per cent. For the first 
seven years this annuity is to be paid 
by the public, and afterwards it is ex- 
pected that the emigrant will pay it : 
the public is not to pay it from the 
taxes, but it is to be paid from the 
poor rates, or from a rate laid on land. 
It must therefore for seven years ope- 
rate as a direct tax upon the commu- 
nity, and in a most unequal manner. 

We must not be understood to he 
faying anything to the disparagement 
the Colonies. Of the immense com 
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mercial and political worth of the 
North American ones, we are as sen- 
sible as any one; and we would go 
farther perhaps than the Government 
to benefit them. But we cannot turn 
our backs on the mother country—we 
cannot consent for the land at home 
to be waste, that the waste land of 
the Colonies may be cultivated. For 
the sake of trade and manufactures, 
and for the sake of the Colonies them- 
selves, we would make the agricultu- 
rists at home as numerous and rich as 
possible. We would keep the body 
proportioned to the limbs. We are 
duly sensible that it is of vast import~ 
ance to have a powerful population in 
the Canadas ; but we are also sensible 
that it is of equal importance that this 
population should well-affected, 
and should be duly proportioned in 
power to the population of the mother 
country. Were the Government to 
buy of the Canadas timber to the 
value of a million or two annually for 
building and fencing, they would, we 
think, profit infinitely more from this 
in riches and trade, than from the 
gaining of one hundred thousand new 
inhabitants, when their market is al- 
most destroyed. 

We would recommend what we 
have said, as the leading plan for re- 
moving the excess of population ; and 
we would recommend emigration on 
a large scale from Ireland as a subsi- 
diary one. Ireland is the great per« 
manent source of the excess of the 
whole United Kingdom ; her surplus 
inhabitants continually stream into 
England and Scotland, not upon par« 
ticular points as they did formerly, 
but upon every point. Towns and 
districts now abound with them, in 
which a few years ago they were 
unknown. Our villages always con- 
tain about the same quantity of em- 
ployment, and, when things are as 
they ought to be, they regularly throw 
off their increase of population upon 
the towns. Their increase is now 
chained to them by the influx of Irish 
labourers ; and, in addition to this, 
the latter at particular seasons seize a 
portion of the employment they fur- 
nish. London, from the immense 
mass of labourers it employs, and the 
comparatively few whom it breeds, 
ought to be the great absorbing point 
to the counties around it; but, in- 
stead of this, it is the great absorbing 
point to Ireland, If a man will only 
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look at the vast numbers of Irish who 
are now employed in London, not only 
as” brickla labourers, but as la- 
bourers of almost all descriptions ; he 
will not be surprised to find that the 
i of Kent, and some other coun- 
ties, are ressively over-peopled. 
The Irish Whenrers ae aly apes. 
sell the English ones, but they drive 
them out of the market by their tur- 
bulence ; their characters are so dis- 
cotdant that they cannot be blended 
together as equals. If measures be 
not taken to prevent it, the lower of 
the working orders in all our towns 
will soon be’ almost exclusively Irish. 
We think this would be on many ac- 
counts a mighty public calamity. The 
people of Ireland occasionally give 
themselves a most magnificent and 
finished character, but we are not so 
credulous on the point as some of our 
“abple bat We cow them a fine 
e, but not a ect le. We 
think the Irish Chabieee” ceesbints 
various vith mee with a certain 
number of ones—that its perfec- 
tions are blended with a sufficiency of 
defects—that the shades of the picture 
are quite as dark as the lights are 
brilliant. We have only to look at 
the peculiar crimes which stain Ire- 
land, and at the sentiments continu- 
ally put forth by the members of the 
Catholic Association, to be convinced 
that, whatever may be the case with 
his head, the Irishman’s heart would 
admit of very great improvement. 
We speak plainly, but those are not 
the worst friends of the people of Ire- 
land who place their faults frankly be- 
fore them. We imagine that a large 
dash of English onl Scottish blood 
would greatly improve the Irish cha- 
racter ; but we are by no means sure, 
that a large dash of Irish blood would 
improve in the least the English or 
Scottish character. ' 

We doubt much whether England 
and Scotland would have any redun- 
dancy of population worth mention- 
ing, if all the Irish families they con- 
tain were at once taken’ out of them. 
It would be idle to ship their surplus 
inhabitants for the Colonies on the one 
hand, if measures were not taken to 
prevent the vacancies from being filled 
The Irish emigrants on the other. 

measures should be such as 
pe remove Ireland’s excess. Dry 
up the spring—prevent emigration into 
Englan and Scotland, pirticalaity the 
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former—and then both may be. re- 
lieved from redundant population. 

Some estimate that one-third, and 
others that one million of the people 
of Ireland have no employment. If 
the precise number cannot be accu- 
rately known, it is abundantly certain 
that it is exceedingly great, and that it 
can only be effectually reduced by very 
gigantic means. These means should 
not be spread over a long course of 
time, but they should do their work 
in a year, or a couple of years. As- 
suming this excess to be one million, 
if this million could be removed in 
one year, it would possibly place the 
population in a state to provide em- 
ployment for its increase for a long 
time, to come. But if this million 
were removed in ten years, at the rate 
of one hundred thousand yearly, the 
increase of population would go far to- 
wards balancing the number removed ; 
and during the term, and at its end, 
the excess would be almost as great as 
ever. The expenditure of ten mil- 
lions in one year, would be, in our 
judgment, infinitely more efficacious, 
than the expenditure of twenty mil- 
lions in ten years would be, at the 
rate of two millions yearly. Suppose 
one of the villages of Kent has ten 
surplus families ; if the ten be sent 
away at once, the population of this 
village may afterwards be prevented 
from becoming excessive. But if only 
one family be sent away in a year, 
this will be so far from removing the 
evil, that it will not prevent it from 
increasing. 

Government ought, we think, to 
ascertain as accurately as possible, the 
number of the redundant inhabitants 
of Ireland. It ought to employ as 
many of them as practicable, in bring- 
ing the bogs and other waste land into 
culture. If a large number could be 
settled upon this land in the way we 
have stated, it would yield incalculable 
benefit. They would be entirely un- 
der the control of Government, and 
through them the deplorable want of 
agricultural knowledge which prevails 
in various parts of Ireland could be 
supplied: they could be used as in- 
struments of civilization, and as the 
means of preserving peace and order. 
The remainder ought to be ahivone off 
to the Colonies. All this ought to be 
done in the shortest time possible. 
Ten or twenty millions expended in this 
manner inone year or two years, would, 
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we think, go far towards freeing Ireland 
entirely excess of population. 


Eyery man whose heart is of the right 
kind will.admit, when he looks at the 
resources of this empire, that if twenty 
millions—nay fifty millions—would 
remove the ism, penury, and 
wretchedness of the Rom of Ireland, 
they ought to be expended, even 
though the sum should be a clead loss 
to the State. But an expenditure which 
should have this effect, would in a 
very few years throw its amount into 
the Treasury in the shape of taxes. 

It however seems from the evidence 
of Mr Wilmot Horton, that Govern- 
ment expects the removal of two hun- 
dred thousand souls from Ireland will 
free it from excess of population. If 
nothing be done beyond this, we are 

retty sure that the evil will be ver 
ittle diminished ; it will not do sn J 
more than take away twelve or eight- 
een months’ increase of population. If 
250,000 souls, including the wives and 
children of the labourers, were em- 
ployed in preparing the waste land as 
we have stated, and if 250,000 more 
were sent to the Colonies, this might 
raise wages spam: and promote 
consumption so much, as to call into 
employment from three to five hund- 
red thousand more in trade and manu- 
factures. Measures that would do 
this would, we think, be barely pro- 
rtioned in magnitude to their lead- 
ing object. 

A great deal has been said about the 
introduction of British capital into 
Ireland, to establish or multiply ma- 
nufactories. Now, if a few millions of 
such capital were sent there to be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of woollens, 
cottons, linens, &c., where would the 
manufacturers find a market? Could 
they find one abroad? No, Could they 
create one at home? No. Is it the 
want of capital that prevents the ma- 
nufactures of Ireland from extending 
themselves? No; it is the want of 
buyers. Raise wages throughout Ire- 
land to the proper standard—place the 
whole agricultural body in competence 
—give the Irish people the means of 
consuming manufactures—and then, 
but not ore, manufactures will 
flourish—then, but not before, British 
capital will be able to find profitable 
employment in Ireland, and will flow 
into it. This would provide both a 
home market and a foreign one ; and 
the introduction of capital without 
either would only produce mischief. 
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If new cotton and woollen manufac. 
tories were established in those agri« 
cultural counties of England in which 
population is excessive, what would be 
the consequence ? ne seni add 
most perniciously. to the existing glut 
of manufactures; the a eae 
still more wretched the condition of 
our manufacturing population, and 
they would throw more labour out of 
emuplorent on one hand than they 
could employ on the other. Manufac- 
tories in wt hey as in “my are 
already more numerous than they 
ought to be. 

When emigration from Ireland to 
England and Scotland should be thus 
terminated, the surplus inhabitants of 
the two latter might, we think, be 
nearly all employed in preparing the 
waste land. An emigration, however, 
at the first might be made from both, 
if deemed necessary. 

i“ good deal —y _ said ry Some 
of employing the i of the 
pulation in al ty Trenching 
would be highly beneficial to some 
lands, and to others it would be worse 
than useless. In cases where it would 
be advantageous, and where the tenant 
should be prevented by poverty from 
resorting to it, an Agricultural Board 
might advance the money, to be repaid 
afterwards by small annual instal- 
ments. 

In very many cases the present oc 
cupier of poor land would y buy 
manure, but cannot, from the want of 
money. If the Board would buy ma- 
nure for him, he would fetch it with 
his own team, and the cost in this 
way would often not exceed four or 
five pounds per acre. If the Board 
should manure twenty acres for him, 
at the cost of five pounds acre, 
the whole cost would be one hundred 
pounds ; and the two first crops would 
commonly return him a great part of 
the money. He might pay off the 
debt at the rate of ten or fifteen pounds 
rp wa bag 3 interest. His land- 

ord might join him in giving securit 
for the debt. ee r 

In many cases only the good land 
of a farm is properly enclosed; the 
farm contains a large portion of light 
land likewise, which is merely sur- 
rounded by a ring-fence, or which, at 
the best, is cut into very large fields. 
If this light land were properly en- 
closed, the tenant, at his own cost, 
would bring it into regular culture ; 
but from the want of this, he crops it 
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very little, and makes no endeavour 
to improve it. Want of money pre- 
- vents the landlord from forming the 
necessary fences. In such cases the 
Board might advance the money, and 
it could easily make arrangements 
with the landlord for repayment. 

The difficulty of pep employ- 
ment of any kind for the able-bodied 
paupers of towns, is at present a gi- 
gantic evil, for which the manuring 
of our light soils would provide an 
excellent remedy. The collecting of 
bones, dung, &c. by house-row, is 
work which could be performed by 
people of cm calling, and of almost 
any age; and the paupers might be 
paid by weight, or quantity, of what 
they should collect, to compel them 
to be industrious. The digging and 
leading of soil to temper the richer 

dung with, would employ much la- 
- bour. At some large places which are 
a considerable distance from the land 
needing their manure, the Board might 
provide teams, and employ the pau- 
pers to convey the manure eight or 
ten miles into ‘the country, for the 
convenience of country buyers. If the 
cook of every family, from the labour- 
er’s wife upwards, could make three- 

nee or sixpence weekly, by selling 
by weight her bones, waste parts of 
meat, fat, &c., she would carefully 
preserve the whole ; and many town 
paupers would prefer the coliecting 
of such things, at a certain sum per 
hundred weight, to the receiving of a 
pittance from the parish for doing 


g- 

A general Inclosure Act might be 
highly beneficial. 

Once more we say, we recommend 
nothing that would raise the prices of 
corn above those which Ministers in 
their new plan call remunerating ones. 
If our waste and light lands were pre- 
pared as we have said, they could for 
ever afterwards be profitably cultiva- 
ted at such prices. There is this very 
great difference between such lands, 
and the good lands of the Colonies— 
The latter yield good crops when first 
taken out, but for a number of years 
afterwards, they rapidly fall off in fer- 
tility, and nothing can prevent it. 
The case is the same at home with old 
grass land of good quality. But, in 
general, our light lands keep regu- 
larly rising in fertility from the first, 
with proper management. In the Co- 
Jonies, bad markets and prices will 
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not enable the land to keep upon it 
the live stock and labour essential for 
preserving its fertility from diminu- 
tion: but, in this country, markets 
and prices enable the light land to 
keep upon it live stock, and labour 
sufficiently to keep adding to its fer- 
tility. We, of course, speak on the 
assumption, that prices will continue 
to be what Ministers call remunera- 
ting ones. What'we recommend, would 
form the best security that could be 
devised for preventing prices from be- 
ing perniciously high in years of scar- 
city. 

The great object that Ministers have 
in view, is the extension of trade and 
manufactures. We are quite as anxie 
ous to promote this object as they are ; 
but we are very sure, that it is as pos- 
sible for them to perch themselves 
—_ the sun, and reverse the-whole 
planetary system, as to extend trade 
and manufactures by the contracting 
and impoverishing of agriculture. You 
may, without raising prices above re- 
munerating ones, add half a million 
or a million to your agricultural inha- 
bitants—you may by this add as much 
to your trade and manufactures, as 
would ‘be added to them by from five 
to ten millions of new foreign custo- 
mers—and you have no other means 
of extending your trade and manufac- 
tures. Foreign markets are narrow- 
ing themselves to you; and, do what 
you will, they will in the aggregate 
continue to do so. If the depriving of 
a considerable portion of your ten or 
twelve millions of agricultural inhab- 
itants wholly of income, and the plun- 
ging of the remainder into penury 
and distress, would extend your trade 
and manufactures, we would protest 
against it, as the foulest crime that 
human depravity could commit—we 
would say, that the lightnings of hea- 
ven could not slumber over the per- 
petrators of such a crime, amidst the 
sufferings of these millions ; but mad- 
ness—idiotcey—must know, that this 
could have no other effect on trade 
and manufactures, than to involve 
them in ruin. 

If it be said that we recommend a 
very large expenditure, our reply is, 
that we merely wish for an expendi- 
ture that will accomplish its objects. 
An expenditure that would merclypre- . 
vent the evil from increasing would ac- 
complish comparatively nothing ; we 
wish for one that would remove the 
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evil. A very large expenditure made 
in twoor three years, would accomplish 
far more than one of twice or three 
times its amount made in ten or fifteen 
years. If twenty millions were annu- 
ally expended for five years, this would 
be no more than was occasionally ex- 
pended during the war: this money 
would provide for its own repayment ; 
that expended in war was lost. 

If, however, nothing will be con- 
sented to but Emigration, in Heaven’s 
‘name! let it proceed, and let the star- 
ving partof our oe be sent away 
as soon as possible. ‘To some parts of 
the Emigration plan we have strong ob- 
jections, and we may perhaps return to 
the subject. We dislike the idea of 
sending away parish children, or chil- 
dren of any kind, without their parents. 
It is a savage and abominable one. 
Where is the security to be found that 
these children will be treated with pro- 
per humanity by their colonial mas- 
ters? We observe with indignation and 
shame that the Report notices, with 
great complacency, a proposition made 
by Sir R. Wilson, on the part of some 
Colombian Association, to send emi- 
grants to Colombia. The inhabitants 
of this climate are to be sent to toil in 
a country which produces, among other 
things, sugar and cotton—a country 
of demi-barbarians detesting the very 
name of foreigners—a country in which, 
if Protestants, they would not be al- 
lowed a minister, a place of worship, 
or any of the outward observances of 
their religion! Why not send them at 
once to the East or West Indies? The 
idea of sending the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain and Ireland to a land like this, and 
to tyranny like this, was worthy of the 
Knight of Southwark ; but that it was 
not indignantly spurned out of Parlia- 
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tion. 

We have spoken on the assumption 
that agricultural produce will conti< 
nue at those prices which Ministers 
call remunerating ones. We must 
now say, that we are firmly convinced 
that the new corn law will be so far 
from yielding such prices, that it will 
soon plunge agriculture into ruin. 

Ministers say, that our farmers 
cannot grow wheat for less than 60s. 
per quarter; of course, when the 
price is lower, the farmers will keep 
their wheat from market to the ute 
most in their power. No sooner shall 
the price rise to 60s.—to what they 
ought to receive, and what will ine 
duce them to sell freely—than foreign 
wheat, from most parts of the world, 
will be able to enter the market at a 
profit Yet, forsooth, this foreign 
wheat will have no other effect than 
to keep prices from rising! There 
will soon be nearly a million of quar 
ters of foreign wheat in bond in this 
country. As soon as the average price 
shall rise to 60s.—and the holders 
can so raise it at pleasure—the whole 
of this wheat will be cleared in a sin« 
gle week, if there be a probability 
that prices will recede. This wheat, 
when thus cleared, will be upon the 
market exactly the same as English 
wheat ; and can any man in his sen 
ses believe, that such a quantity, aid- 
ed as it will be in a few months by 
the almost total suppression of the 
small notes of country banks, will not 
bring wheat down to 40s. by Christ« 
mas, if the next crop be an average 
one? 

It would be very odd, if the pa 
rents of such a law did not scoff at 
** the wisdom of our ancestors.” 
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A land of peace, 

Where yellew fields unspoil’d, and pastures green, 

Mottled with herds and flocks, who crop secure 

Their native herbage, nor have ever known 

A stranger’s stall, smile gladly. 

See through its tufted alleys to Heaven’s roof 

The curling smoke of quiet dwellings rise. 

JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Tue stately Homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land ! 

The deer across their green-sward bound, 
Through shade and sunny gleam ; 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 


The merry Homes of England ! 
Around their hearths by night 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light ! 

There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 
Or childhood’s tale is told ; 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 


The blessed Homes of England ! 
How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 
That breathes from Sabbath-hours ! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bell’s chime 
Floats through their woods at morn ; 
All other sounds, in that still time, 
Of breeze and leaf are born. 


The Cottage-Homes of England ! 
By thousands, on her plains, 

They are smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 
And round the hamlet-fanes. 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 
Each from its nook of leaves, 

And fearless there they lowly sleep, 
As the bird beneath their eaves. 


The free, fair Homes of England ! 
Long, long, in hut and hall, 

May hearts of native proof be rear’d, 
To guard each hallow’d wall ! 

And green for ever be the groves, 
And bright the flowery sod, 

Where first the child’s glad spirit loves 

Its Country and its God! 
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Steam Navigation. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Sir, 

In a masterly article which appear. 
ed in one of your late Numbers, under 
the head of Shipping Interest, you have 
animadverted with just severity on the 
commercial policy of the present Ad- 
ministration, as it affects, or is certain 
to affect, the naval resources of the 
country ; and, while you notice the 
progress in scientific knowledge which 
the nation has, within these few years, 
made, you, at the same time, ex 
the pernicious consequences which 
must inevitably result from heedless 
and inconsiderate innovation. In short, 
you are the declared antagonist of the 
modern School of Liberalism, as it 
is called; and, in matters touching 
the great interests of the country, 
you regard facts as preferable to the- 
ories, and hold that the lights of ex- 
perience are a safer and surer guide 
than the conceits and paradoxes at 
present honoured with the name of 
Philosophy. 

But though you are the enemy of 
experimental Innovation, you are also 
the friend of real Improvement ; and 
however much you may condemn some 
or all of the changes that have recent- 
ly taken place, your uniform practice 
has been to recommend whatever can 
be established by sound reason and 
argument to be conducive to the safety 
and rom of the country. It is up- 
on this principle that we offer you the 
following observations and statements 


respecting Steam NavicATIon, and 
the changes to which it must, sooner or 
later, lead in the system of naval war- 


fare. Notwithstanding the prejudices 
of early education, and the pride natu- 
ral to every Englishman on consider- 
ing what the valour of our seamen, 
under the present system, has achie- 
ved, we have been irresistibly led to 
believe, that the superiority of the 
British navy, in actual conflict, is not 
to be maintained by the means hither- 
to so efficaciously employed ; and as 
the subject is one of the deepest im- 
portance to the security and welfare of 
the nation, we feel a corresponding 
anxiety to lay the grounds of our con- 
viction before the public. 


It is not our intention to animadvert 
upon, or throw out any reflections 
against the naval experiments which are 
now so zealously pursued. On the con- 
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» it has afforded us the most un- 
qualified satisfaction, to see those who 
are at the head of our naval adminis- 
tration exerting themselves in so laud- 
able a it as the improvement of 
the Royal Navy, which has been just- 
ly called the bulwark of the Empire ; 
but as officers, who have, during the 
whole of the late war, faithfully ser- 
ved our King and country—we feel 
ourselves called upon, respectfully, but 
firmly, to state our opinions on a sub- 
ject which we believe to be of vital 
importance, and essentially necessary 
to the safety of the nation. It may be 
proper then, first, to mention, that the 
writers of this letter have, from a sense 
of duty, made it their business both to 
study the principles and nature of the 
Steam Engine, and to make many 
voyages in steam vessels, for the ex~ 
press p of obtaining informa- 
tion ; and therefore their opinions are 
not formed on hearsay or hypothe- 
sis, but on the sound basis of practi- 
cal and theoretical knowledge. We 
have been on board of them in storms, 
and in all situations ; and have po- 
sitively ascertained what their quali- 
ties are of every description ; and al- 
though like others, who have looked 
forward to see their flags displayed 
at the mast-head of a first-rate, we 
had regarded steam vessels as some- 
thing eath the character of the 
British Navy, we now find it our du- 
ty to discard these selfish prejudices, 
and declare what we have by experi- 
ence found to be the truth. 

We believe no person conversant with 
naval tactics will dispute, that the steam 
vessel has in velocity a decided advan~ 
tage over sailing vessels, under every 
circumstance ; it must therefore be ad 
mitted that she can obtain without dif- 
culty any relative position ; and also 
that she can maintain it in spite of her 
sailing opponent. The steam vessel, 
depending on only one element, and 
being moved by machinery, is not 
impeded in her velocity by any addi- 
tional weight, added to rrengten her 
construction, or to render her proof 

inst shot at a particular distance ; 
whil e shot thrown from her at this 
on would ms Tome Sones a 
iling vessel, which cannot be so 
tected without injury to her calling 
qualities. We have ascertained that 
steam vessels — _— proof against 
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shot ; and that even the paddles can 
be fully protected ; therefore, the ob- 
jection, that “a shot in the boiler,” 
or in any other part of the machine- 
ry, would disable them, is completely 
done away, and they are thus render- 
ed secure from damage, whatever 
may be the force of their opponents. 
The sailing vessel is much more de- 
pendent on trim and symmetry of con- 
struction, than the steam vessel, in 
which, acting by momentum, when 
once put in motion, the vis inertia is in- 
creased by hersolidity. Theadvantages 
are so perfectly evidentand undeniable, 
that it might be fairly asked, Why do 
not all naval officers at once on 
this important subject ? But it is not 
difficult to understand the reason. Offi- 
cers who are high in rank do not like 
to look forward to this apparently un- 
comfortable mode of warfare ; and they 
show a reluctance to study a new sys- 
tem of naval tactics. They cannoteasily 
or willingly abandon the near pro- 
they have of proudly displaying 
eir flags at the mast-head of a first- 
rate ship of war, one of the most beau- 
tiful and splendid objects in the world, 
and when compared, even in imagi- 
nation, with the smoky steamer—alas ! 
what a galling humiliation! Can we 
expect those who have been so lon 
Se in favour of a system whic 
as led the nation to the pinnacle of 
glory, and who have no opportunity, 
or even desire, of inquiring into the 
true state of the case, should at once 
abandon what has been dearest to their 
hearts for 40 years? But it is too true 
—no longer can the British First-rate 
Man-of-War be considered the Mo- 
narch of the Ocean, or the nt 
Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Fleet, pace the quarter« 
deck of such a ship, even in security 
from the attack of a little steam 
ship with only One Gun! For if the 
steam-vessel is made effectually proof 
against the battery of her opponent 
at the distance of 600 yards, and 
can maintain that distance, which are 
facts now beyond a doubt, it mat 
ters little whether the sailing ship has 
one gun or one hundred, since they 
cannot produce any serious conse= 
uences to the assailants; who, on 
the contrary, fire in security, red-hot 
shot, and missiles of all descriptions, 
every one of which must tell on 
their opponents, and eventually sink, 
or oblige the ship, which may verily 








CApeil, 
be called defenceless, to strike her co. 
lours ! rs ‘a 
Much has n said respecting 
the comparative safety of steam veg. 
sels in stormy weather ; but it is 
only by those who have had no expe. 
rience, that they have been deemed 
unsafe. Those who have had prac 
tice, and also every unprejudiced sea. 
man, must admit that the superiority 
in this respect, too, is most decidedly 
in their favour. Steam vessels have 
at all times precisely the masts and 
sails, which every seaman would wish 
to have in a storm ; therefore, they 
may truly be said to be always pre. 
pared for one. They cannot upset ina 
squall, or be sent down stern foremost, 
by being taken aback. A mistake, 
neglect, or error in judgment, which 
might be fatal in a ship, would be, 
in a steam-vessel, attended with no 
serious consequences. The paddles, 
and various projections from their 
sides, are much in their favour, ine 
stead of against them, as generally 
supposed ; for by breaking the wave 
before it reaches the ship, it is renders 
ed comparatively harmless. It is well 
known, that if a ship were surrounded 
with Chevauxr de frise, she would 
never ship a sea, because it would ale 
ways be broken before it reached the 
y of the ship ; for it is only when 
a heavy uxbroken billow rolls over the 
gunwale in an entire mass, that there 
is any danger. The top branches of 
a common fir-tree will break, and 
render harmless, the heaviest wave 
in the Bay of Biscay. If the steam 
is kept moderately applied during 8 
le of wind, it must have the sa- 
utary effect of keeping the ship's 
head or bow in the easiest position 
for resisting the waves, and prevent 
her falling off into the hollow of the 
sea, which is the situation of great- 
est danger ; therefore, besides making 
less lee-way, she must be actually 
more safe. When a steam vessel is 
near a lee shore at the commencement 
of a gale, she can ply directly in the 
wind's eye, and ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, get into a position of 
safety at a distance from the shore, 
or perhaps into a harbour, when a 
sailing vessel cannot accomplish either 
of these objects before she is overta- 
ken by the storm ; and the steam ves- 
sel will often make way against a gale 
when all other vessels are obliged to 
bear up or lie to. We were on board 
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asteam ship, and made our passage, 
from Liverpool to the Isle of Man, 
directly against the memorable storm 
which did so much damage to the 
Breakwater at Plymouth, on the 23d 
November, 1824. It has been ad- 
vanced by some, that the machinery of 
the Steam-Engine description is li 
ble to get out of order: but as this 
arises principally from inexperience 
in the practical part, either of the con- 
struction or the management, it only 
shows more forcibly the necessity of 
our naval men becoming better ac- 
quainted with the subject ; and is an- 
other powerful reason why steam na- 
vigation should be, in preference, 
practised and encouraged, that the 
most advisable and perfect methods, 
both of construction and use, might 
be established, taught, and under- 
stood, by those who are to have the 
management of them, in the defence 
of the nation. We have heard the 
opinion of several of our brother offi- 
cers of the Royal Navy, who, like 
ourselves, have thought it incumbent 
on them to study the subject, and 
annually make several voyages, on 
board steam ships, on pu to 
make themselves masters of the ope- 
ration of the Steam-Engine, and also 
the tactics peculiar to these vessels ; 
and we find them unanimously of 
opinion, that Steam Navigation, even 
in its present state, has a decided 
> ape - They affirm, that if those 
cers who, as seamen, have their 
profession at their finger ends, think 
they have nothing to learn in Steam 
Navigation, they will find themselves 
wofully mistaken: The several ex- 
cellent works written by Admirals 
Penrose, and Ekins, Captain Griffiths, 
and others, on Practical Seamanship, 
which would have been invaluable 
during the late war, to which they were 
unfortunately subsequent, are now no 
longer of any service. The methods 
of manceuvring a fleet of men-of-war, 
and a flotilla of gun-boats, are com- 
pletely at variance; and whenever a 
false or injudicious evolution is per- 
formed in a steam vessel flotilla, im- 
mediate advantage can be taken of it: 
the modes of attack and defence are 
essentially different ; and, in short, 
nothing can be effectually performed 
in the management of these vessels, 
without a thorough knowledge of the 
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theory and very considerable practice, 
by those who have the responsibility 
and the chief direction.* 

The Regent, Britannia, Howe, Nel- 
son, and Vincent, each of 120 guns, have 
been built, at an enormous expense, 
about the close, and since the conclu- 
sion, of the late war, and none of those 
magnificent ships have ever been atsea. 
It is a lamentable truth, but itis indeed 
too true, that the best, nay, the only 
use they can be put to, when the na- 
tion is again plunged into war, is to 
carry coals for the steam-vessels, which 
will then most assuredly form the na- 
tion’s bulwark, and the protection of 
our commerce! Alas! instead of in- 
habiting a palace like the spacious and 
superb accommodations of a first-rate 
ship of war, our gallant Admirals 
must condescend to live in one small 
cabin like that of a sloop-of-war, and 
the blast of the superfluous steam- 
pipe must supply the place of the band 
of music! Yes, there is another use 
they can be put to,—they will make 
good transports, if protected by steam 
vessels. 

There are yet circumstances which 
require the serious consideration of 
those at the helm of affairs. The secu- 
rity of England from foreign invasion, 
was mainly, but naturally, owing tothe 
superiority of her harbours for large 
ships over those on the opposite coast : 
indeed, it may be said, that there was 
no harbour, where a formidable fleet 
of men-of-war could be assembled 
between Brest and the Texel, and 
large sums of money were very pro- 
a 2 expended in the improvement 
of this great national advantage. But 
now things are most completely chan- 

ed, by the revolution which Steam 
= occasioned in naval warfare. Har- 
bours fit for any number of steam 
vessels are to be found everywhere on 
the French coast ; and, therefore, that 
natural advantage is entirely at an 
end ;—as also the blockade system, 
and, indeed, every other system which 
has hitherto been pursued with effect. 
We, therefore, most respectfully sub- 
mit, that the attention of our Mini- 
sters should be directed to these im- 
portant circumstances. The fine and 
spacious harbour of Plymouth-Sound, 
which has cost nearly two millions, 
will not henceforth be the place of 
rendezvous. We shall want our steam 





* We understand that the writers of this letter are compiling, and have nearly ready 
for the press, a complete system of Steam Tactics.——C. N. 





vessels on every point which is nearest 
or most adjacent to that harbour where 
the enemy has chosen to collect his 
force, or the place most conyenient 
sive tion, as the case 

may be. Any little harbour is just as 
and be ere a tb for oe 
ships, as the t harbour of Ply- 
sheath Sous O both Falmouth and 
Dartmouth will be much better, as 
being more advanced into the Chan- 
nel, but Shoreham will probably be 
the principal harbour in Great Britain. 

Again, as has already been hint- 
ed, it has been argued by some, 
that steam ships will be inefficient, 
because a shot in the beiler, or in 
any ae of the machinery, would 
disable them: But it is well known 
that the boilers can be placed below 
the water’s edge, and the machinery 
can be made shot-proof, even inclu- 
ding the paddles, and that the vessel 
will not be thereby materially impe- 
ded in her sailing, but will still, with 
ease, be able to beat any sailing ship, 
and maintain such a distance, as will 
enable her shot to be effective,—while 
that of sailing vessels can make no im- 
pression,—and eventually either sink 
them, or oblige them to strike. We 
may here mention, for the informa- 
tion of those who are very sceptical 
on this point of the subject, that we 
have actually made experiments which 
put the question beyond a doubt ; but 
we withhold the detail of them, as well 
as that of other important experiments, 
for obvious reasons. 

The last, and which the opponents 
of Steam Navigation consider not 
the least, objection to its practice, 
is, that it will be disadvantageous 
to the safety and to the commer- 
cial interest of the nation. But here 
~~ are still more at fault ; and we 
shall presently make it manifest, that 
the nation will not only be made 
more secure from invasion, but that 
the commerce of the country will be 
far more effectually protected ; and 
that on these very grounds, Steam 
Navigation ought to be particularly 
cultivated and pototaed Let us 
su that another “ army of Eng- 

»” such as Buonaparte had col- 
lected, was assembled on the op- 
posite coast, and that the enemy's 
steam vessels were pr to tow 


their flotilla across the Channel ; it 
must be kept in mind, that the steam 
vessels which are made shot-proof 
will not do to contain a number of 
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troops, but they must be em. 
loyed to tow transports and defend 
them. Now, there can be no 
that an attack from an English flotilla; 
unencumbered with transports, w 
have a considerable advantage, admit. 
ting that each nation was equal in 
professional knowledge, in bravery, 
as well . in age i. If we 
may judge from what has al 
beppdned, and if the contest be 
determined sword-in-hand, which on 
such an occasion would certainly be 
the case, as we could, in steam vessels, 
always bring our enemies to close at. 
tion, we cannot doubt but that British 
valour would again distinguish itself. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that we 
still maintain our naval superiority, 
and that a navy of steam ships oc. 
cupy the place of men-of-war—that 
our ships of the line are converted 
into transports, (a service they have 
lately performed with much eclat, 
and that merchant ships are employ 
in trading as usual. The commerce of 
the nation will be far better protected 
than ever—a steam privateer may at- 
tack and capture a merchant vessel 
belonging to a convoy, but it is im- 
possible that she can tow the prize 
away so fast as the protecting steam 
vessel can sail after both, therefore a 
recapture must always be the conse- 
quence.. Besides this, steam vessels 
ean keep merchant ships much more 
effectually within the limits of the 
convoy, and with comparatively less 
trouble, than any other class of ves- 
sels. Assistance would be rendered 
often much better, and more speedily, 
to merchant ships in distress, or un- 
der various circumstances of danger 
and difficulty ; and although it might 
be necessary to have one or two ves- 
sels laden with fuel for the use of the 
steam vessels, that kind of convoy, on 
the whole, would not exceed the usual 
plan in expense; and merchant ships 
taking convoy might, by act of Par- 
liament, be obliged to carry a certain 
quantity of fuel for the use of the 
protecting steam ship. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into 
the history of the Steam Engine, which 
would swell this article beyond the 
limits of your publication. Suffice it 
to say, that notwithstanding the won- 
derful progress it has made, there 18 
much room for improvement ; and it 
is clear, that the minds of our men 
of science should be particularly en- 
gaged in the consideration of it. 
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- We now come to fhe relative ex- 
of steam and sailing vessels. 
When it is considered that our ships 
of the line have gradually increased 
in size and expense, and that no 
limits have as yet been put to their 
magnitude ; when it is considered that 
ship, of the largest class, costs 
above 1..120,000 before she goes to 
sea, and that the whole may be lost 
in a moment ; or damaged in action, 
or by accident, so as to increase that 
expense ; when it is considered that 
the crew of a first-rate would er 
tually man forty steam ships, it wil 
be ciate the the gation could be 
defended by steam at one half the ex- 
pense of any other mode, and far more 
effectually with much fewer seamen ; 
and instead of persisting any longer in 
trying to improve and to discover the 
best model of small sailing ships and 
vessels, it is evident that the system 
should be totally changed, and the 
money should be applied, and the 
scientific talent employed, in ascer- 
taining the best model for steam ves- 
sels of all sizes—the maximum of 
which must soon find its limits; and 
the officers of all ranks, who are des- 
tined to protect our shores and fight 
our battles, should be offered by Go- 
vernment an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a knowledge (which we maintain 
to be indispensable) of the theory and 
practice of Steam Navigation. Young 
officers should be instructed in the 
new system, instead of wasting their 
time any longer in the old, and now 
ineffectual system of naval tactics ; 
and these vessels might be most effec- 
tually employed in the protection of 
the revenue and as packets. If you 
ask, why do we goon building ships of 
the line, frigates, and sloops? the an- 
swer is, the French and Americans 
are also building them. And if you 
cross to the other side, or to the Uni- 
ted States, and put the same question 
to them, the answer is, “‘ The English 
are building ships of the same kind.” 
We do not say, At once suspend your 
building ; but let the experiment be 
tried—let the facts, one way or other, 
be at once fairly put to the test and 
established ; let a steam ship be con- 
structed, proof against shot at a parti- 
ticular distance, and let a ship of the 
line—let the Victory, be employed to 
try what impression she can make, and 
whether she can manceuvre or ap- 
proach so as to obtain any advantege 
Over the steam vessel, so placed that 
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her shot must sink the Victory if fi- 
red—this would determine, a priori, 
how the matter would stand when it 
came to good earnest; and if it is 
found that the steam ship has (which 
we know to be the case) a decided supe- 
riority, let the old system be abandon- 
ed entirely, whatever may be the con- 
duct of our rival powers. We should 
find that the navy estimates of the 
country would be most materially di- 
minished, that timber of large ond eX 
pensive size would not be wanted ; and 
indeed we would recommend larch; 
which is found in the forests of his 
Grace the Duke of Atholl, and other 
patriotic noblemen, to be the most eli- 
gible, as being both more bouyant and 
more durable, and alsomoreable to bear 
the materials with which it is neces« 
sary to cover the wood (of any kind) 
of — the — be constructed, 
in order to render them ° 
Another advantage the souerie Lah 
receive, would be, that the timber cau 
be found in our own country, and it 
would encourage plantation in places 
which are fit for nothing else. 

Let the rival builders, whose exer- 
tions for the palm of ship-building 
have, as yet, only led to a supercilious 
controversy, which has been s0 se 
verely but justly deprecated in a let- 
ter that appeared in the Hampshire 
Telegraph, under the initials of Cap- 
tain A. J. Griffiths—let Sir Robert 
Seppings, Captains Hayes and Sym- 
monds, and Professor Inman, be di- 
rected to employ their talents in the 
construction of steam vessels—in de 
termining the best modes of placing, 
stowing, and protecting the engines 
with which they are impelled, and the 
best models for various purposes and 
cireumstances—and then let officers 
of every rank be employed, that they 
may acquire the peculiar knowledge 
requisite, both as to their manage« 
ment and capacities, in order that, 
when called upon to act in defence 
of their country, they may not, by 
their consummate ignorance, be de- 
pendent on those who are subordi- 
nate, for the actual performance of 
every evolution ! 

We may, before we proceed farther, 
advert to our progress in Naval Archi- 
tecture—During the late war of 20 
years, the philosophical theory of ship- 
building was in England neither stue 
died nor regarded ; an individual, with- 
out a mathematical education, entered 
into one of our dock yards, where he 

3 
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served his renticeship to were no less unlike in regard to stow. 
chip wood in the building-yard, mast- age, and height of their guns. The 


house, boat-house, &c. ; he passed suc- 
cessively through the gradations of 
journeyman, foreman, quarterman, 
and, after some years, master mast~- 
maker, or boat-builder ; if his charac- 
ter was good, he became assistant, and 
lastly, master shipwright, or naval ar- 
chitect, without any knowledge of the 
subject, but what was necessary to join 
together pieces of timber in the strong- 
est manner, that is, without a particle 
of philosophical knowledge, or ac- 
uaintance with the mathematical, 
(the most essential) part of his profes- 
sion. The Victory, of 100 guns, built 
above 60 years ago, combines all the 
good qualities which a ship of that 
class could have, which, besides the 
beauty of her model, were so well 
known and appreciated in the navy, 
that during the 100 days’ war, every 
admiral who had any interest or pros- 
~- of a command, applied for that 
avourite ship, in preference to the 
Howe, Vincent, or Nelson, new ships, 
at least one third superior in force or 
weight of metal. It is notorious, that 
the Prince of Wales, Boyne, Dread- 
nought, and Impregnable, were suc- 
cessively caheell' by the Admiralty to 
be constructed precisely after the mo- 
del of the Victory ; and, it is equally 
notorious, that all these ships were mi- 
serable imitations. In short, not one of 
them was the least like the Victory ; and 
what is still more extraordinary, they 
were as little like each other in ap- 
ce, although they had all every 
quality, and none of the good pro- 
perties, which a ship ought to have ; 
were ugly, bad sailers, worked 

and steered badly, carried their guns 
low, and stowed provisions, water, and 
stores badly. One was four feet broad- 
er, another was as much shorter than 
the Victory, and they were in compari- 
son all Tubs. They were not thought 
worth repairing for active service. 
Whereas, the Victory has been seve- 
ral times rebuilt, as the only method 
of preserving her beautiful model. 
The Amethyst and Penelope frigates 
were built together from the same 
moukl, but they were as unlike each 
other as frigates of the same class 
could be; the one was several feet 
longer, and the other broader by seve- 


ral inches, their qualities were totally 
different while under sail, one having 
e in light winds, the 
lowing fresh, and they 


the advan 
other when 


Weazle brig of 14 guns, commission. 
ed in 1799, was built for a privateer, 
in a merchant's yard, but p 
by government, and on trial, beat 
every vessel of her class. Consequent- 
ly she was ordered into dock, and her 
model taken ; two brigs, the Hunter, 
and Gannet, were built after it, but 
they did not in any one respect re- 
serable the Weazle, and were under 
every circumstance inferior in sailing ; 
pons that in every class our ship. 
uilders failed in their endeavours 
even to copy a good model—and often 
when employed to repair a ship, the 
alterations they made were known to 
spoil her sailing—of which the San 
Joseph, once the finest ship in the 
navy, is an instance. 

Every other nation, by employing 
Mathematicians to construct ships, 
completely excelled us—even in Den- 
mark and Sweden, where they were 
constructed by Admiral Chapman, 
who was a mathematician of great 
eminence ; it is notorious, that al- 
though the ships he constructed drew 
less water, those that we captured coms 
pletely beat our ships in every point. 
It was not until the war approached 
its conclusion, that anything was at- 
tempted to remedy this evil. A school 
was then instituted by the present 
Admiralty, and young men of talent 
are now in progress of receiving a pro- 
per education ; and, as we cannot for 
a moment doubt the sincerity, and ar- 
dent desire of those who are at the 
head of our naval affairs, to do what 
is most advisable, and proper, to im- 
prove the naval defence of our coun- 
try, we have less hesitation in express- 
ing our sentiments, where they are 
at least sure of due consideration. 
We see that a squadron of experimen- 
tal ships, to which some of the ablest 
and most promising young officers 
have been appointed, is about to sail 
on an experimental cruize, under the 
pe af of that well-tried officer, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, and a 
just and masterly report will certain- 
ly be obtained on the subject ; but, 
we would, in addition, recommend 
that a good steam ship should accom- 
pany them, and Sir Thomas, by occa- 
sionally hoisting his flag on its funnel, 
ins of the mizenmast of his fri- 
gate, will then be able to determine 
which sails best, and to report on 
the respective advantages. We think 
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he will find that his frigates are com- Steam Navigation, whether they re- 
paratively only fit to carry coals. the vessel or the machinery, have 

We have had the honour of being pre- effected by patriotic individuals 


sent at dinners and other entertain- 
ments, given to the noble Lord who 
now so ably fills his place at the head 
of our naval administration ; and we 
have heard with delight, just praises 
bestowed on his exertions ; while, with 
that good feeling for which his Lord- 
ship is so distinguished, he never fail- 
ed to give the chief credit to the able 
support he received from the subordi- 
nate boards, to whom it was princi- 

y owing that “‘ the navy was never 
in a more effective state.” 

We do justice to the noble Lord’s 
intentions, and to the cordiality which 
appears to exist in this department 
of government. But we have a still 
higher respect for his Lordship’s 
own opinions on naval affairs, and 
we olaaly wish he would oftener 
follow his. own counsel than that of 
those around him. We call on his 
Lordship to take the subject into his 
own serious consideration, and insti- 
tute experiments, which can do no 
harm, but which may do much good, 
to the nation. All the improvements 
which have as yet been made in the 


of the mercantile world, whose means 
are more limited than those of Goe 
vernment ; but they are certainly such 
as should warrant some attention to 
this important subject. \ 

We cannot conclude without call-< 
ing the attention of our brother offi< 
cers, to whom the nation looks in the 
time of need for security, to this 
highly interesting and important mat- 
ter. We see them daily parading the - 
streets of our metropolis, and those of 
every town and vil in the king- 
dom, apparently idle and unconcern- 
ed. But we respectfully submit that, 
since Steam Navigation has now be« 
come a part of their profession, it has 
also become their duty to study, and 
to make themselves master of its 
theory and —— if not of its 
practice ; an _ can am those who 
are young and aspiri t the pains 
they now bestow, will, in the ‘amt 
war, be amply rewarded by wealth, 
honour, and promotion. 


We are, Sir, &c. 
HERERBEEE 


eee REE t Captains, R. N. 





THE BLACK WATCH. 


Airn—“ The Forty-Second’s March." 


This is our own, our native shore— 
It ne’er shall be the Stranger’s ! 
May Heaven preserve it evermore, 
In Discord’s hour and Danger’s ! 
These hills have seen our banner spread, 
And o’er the dead and dying— 
O’er gallant hearts and broadswords red, 
Our Unicorn still flying! 


We on the thistle pour our love, 
In our free soil we strike it ; 

On — below, or rocks above, 
There blooms no emblem like it: 

To every sterling Scottish heart 
It tells a kindling story ; 

It bids us spurn at modish art, 
And think of ancient glory. 


Old Scotland’s spear shall never turn, 
When Faith and Honour lead ’em ; 
At Roslin and at Bannockburn, 
Our Fathers drew for freedom ; 
And that their sons are valiant too, 


Let History on her 


aa Waterloo, 


Write Egypt, Spain, 


In blood, to coming ages. 








ee 
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Land of our love—our native land ! 
Dear is each stream that dashes 

In whiteness from thy rocky strand, 
Dear ocean’s wave that washes ; 

Dear are thy forests, dear thy plains, 
Dear are thy hills of heather ; 

Dear are thy hters, and their swains, 
Dear art thou altogether ! 


And beats from Thule to the Tweed 
One heart that dares to slight thee— 

One craven heart that would not bleed 
Rejoicingly to right thee ? 

No; thou art Freedom’s choicest seat, 
Religion’s chosen centre ; 

And life in us must cease to beat 
Ere foreign foot shall enter ! 





VERNAL STANZAS. 


Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair.—MuLTon, 


Buicurt shone the sun, blue was the day, 
The noontide air was very clear ; 

The Highland mountains round our bay, 
And all far things seem’d near : 

I rested on a primrose bank ; 
An April softness bathed the breeze 

As twere new life my spirit drank 
From out the budding trees. 


The tive — voyaged by, 

Turnin his white sai 7 isco ; 
The little birds sang merrily 

That Spring was now begun : 
The snowdrops all had ta’en farewell, 

But yet some crocus-flowers were bright 
The hyacinth, to nurse its bell, 

Drank in the purple light. 


Methought to childhood’s bloomy track 
Life’s vagrant footsteps were restored ; 

And blessings manifold came back, 
Long lost, and deep deplored : 

The perish’d and the past arose ;— 
I saw the sunny tresses wave, 

And heard the silver tongues of those 
Cold, cold within the grave ! 


But yet for them no grief awoke,— 
They seem’d a of Nature still ; 
Smelt the young flowers, gazed from the rock, 


And listen’d to the rill :— 
— oe so ——, 
sweetly » 80 gen ys 
Methought even Death no ii hat been, 


On that pure vernal day. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


To the public, whom I hate, (but 
not you, gentle reader, whom I both 
love and respect, ) I address this letter, 
or, as Blackwood calls it, Article. How 
it ought to be begun—how it ought 
to be arranged, I know not; but the 
subject is the Fine Arts, as they now 
exist, or begin to exist, in this cold 
windy metropolis of advocates and 
writers. I have said, (most gentle- 
manlike and intelligent reader, ) that I 
hate the Edinburgh public. I will tell 

ou why: Firstly, they are a slander- 

vias gencration ; secondly, they are 
so wrapt up in the miserable calcula- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
that, generally speaking, they are dead 
to every elegant and intellectual pur- 
suit, especially to the Fine Arts. Now, 
though I do not require any very deep 
science in these matters, I should at 
least expect, from the people who have 
denominated their city the Modern 
Athens, some slight feeling for the 
refined and graceful arts of the paint- 
er and the sculptor. Yet I positively 
believe, if it were referred to the weal- 
thy and respectable body of Writers 
to the Signet, whether they would sit 
down to a turbot with lobster sauce, 
or witness, for the first and last time, 
the Transfiguration of Raphael, they 
would preter the former. Or, if it 
were referred to the maiden ladies 
and the bankers, who may be said to 
compose the other half of the people, 
whether they would listen to a rich 
and original bit of scandal, or exa- 
mine a beautiful impression of Rem- 
brandt’s Hundred Guilders, or his 
ne Six, they too would pre- 
fer the former. Young ladies are phre- 
nologists, and rave about bumps and 
‘bald heads—whilst young men play 
at law and study quadrilles. Who, 
then, is left in Atheris to discuss the 
interesting and neglected subject ? 
Only two individuals, who by their 
' ity would ‘supply the national 
deficiency—one judge and one cloth- 
ler, and neither of them know any- 
‘thing of the matter. 

The next question then is, Are 
there no artists of merit? Unques- 
tionably there are—men of aspiring 
minds, of genius, of science, and in- 


dustry. But most of these have been 
obliged to leave a country, where, 
comparatively speaking, they were ne- 
glected and unknown. Among them, 
Wilkie, whuse fame now adds honour 
to the English nation—who has been 
ae noticed and rewarded b 

iis king—whose name will live tilt 
the latest ages—whilst his native 
country can only Jay claim to the 
birth of a man, whose talents they 
could neither reward nor appreciate. 

In the branch of historical painting 
Allan still remains ; but, luckily for 
him, his fame has reached beyond 
the limits of Edinburgh, and the re- 
ward of his labour does not depend 
on its calculating inhabitants. 

But enough of these fruitless com- 
plaints. Those who are interested in 
painting, or who wish to be so, for 
whom I principally write, will no 
doubt be anxious to hear of the Exhi- 
bition now about to open.* I have 
made many inquiries concerning it, 
and have seen several of the principal 
pictures preparing for it; and may 
with safety affirm, that it will be 
greatly superior to any that has pre- 
ceded it., Every one must have, of 
course, heard something of the dis- 
putes which several of the artists have 
had with the Directors. I understand 
they are endeavouring to establish 
themselves as a separate body of asso- 
ciates, independent of the Institution. 
What the exact particulars of the dis- 
pute are, I never could comprehend, 
nor do I believe the rebels very well 
know themselves. But it is said they 
have been publishing some private 
letters, and that in consequence of 
this all the most eminent artists have 
left them and joined the Institution. 
Their ranks, therefore, are now sad- 
ly thinned ; and the Directors have, 
for the present at least, barred the 
doors of reconciliation against them. 
None of their works will appear this 
year in the Exhibition. Luckily, 
however, among the artists who disa- 
gree with them will be found all those 
most eminent in their profession, who 
intend to contribute tenfold to make 
up for the deficiency. : 

As I said before, I cannot compre- 





* This paper was meant for the last month’s: Magazine, but was acc'dentaliy mis- 


laid.—C. N. 
- Ver. X¥XT. 
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hend the exact nature of the com- 
plaints urged by these gentlemen. But 
at all events they conceive the Direc- 
tors of the Institution have not treat- 
ed them with sufficient t; whe- 
ther they are justified in this feeling, 
it is perhaps difficult to decide. But 
it would be well if the Directors would 
take the hint, and learn that the art 
of painting will be best encouraged by 
ennobling, not by degrading, the pro- 
fession. I hope they will consider the 
artists as something more than the 
mere operatives, who are to execute a 
monument of national glory—to which 
the names of the Directors are to give 
birth, and their patronage to complete. 
E hope they will recollect, that in the 
days of Leo the Tenth, when the 
Fine Arts reached a pinnacle of glory, 
never before or since equalled, that 
the painters were not a race of subser- 
vient mechanics, but proud and inde- 
pendent men, whose talents were 
aroused, and whose genius was exalt- 
ed, only because their profession was 
honoured. And how strange it is that 
it should not be so! The profession 
of the Writer, who charges four shil- 
lings and eightpenee for a letter, and 
ten guineas for drinking his elient’s 
claret, is no doubt honourable. The 
profession of the Lawyer, who sits 
all night toiling among parchments, 
and wearing out his lungs all day in 
the fomentation of other people’s quar- 
rels, is no doubt honourable. But 
why should the profession of the 
Painter be less so? a profession which 
to excel in, requires the most refined 
taste, and the most exalted genius—a 
profession the very exercise of which 
is a pleasure. I would wish it to be un- 
derstood that I am far from making any 
direct charge against the Directors for 
having attempted to degrade the artists. 
But enough may be gleaned from what 
has lately passed, to make us wish that 
they would pause and consider, whe- 
ther they have treated them with all 
the respect to which they are entitled. 
With regard to the ensuing Exhibi- 
tion, I regret to say I have no prospect 
of being in Edinburgh when it opens. 
I have, however, endeavoured to make 
up for it by visiting most of the prin- 
cipal artists, whose works preparing 
for it I have been able to examine at 
leisure. My first visit was to my friend 
Allan, who showed me his superb pic- 
ture, which he is now finishing for 
the London Exhibition. It was, I be- 
lieve, commissioned by the Marquis of 
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Bute, and is unquestionably Allan’s 
chef-d’ euvre. The subject is the Land. 
ing of Queen Mary at Leith ; one ade 
mirably adapted for that rich style of 
composition in which he parti 
excels. In the centre of the picture, 
the Earl of Murray, afterwards Re. 
gent, holds out his hand to receive the 
Queen, who is stepping on a raft co. 
vered with rich carpet, followed by 
her female attendants and suite. No, 
thing can exceed the grace and pro. 
priety with which the figures are 
grouped, as they are landing on the 
raft, and descending from the sides of 
the royal ship. Immediately behind 
the Queen are two beautiful fem: 
one of ee carries in her — asm 
spaniel, which is exquisitely pain 
aa introduced with the oe 
fect. Behind them a Watteau-like 
French courtier is gracefully offering 
his arm to assist some females down 
the platform leading from the vessel 
to the raft. Near the Queen, kneel. 
ing, are the Regent Morton and Lord 
Ruthven—the portrait of Morton is 
faithfully kept. The robust strong 
figures of these rough soldiers contrast 
admirably with the delicate and grace 
ful forms of the Queen’s French min- 
strels and female attendants. Behind 
the Earl of Murray stands Lord Lind- 
say of the Byres—he rests on his two 
handed sword, and looks with a stern 
and contemptuous look on the passing 
scene, as if in anticipation he had com- 
menced his brutal persecution of his 
beautiful, frail, but much-injured 
Queen, before whom is a small black 
spaniel, acknowledging the arrival of 
its mistress with the most extrait 
joy—perhaps the only living thi 
= nah that phasis 4 
whose welcome was lasting and sin- 
cere. At the foot of the steps leading 
to the pier, are two or three soldiers, 
who, with their steel caps, breast- 
plates, and long halberts, contrast well 
with a regular Child of the Mist, who 
with broad-sword and target precedes 
them up stairs. On the pier above, is 
the white palfrey on which the Queen 
rode to Holyrood, held by two beau- 
tiful pages, dressed in lilac Spanish 
doublets, who are eagerly straining 
forward to catch a glimpse of their 
Royal Mistress. Close to them stand 
the Lord Provost and the Bailies, (with 
all deference to the present highly re- 
spectable corporation, I could not help 
remarking with amusement the happy 
way in which the painter has conceived 
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these figures, ) though buried in gaudy 
robes, and vm with chains of gold, 
the tradesman still through— 
contrasting richly with the dignified 
mien and high-born brows of the patri- 
cian figures beneath. The rest of the 
pier is crowded with figures of every 
age, sex, and nation, all pressing for- 
ward to obtain a view of the interest- 
ing scene. On the right of the picture 
there is an amusing group, compo- 
sed of two pipers, who are blowing 
lustily, to the great annoyance of a 
steel«clad Gaul. Beneath, is a boat 
in shade, filled with foreign seamen. 
For breadth and sweetness of colour- 
ing, this group is inferior to none in 
the picture. The windows of the oid 
houses in Leith are all thrown open, 
and filled with people, who are shout- 
ing and waving their handkerchiefs. 
Mary is in a white satin dress—the 
Earl of Murray in a deep rich trans- 
t brown. This contrast of light 

and dark, brings out these figures, 
and makes them the eye of the pic- 
ture. With regard to Mary herself, 
Allan, in one of his former pictures, 
did not come up to the general and 
conception of Mary’s beauty. 

ut in this picture he has made her 
as eminently lovely, as the most fas- 
tidious taste could require. Her white 
satin dress is slashed with pale yel- 
low, which takes away that chalky 
effect which has been observed in his 
wey of her, when rebuked by 
ohn Knox. Thestrongest light rests 
pore A on the principal figures ; and 
notwithstanding the immense variety 
of groups and objects, the light is 
uiniged with such admirable skill 
and effect, as to produce universal 
harmony and breadth; and herein 
may be considered, the most import- 
ant branch of painting, namely, the 
management of the masses of 

ight and shade, so as to produce 
breadth, effect, and also harmony. Al- 
most all the painters of the day are 
ignorant of these rules. They paint 
trees, houses, ponds, and palings, in- 
discriminately as they are seen, with 
sun on one side, and shade on the 
other. But as to any idea of arran- 
ing their masses of light and sha- 
dow, before they represent the objects 
in the picture, it is a thing, generally 
speaking, as far beyond their imagi- 
nation, as their practice. I heard, 
the other day, a good anecdote illus- 
trative of this. Mr ——, an artist 
of high respectability and long stand- 
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img, whose detail is good, but whose 
knowledge of the higher branches of 
art is not very extensive, visited Lon« 
don last year ; when he returned he 
met one of his brother artists, to 
whom he commenced his travelling 
history.—“ I visited,” he said, “‘ se- 
veral of the London artists; they were 
all raving about a thing called breadth 
—they maintained a good picture 
could not be produced without it. 


. For my part, I inquired for it at all 


the colour shops, but could not get it 
in the whole town.” With regard te 
Allan’s picture, the most fastidious 
amateur can find no fault with it in 
this respect ; and when I say so, I 
consider I am giving it the highest 
praise that a picture can well receive. 
Comparisons are odious, therefore I 
shall make none. But I believe this 
historical picture to be inferior to 
none of the kind, either in richness 
of colouring, composition, incident, 
or effect, that has as yet been painted 
by any living British art'st. The 
picture has taken him a year to paint, 
and I understand has cost him an im« 
mense sum of money. Those who 
are unacquainted with the details of 
historical painting will, no doubt, be 
surprised to learn, that to bring a 
picture of this size to its present 
state, cannot cost much less than from 
two to three, and sometimes four 
hundred Compositions from 
Scriptural History are not so expene 
sive, as the dresses, generally speak~« 
ing, are merely hanging draperies ; 
thus the same robes differently arran- 
ged suit different figures. Not so in 
subjects painted from National His- 
tory, where the strictest attention must 
be paid to the various costumes of the 
time—these must be procured at what- 
ever expense—and many of them 
must be made for the purpose ; the 
peculiar arms, and different armour 
of the time, must also be obtained. 
There is also the constant expense of 
hiring men and women to sit for the 
attitudes, and many other things too 
numerous to detail. The historical 
painter must be most particular in 
copying every trifling part of his 
picture faithfully; from nature. In 
this no man can be more so than 
Allan. For the ship which brought the 
Queen from France, he made a beaus 
tiful and laboured model, which he 
afterwards gilded. I recollect his 
once painting a subject ealled the 
Broken Fiddle, and a very brilliant 
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pictute it was. The story, or rather 
neident, was this :—An old sailor, 
‘who, as Hood says, had laid aside his 
farms, because a cannon ball took off 
his legs—had taken to play a fiddle in 
the streets, and beg for charity. Some 
‘wicked boys had much pleasure in 
teazing honest Jack, who took it very 
ill. One boy, in a green jacket, was 
particularly troublesome; and Jack, 
roused to the utmost pitch of anger, 
had vowed vengeance against him. 
Unfortunately another boy, who also 
wore a green jacket, but was perfectly 
‘well behaved and inoffensive, huppen- 
ed to pass within reach of the infuri- 
ated sailor, who, mistaking him for 
his tormentor, struck him on the head 
with his fiddle, and in doing so, broke 
it to pieces. The moment chosen by 
the artist, is immediately after the 
breaking of the fiddle. The unfortu- 
nate honest tar is regarding with hor- 
ror the fatal consequences of his an- 
ger. His wife, a lovely female, who 
stands behind, studded all over with 
children, seems filled with the liveliest 
ief at the irreparable loss of the fid- 
le; the sole means of their scanty 
subsistence. Behind them is skulking 
the little wag, who was the cause of 
the disaster. In the foreground sits 
the good boy in green, the unhappy 
victim of sins not his own. His head 
bleeds, and he roars lustily. He is 
supported by a worthy old dame, with 
one arm beneath his waist, the other 
extended in a menacing attitude to- 
‘wards the sailor, whom she seems re- 
proaching violently for his conduct. 
I recollect Allan at the time telling 
me, that when Sir Walter Scott saw 
this picture he was struck with the 
faithful representation of nature in the 
ry dame ; and putting himself in 
er attitude, and shaking his fist at 
poor Jack, he exclaimed in broad 
Scotch, ‘‘ How dare ye, ye scoondrel, 
strike an honest man’s bairn that gate?” 
I recollect Allan was much delighted 
with the quick way that Sir Walter at 
once entered into all his feelings, and 
at the very happy manner in which 
he expressed them. It has interested 
me so much to bring back to my me- 
mory the particulars of this beautiful 
picture, that I had almost forgot my 
object, which was to show the neces- 
sity of painting every minute trifle 
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faithfully from nature: Allan, to pairit 
correctly this fiddle; which the sailor 
had broke to pieces over the boy’s 
head, actually purchased a fiddle; 
which he broke over the head. of hig 
lay figure,* leaving the pieces as 
fell, and not ot his servant to 
sweep the room, till he had finished 
painting the broken instrument and 
its tragments. ! i 
I recollect another instance of the 
advantage of painting from nature, 
That accomplished artist, Mr Watson 
Gordon—of whom I have a great deal 
to say on a future occasion—had paint. 
ed a picture of a shipwrecked sailor, 
who was thrown on a rock, and thus 
saved from what the papers would 
call a watery grave. The boy clung 
well to the rock ; but what I was par. 
ticularly struck with, was the way 
that the shirt was represented, quite 
wet, and sticking to the skin. Upon 
inquiry, I found that he had gota 
near relation of his to cling to a nums 
ber of packing-boxes, which were 
his rocks ; and when he painted the 
wet shirt, he had a watering-pot, with 
which he watered his relative’s shoul- 
ders when they got dry. I hope my 
much-respected friend, Mr Watson 
Gordon, will not be displeased with 
me for relating this anecdote ; if so; 
I have no apology, except that it is 
too good to be lost. > we 
The opinion of one more great man, 
as to the necessity of a strict adhes 
rence to nature, and I have done. I 
mean no less a person than the Otto< 
man Emperor Mahomet II., who ha- 
ving seen some of the pictures of Gen- 
tile Bellini, (brother to Giovanni, the 
Master of Titian and Georgioni, ) ins 
vited him to Constantinople, where he 
arrived, and was treated by the Em« 
peror with the highest respect, and 
rewarded munificently with wealth 
and chains of gold. Shortly after he 
had been there, Mahomet was dissa< 
tisfied with his picture of the Decolla« 
tion of St John—maintaining that the 
bloody throat was not faithfully deli- 
neated. - He, therefore, for the benefit 
of the painter, ordered one of his slaves 
to be sent for, whom he had decapi- 
tated on the spot, desiring Bellini to 
finish his picture from nature, which 
he did ; but he was so terrified at the 
sight, that he never enjoyed peace of 





* For the benefit of the very unlearned, I think it necessary to mention, that a 
lay figure is a wooden figure of a man as large as life—the neck and limbs of which 


are movable. On it the artists put the dress which they intend to paint from. 
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mind, till he got leave to return to 
Venice—wisely judging, that chains 
of gold were of little value without a 
head to hang them round. 

Before leaving Mr Allan, I must 
congratulate him on his having been 
burnt out of the old town; he is, 
apparently, so much more covfort- 
ably settled where he is. On the right 
| left, his two principal apartments 
are decoratel in the most classical 
style, with armour of every description 
and nation, and chiefly collected in 
the remote and‘ distant regions of ro- 
mance, so interestit z to the imagina- 
tion of the poet or the painter—where 
Allan, like Salvator Rosa of old, pass- 
ed many of his early years in the en- 
thusiastic pursuit of his profession. 
Of late years, he has devoted himself 
to painting subjects from our national 
history. And many of the scenes and 
characters which Sir Walter, with his 
magic pen, has so vividly described to 
our imagination—Allan, with a kin- 
dred spirit, has exhibited to our eyes 
on canvass, with a truth and feeling, 
the result not only of a powerful ge- 
nius, but of the most laborious re- 

and unceasing labour. I trust 
he will continue to exercise his talents 
in the same exalted sphere, and that 
they will meet with that reward to 
which they are so justly entitled*. 





It was my intention on this occa- 
sion, to have mentioned particularly 
the works of John Watson Gordon, 
Esq. ; but I have loitered so long in 
Allan’s painting-room, that I must 
defer doing so till next month. All I 
will suy of him at present is, that se- 
veral of his portraits, which are to be 
exhibited in this Exhibition, would do 
credit to any collection — totally in- 
dependent of their merit as likenesses. 
I would particularly refer to a full- 
length of —— Veitch, Esq. of Elliock, 
a head-size of Francis Grant, Esq., 
and a full-length sitting of Miss Mar- 
garet Grant, a girl of five years old— 
also one of Lady Gray. At the same 
time, I shall have occasion to allude to 
the works of the late Sir Henry Rae- 
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burn, and alsoof Sir Thomds Law« 
rence. Should I feel myself inclined 
to continue these papers on the Fine 
Arts, I shall also review the works of 
most of the Scotch artists whose ta~ 
lents have obtained, or ought to have 
obtained, them distinction. 

Before concluding, I shall make a 
very few remarks om the subject: of 
antient pictures. Those who do not 
already know it, will be sorry to hear 
that there will be no Ancient Exhibi- 
tion this year. The actual reason of it is 
simply this—Various gentlemen, with 
a degtee of liberality and good-na- 
ture that cannot be tov highly praised; 
sent pictures ftom all parts of Scot- 
land, running the risk of getting them 
damaged, nae with almost the certain- 
ty of the frames being injured, more or 
less ; and this entirely for the improve 
ment of the Scotch artists, and for the 
benefit of the funds of the Institution. 
Most of these pictures were of the 
highest class; and many of them, I 
know, were purchased by acknow- 
ledged judges, at enormous sums of 
money, from every part of the conti- 
nent. These gentlemen, instead of 
meeting with the universal gratitude 
which their handsome conduct entitled 
them to, found their pictures critici- 
sed and condemned with the most un- 
paralleled insolence, arrogance, and 
ignorance. The natural consequence 
of which is, many of them have deters 
mined never again to contribute. In 
the enormous city of London, al- - 
though there are hundreds who ap< 
preciate and admire ancient pictures, 
there are not above five or.six indivi- 
duals who can be termed judges, and 
who are qualified to criticise, or whose 
criticism the public woyld in the least 
respect ; and they are intimately known 
to all that extensive circle who are 
accustomed to interest themselves in 
the Fine Arts. In Edinburgh, there 
are scarcely six people know any thing 
at all of the subject—most of these 
are members of the Institution or art- 
ists,—either of whom were of too re~ 
spectable a class to criticise, much less 
to insult wantonly, the contributors 





* I have taken alarm lest this disclosure of the treasures now in Allan’s studio 
may cause him to be interrupted in his labours by all the sight-hunters, the sphere of 
whose intellects (luckily for the public) is commonly confined to the pavement of 


Prince’s Street. 


In justice, therefore, to him and them, I warn them that his ser- 


vant isa stern woman. But she is nothing to a large mastiff of uncommon ferocity, 
a cross between the bull-dog and the blood-hound. This animal, with wonderful sa- 
gacity, seizes every one by the throat who comes to stare without authority, unless 


he be very rich, or a judge of painting, 
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$0 the Institution. It was therefore 
expected that there would be no re- 
amarks made on the pictures, further 
‘than a re the 
amost important in the newspapers. 
But unfortunately, 
“ Aman must serve his time to every 
s trade 
Savecensure,—critics are all ready made.” 
‘And, in Edinburgh, criticisms sprung 
ba mushroonis ; one, in particular, 
which ap in the Scotsman, ex- 
cited in minds of every one ac- 
uainted with or interested in the sub- 
ject, anger at its insolence, but great- 
er contempt at its total want of truth. 
In no situation of life, or upon no cc- 
casion whatever, do I ever recollect of 
any set of persons passing judgement 
upon the property of others, with such 
an immeasureable extent of arrogance, 
accompanied at the same time with 
ignorance so profound. 


“ With just enough of learning to mis- 
quote,” 
the authors of it declare every other 
picture to be either attributed to wrong 
masters, a copy, or repainted. They 
kindly inform a proprietor that his 
picture called Guercino, and one of 
the most palpable I ever saw, is a fine 
specimen Spagnaletto. Another 
tleman’s Schidone, of which there 
ppened to be an etching by the 
master, turns out to be a Caravagio. 
They discover that a set of seven pic- 
tures are the joint production of Jan 
_ and Le Nain, two artists whose 
ouring is as opposite as Rembrandt 
and Guido. A large Guercino, one of 
Napoleon’s pictures, which for a time 
os the Louvre, and was after- 
restored to the Austrian go- 
vernment, was questioned if the mas- 
ter had ever seen it. The magnifi- 
cent picture of St Sebastian by Van- 
dyke, the property of Mr Scroop, a 
most — judge of painting, 
was declared to be an ex le tame 
thing, in which no touch of Vandyke 
could be recognised but in the head of 
a horse. A picture by Guido, purchased 
in Italy by the late Gavin Hamilton, 
the artist, whose ju nt was ac- 
knowledged to be of the highest class 
all over the continent, and possessed 
yoy | by Mr Geddes and Mr 
Andrew Wilson, was said to possess 
neither the grace, drawing, nor co- 
louring of the master to whom it was 
ascribed.—To expose their malice and 


absurdity would be endless. But there 
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CApril, 
is one delicious morsel that must not 
be left out. After going round the 
rooms, condemning everything as bes 
ing bad and of no value, they at last 
reach a very unimportant little pice 
ture, humber so and so. Mark their 
modesty. ‘“ We pronounce!!! this 
picture to be a good and genuine spes 
cimen of the master.” Now, the quess 
tion comes to be, who may this ses 
vere and learned brotherhood be? f 
took pains to ascertain, and was prets 
ty credibly informed that it was the 
mutual production of a clothier before 
alluded to, and his friend, a disap. 
pointed London picture-dealer. For 
the former I felt grieved, for at one 
time I felt a sort of admiration for 
this literary cutter of broad-cloth. I 
thought ita fine thing for a man, whose 
body was confined behind the narrow 
limits of his counter, to allow his aspi« 
ring mind to soar towards the iy 
regions of poetry and romance, and, 
whilst he was selling worsted stock. 
ings, to dream of the beauties of Ra- 
phael, and the grandeur of Michael 
Angelo. 

But I am sorry to say my respect, 
for a time at least, is sunk, when I 
see this man lezve his innocent amuse- 
ments, to lend himself to write a cri« 
ticism, which, whatever Ais intentions 
were, on the part of his companion 
could have had no object but to in- 
sult his superiors. The know!edge of 
the former is known not to be deep— 
“ Yet still his tongue runs on, the less 
Of weight it bears, with greater ease; 
And with its everlasting clack 
Sets all men’s ears upon the rack.” 
The knowledge of the latter is merely 
that of a merchant, without any true 
feeling or science in the art ; and it is 
difficult to trace his object but in mae 
lice. But as to his animated compa- 
nion in iniquity, he could have had 
no object but the little vanity of au- 
thorship. 

“ °Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name 
in print ; 
A book’s a book, although there's no< 
thing in’t.” 
But for that slight gratification, I am 
sure, upon reflection, he is too well« 
aura 4 man not to regret the in- 
jury he has done to the advancement 
of art, by striving, as far as in him 
lay, to offend the contributors of pic- 
tures, and thus put a stop to Ancient 
Exhibitions. In the minds of those 
who understood the subject, the effect 
produced by that mighty effort of his 
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fluent pen savoured only of the bur- 
lesque. But unfortunately the un-~ 
learned, who are the many, believe all 


‘they read upon a subject with which 


they are unacquainted ; and worldly 
vanity is such, that we require the 
ignorant at least to revere the. trea- 
sures which they cannot appreciate. 
In Edinburgh, this winter, there 
have been several collections of pic- 
tures exhibited for sale—most of them 
execrable. Ina collection, however, 
in St Andrew’s Square, belonging to 
Mr Hickman, there is a fine Rubens 
and a ‘Titian; glso several other pic- 
tures of merit. In the Calton Con- 
vening-room there is a very fine col- 
lection of Italian pictures, advertised 
for sale as the property of a private 
gentleman. I think he has not done 
wisely in exhibiting such pictures in 
Edinburgh, as they would have met 
with a much better market in Lon- 
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tions of pictures. Qne I remarked, 
which professed to have the united 
collections of an ex-king, a German 
baron, and a Dutch b aster ; 
among them it was were £e- 
veral fine specimens of Corregio!!! 
These same Corregios sold for various 
sums, from three to ten pounds, where- 
in the purchaser had the worst of it. 
I believe, at this moment, there are 
more bad pictures in Athens, for its 
size, than in any other town in the 
known world. I shall conclude by 
relating an anecdote of that good 
friend to the fine arts, and honour to 
his native city, Lord E—n. 

Dining one day in a company where 
ancient pictures were the subject of 
discussion, he said, “ If onybody 
wants to buy picters, they should 
gang to Tours.”—‘* Tours, my lord ! 
why go there to buy pictures ?”— 
** Because Sir John Dalrumple has 





don. Besides these, in every part of bocht up a’ the bad anes.”—I wish Sir 

, the tewn your eye is arrested by pla- John would feel equally charitably 
ke cards, advertising sales and exhibi- disposed towards Edinburgh. 
an An AMATEUR. 
el 
t, 

I ODE TO THE MOON. 
= 
il Mother of light! how fairly dost thou go 
as Over those hoary crests, divinely led ! 
= Art thou that Huntress of the Silver Bow 
oe Fabled of old? Or rather dost thou tread 
of Those cloudy summits thence to gaze below, 
we Like the wild Chamois on her Alpine snow, 
Where hunter never climbed—secure from dread ? 

A thousand ancient fancies I have read 
Of that fair presence, and a thousand wrought 

" Wondrous and bright, 

Y Upon the silver light, 
r Tracing fresh figures with the artist thought. 
What art thou like? sometimes I see thee ride 
“d A far-bound galley on its perilous way ; 
- Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray ; 
- Sometimes behold thee glide 
- Cluster’d by all thy family of stars, 


Like a lone widow through the welkin wide, 

ws Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorrow mars ; 

Sometimes I watch thee on from steep to steep, 
Timidly lighted by thy vestal torch, 

i. Till in some. Latmian cave I see thee creep, 

= To catch the young Endymion asleep, 

Leaving thy splendour at the jagged porch. 


in- 
ont 


_ O thou art beautiful, howe’er it be! 

— Huntress or Dian, or whatever named— 

“ And he, the veriest Pagan, who first framed 
net A silver idol, and ne’er worshipp’d thee ! 


his It is too late, or thou should’st have my knee— 











Ode to the Moon. 


Too late now for the old Ephesian vows, 

And not divine the crescent on thy brows ; 

Yet, call thee nothing but the mere mild Moon 
Behind those chesnut boughs, 

Casting their dippled shadows at my feet, 

I will be grateful for that simple boon, 

In many a thoughtful verse and anthem sweet, 

And bless thy dainty face whene’er we mect. 


In nights far gone—ay, far away and dead, 
- Before Care fretted with a lidless eye, 

I was thy wooer on my little bed, 

And watch’d thy silver advent in the sky ; 

Letting the downy hours of rest go by, 

To see thee flood the heavens with milky light, 

And feed thy snowy swans before I slept ; 

For thou wert then purveyor of my dreams— 

Thou wert the Fairies’ armourer, that kept 

Their burnish’d helms, and crowns, and corslets bright,— 
Their spears and glittering mails ;— 

And ever thou didst spill in wand'ring streams, 
Sparkles and midnight gleams, 

For fishes to new gloss their argent scales. 


Why sighs? why creeping tears? why clasped hands ? 
Is it to count the boy’s expended dow’r ? 
That Fairies since have broke their gifted wands, 
That young Delight, like any o’erblown flower, 
Gave, one by one, its sweet leaves to the ground ? 
Why then, fair Moon, for all thou mark’st no hour, 
Thou art a sadder dial to old Time 

Than ever I have found 

On sunny garden-plot, or mozs- grown tow’r, 
Mottoed with stern and melancholy rhyme ! 


Why should I grieve for this? Oh, I must yearn, 

Whilst Time, conspirator with Memory, 

Keeps his cold ashes in an antique urn, 

Richly emboss’d with childish revelry,— 

With leaves, and cluster’d fruits, and flowers eterne, 
Eternal to the world, though not to me.— 

aq there will those young sports and blossoms be, 

The deathless wreath, and undecay’d festoon, 
When I am hearsed within, 

Less than yon pallid primrose to the moon, 

Whom now she watches through her vapours thin. 


So let it be: Before I lived to sigh, 

Thou wert in Avon, and a thousand rills— 

Eeautiful Orb! and so whene’er I lie 

Trodden, thou wilt be gazing from thy hills— 

Blest be thy loving light where’er it spills, 

And bl thy fair face, O Mother mild ; 

Still ae a soul in rivers as they run ; 

Still lend thy lovely lamp to lovers fond, 

And blend their plighted shadows into one ; 

Still smile at even on the bedded child, 

And close his eye-lids with thy silver wand ! 
7. 


Lonvon, lst March, 1827. 
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Le Revenant: 


LE REVENANT. 


“ There are but twa classes of persons in the world—those who are hanged, and 
those who are not hanged ; and it has been my lot to belong to the former.” 


Tusre are few men, perhaps, who 
have not a hundred times in the 
course of life, felt a curiosity to know 
what their sensatiuns would be if 
they were compelled to lay life down. 
The very impossibility, in all ordi« 

cases, of obtaining any approach 
to this knowledge, is an incessant 
spur pressing on the fancy in its en- 
deavours to arrive at it. Thus poets 
and painters have ever made the es- 
tate of a man condemned to die, one 
of their favourite themes of comment 
or description. Footboys and ‘pren- 
tices hang themselves almost every 
other day, conclusively—missing their 
arrangement for slipping the knot 
half way~-out of a seeming instinct 
to try the secrets of that fate, which 
—less in jest than earnest—they feel 
an inward monition may become their 
own. And thousands of men, in early 
life, are uneasy until they have mount- 
ed a breach, or fought a duel, merely 
because they wish to know, experi- 
mentally, that their nerves are capa- 
ble of carrying them through that 
peculiar ordeal. Now J am in a si- 
tuation to speak, from experience, 
upon that very interesting question— 
the sensations attendant upon a pas- 
sage from life to death. I have been 
HANGED, ahd am ALIvE—perhaps 
there are not three other men, at this 
moment, in Europe, who can make 
the same declaration. Before this 
statement meets the public eye, I 
shall have quitted England for ever ; 
therefore I have no advantage to gain 
from its publication. And, for the 
vanity of knowing, when I shall be 
a sojourner in a far country, that my 
name—for good or ill—is talked a- 
bout in this,—such fame would scarce- 
ly do even my pride much good, when 
I dare not lay claim to its identity. 
But the cause which excites me to 
write is this—My greatest pleasure, 
through life, has been the perusal of 
any extraordinary narratives of fact. 
An account of a shipwreck in which 
hundreds have perished ; of a plague 
which has depopulated towns or ci- 
ties; anecdotes and inquiries con- 
nected with the tion of prisons, 
hospitals, or hunatic receptacles ; nay, 
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“the very police 


orts of a common 
newspaper—as tive to matters of 
reality ; have always excited a degree 
of interest in my mind which cannot 
be produced by the best invented tale 
of fiction. Because I believe, there- 
fore, that, to persons of a temper 
like my own, the reading that which 
I have to relate will afford very 
high gratification ;—~and because I 
know also, that what I describe can 
do mischief to no one, while it may 
prevent the symptoms and details of 
a very rare consummation from being 
lost ;—for these reasons I am desi- 
rous, as far as a very limited educa- 
tion will permit me, to write a plain 
history of the strange fortunes and 
miseries to which, during the last 
twelve months, I have been subjected. 

I have stated already, that I have 
been hanged and am alive. I can gain 
nothing now by misrepresentation—I 
was GuILTy of the act for which I 
— Raga are individuals of 
respectability whom my conduct al- 
ready has disgraced, nd I will not 
revive their shame and grief by pub- 
lishing my name. But it stands in 
the list of capital convictions in the 
Old Bailey Calendar for the Winter 
Sessions 1826; and this reference, 
coupled with a few of the facts which 
follow, will be sufficient to guide any 
persons who are doubtful, to the proof 
that my statement is a true one. In 
the year 1824, I was a clerk in a Rus- 
sia broker’s house, and fagged be- 
tween Broad Street Buildings and 
Batson’s Coffeehouse, and the London 
Docks, from nine in the morning to 
six in the evening, for a salary of 
fifty a-year. I did this—not 
contentedly—but I endured it ; living 
sparingly in a little lodging at Isling- 
ton for two years; till I fell in love 
with a poor, but very beautiful girl, 
who was t where it was very 
hard to be honest ; and worked twelve 
hours a-day at sewing and millinery, 
in a mercer’s shop in Cheapside, for 
half a guinea a-week. To make short 
of a long tale—this girl did not know 
how r I was; and, in about six 
months, I committed seven or eight 
forgeries, to the amount of near two 
3G 
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hundred pounds. I was seized one the oe and indifferenee—and 
—- expected it for weeks,—as yet civi — there was no show of 
regularly as lawoke—every morning; anger or ill temper—with which I was 


and carried, after a very few ques- 
tions, for examination before the Lord 
Mayor. At the Mansion-House I had 
nothing to plead. Fortunately my 
motions had not been watched ; and 
so no one but myself was implicated in 
the charge—as no one else was really 
guilty. A sort of instinct to try the 
last hope made me listen to the ma- 
gistrate's caution, and remain silent ; 
or else, for any chance of escape I had, 
I might as well have confessed the 
whole truth at once. The examination 
lasted about half an hour; when I 
was fully committed for trial, and 
sent away to Newgate. 

The shock of my first arrest was 
very slight indeed ; indeed I almost 
question if it was not a relief, rather 
than a shock, to me. For months, I 
had known perfectly that my eventual 
discovery was certain. I tried to shake 
the thought of this off; but it was of 
no use—I dreamed of it even in my 
sleep ; and I never entered our count- 
ing-house of a morning, or saw my 
master take up the cash-book in the 
course of the day, that my heart was 
not up in my mouth, and my hand 
shook so that I could not hold the 
pen—for twenty minutes afterwards, 
I was sure to do nothing but blunder. 
Until, at last, when I saw our chief 
clerk walk into the room, on New 
Year’s morning, with a police officer, 
I was as ready for what followed, as if 
Thad had six hours’ conversation about 
it. Ido not believe I showed—for I 
am sure I did not feel it—either sur- 
prise or alarm. My “ fortune,” how- 
ever, as the officer called it, was soon 
told. I was apprehended on the Ist 
of January ; and the Sessions being 
then just begun, my time came ra- 
pidly round. On the 4th of the same 
monta, the London Grand Jury found 
three Bills against me for forgery ; and, 
on the evening of the 5th, the Judge 
exhorted me to ‘‘ prepare for death ;” 
for “‘ there was no hope, that, in this 
world, mercy could be extended tome.” 

The whole business of my trial and 
sentence, passed over as coolly and 
formally, as I would have calculated 
a question of interest, or summed up 
an underwriting account. I had never, 
though I lived in London, witnessed 
the. proceedings of a Criminal Court 
before ; and I could hardly believe 


treated ; together with the apparent 
perfect insensibility of all the parties 
round me, while I wasrolling on—with 
a speed which nothing could check, and 
which increased every moment—to my 
ruin! I was called suddenly up from 
the dock, when my turn for trial came; 
and placed at the bar ; and the Judge 
asked, in a tone which had neither 
severity about it, nor compassion—nor 
carelessness, nor anxiety—nor any 
character or expression whatever that 
could be distinguished—“ If there 
was any counsel appeared for the pro- 
secution ?” A barrister then, who 
seemed to have some consideration 
a middle aged, gentlemanly looking 
man—stated the case against me—as 
he said he would do—very “ fairly 
and forbearingly ;” but, as soon as he 
read the facts from his brief, that only 
—I heard an officer of the gaol, who 
stood behind me, say—* put the rope 
about my neck.” My master then was 
ealled to give his evidence ; which he 
did very temperately—but it was con 
clusive: a young gentleman, who was 
my counsel, asked a few questions in 
cross-examination, after he had cares 
fully looked over the indictment: but 
there was nothing to cross-examine 
upon—I knew that well enough— 
though I was thankful for the interest 
he seemed to take in my case. The 
Judge then told me, I thought more 
gravely than he had spoken before,— 
“That it was time for me to speak in 
my defence, if I had anything to say.” 
I had nothing to say. I thought one 
moment to drop down upon my knees, 
and beg for mercy ;—but, again—I 
thought it would only make me look 
ridiculous ; and I only answered—as 
well as I could--‘‘ That I would not 
trouble the Court with any defence.” 
Upon this, the Judge turned round, 
with a more serious air still, to the 
Jury, who stood up all tolisten to him 
as he spoke. And I listened too—or 
tried to listen attentively—as hard as 
Icould ; and yet—with all I could do 
—I could not keep my thoughts from 
wandering! For the sight of the Court 
—all so orderly, and r, and 
composed, and formal, and well satis- 
fied—spectators and all—while I 
was running on with the speed of 
wheels upon smooth soil downhill, to 
destruction—seemed as if the whole 
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trial were a dream, and not a thing in 
earnest! The barristers sat round 
the table, silent, but utterly uncon- 
cerned, and two were looking over 
their briefs, and another was reading 
a newspaper ; and the spectators in 
the galleries looked on and listened as 
pleasantly, as though it were a matter 
not of death going on, but of pastime 
or amusement ; and one very fat man, 
who seemed to be the clerk of the 
Court, stopped his writing when the 
Judge began, but leaned back in his 
chair with his hands in his breeches’ 
pockets, except once or twice that he 
took a snuff; and not one living soul 
semed to take notice—they did not 
seem to know the fact—that there 
was a poor, desperate, helpless, crea- 
ture—whose days were fast running 
out—whose hours of life were even 
with the last grains in the bottom of 
the sand glass—among them! I lost 
the whole of the Judge’s charge— 
thinking of I know not what—in a 
sort of dream—unable to steady my 
mind to anything, and only biting the 
stalk of a piece of rosemary that lay 
by me. But I heard the low, distinct 
whisper of the Foreman of the Jury, 
as he brought in the verdict—“ GuiL- 
ty, —and the last words of the 
Judge, saying—‘‘ that I should be 
hanged by the neck until I was dead ;” 
and bidding me “ prepare myself for 
the next life, for that my crime was 
one that admitted of no mercy in this.” 
The gaoler then, who had stood close 
by me all the while, put his hand 
— upon my shoulder, in an un- 
er voice, telling me, to ‘* Come 
along!” Going down the hall steps, 
two other officers met me; and, pla- 
cing me between them, without say 
ing a word, hurried me across the 
yard in the direction back to the pri- 
son. As the door of the court closed 
behind us, I saw the Judge fold up 
his papers, and the Jury being sworn 
in the next case. Two other culprits 
were brought up out of the dock ; and 
the crier called out for—‘ The pro- 
secutor and witnesses against James 
Hawkins, and Joseph Sanderson, for 


urglary !” 

I had. no friends, if any in such a 
case could have been of use to me—no 
relatives but two ; by whom—I could 
not complain of them—I was at once 
disown On the day after my trial, 
my master came to ime in person, and 
told me, that ‘“‘ he had recommended 
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me to mercy, and should try to obtain 
a mitigation ef my sentence.” I don’t 
think I seemed very grateful for this 
assurance—I thought, that if he had 
wished to spare my life he might have 
made sure, by not appearing against 
me. I thanked him; but the colour 
was in my face—and the worst feelings 
that ever rose in my heart in all my 
life were at this visit. I thought he 
was not a wise man to come into my 
cell at that time—though he did not 
come alone—But the thing went no 
farther. 

There was but one person then in 
all the world that seemed to belong to 
me ; and that one was Elizabeth Clare! 
And, when I thought of her, the idea 
of all that was to happen to myself 
was forgotten—I covered my face with 
my hands, and cast myself on the 
ground ; and I wept, for I was in des« 
peration. WhileI was being examined, 
and my desk searched for papers at 
home, before I was carried to the Man- 
sion-house, I had got an opportunity to 
send one word to her,—‘“ That if she 
wished me only to try for my life, she 
should not come, nor send, nor be 
known in any way in my misfortune.” 
But my scheme was to no purpose. 
She had gone wild as soon as she had 
heard the news of my apprehension— 
never thought of herself, but confess- 
ed her acquaintance with me. The re- 
sult was, she was dismissed from her 
employment—and it was her only 
means of livelihood. 

She had been every where, —to 
my master—to the judge that tried 
me—to the magistrates—to the she- 
riffs—to the aldermen—she had made 
her way even to the Secretary of State! 
My heart did misgive meat the thought 
of death ; but, in despite of myself, I 
forgot fear when I missed her usual 
time of coming, and gathered from 
the people about me how she was em- 
ployed. I had no thought about the 
success or failure of her attempt. All 
my thoughts were,—that she was a 

oung girl, and beautiful—hardly in 
te senses, and quite unprotected— 
without money to help, or a friend to : 
advise her—pleading to strangers— 
humbling herself perhaps to menials, 
who would think her very despair and 
helpless condition, a challenge to in- 
famy and insult. Well, it mattered 
little! The thing was no worse, be- 
cause I was alive to see and suffer from 
it. Two days more, and all would be 
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over ; the demons that fed on human 
wretchedness would have their prey. 
She would be homeless—pennyless— 
frieridless,—she would have been the 
— of a forger and a felon ; it 
needed no witchcraft to guess the ter- 
mination. 

We hear curiously, and read every 
day, of the visits of friends and rela- 
tives to wretched criminals condemned 
to die. Those who read and hear of 
these things the most curiously, have 
little impression of the sadness of the 
reality. It was six days after my first 
apprehension when Elizabeth Clare 
came, for the last time, to visit me 
in prison! In only these short six 
days her beauty, health, strength—all 
were gone ; years upon yeurs of toil 
and sickness could not have left a 
more worn-out wreck. Death—as 

lainly as ever death spoke—sat in 

er countenance—she was broken- 
hearted. When she came, I had not 
seen her for two days. I could not 
speak, and there was an officer of 

e prison with us too: I was the pro- 

ty of the law now ; and my mother, 
if she had lived, could not have blest, 
or wept for me, without a third per- 
son, and that a stranger, being present. 
I sat down by her on my bedstead, 
which was the only place to sit on in 
my cell, and wrapped her shawl close 
round her, for it was very cold wea- 
ther, and I was allowed no fire ; and 
we sat so for almost an hour without 
exchanging a word. She had no good 
news to bring me ; I knew that ; all I 
wanted to hear was about herself. I 
did hear! She had not a help—nor a 


hope—nor a prop left, upon the earth! © 


The only creature that sheltered her— 
the only relative she had—was a mar- 
ried sister, whose husband I knew to 
be a villain. What would she do— 
what could she attempt? She “ did 
not know that;” and “it was not 
long that she should be a trouble to 
any body.” But “ she should go to 
Lord S——- again that evening about 
me. He had treated her kindly ; and 
she felt certain she should still suc- 
ceed. It was her fault—she had 
told every body this—all that had hap- 
= if it had not been for meeting 

» I should never have gone into 
debt, and into extravagance.” I lis- 
tened—and I could only listen! I 
would have died—coward as I was— 
upon the rack, or in the fire, so I 
eould but have left herta@fe. I did not 
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ask s0 much as to leave her happy! 
Oh then. I did think, in bitterness of 
spirit, if I had but shunned tempt 
tion, and staid poor and honest! If} 
could only have placed her once more 
in the hard laborious poverty where } 
had first found her! It was my work, 
and she never could be there again! 
How long this vain remorse might 
have lasted, I cannot tell. My head 
was light and giddy! I understood the 
glance of the turnkey,who was watch- 
ing me—* That Elizabeth must be got 
away ;” but I had not strength even 
to attempt it. The thing had been 
arranged forme. The master of the 
gaol entered. She went—it was then 
the afternoon ; and she was got away, 
on the pretence that she might make 
one more effort to save me, with a 
promise that she should return again 
at night. The master was an elderly 
man, who had daughters of his own; 
and he promised—for he saw I knew 
how the matter was—to see Elizabeth 
safe through the crowd of wretches a« 
mong whom she must pass to quit the 
prison. She went, and I knew that she 
was going forever. As she turned back 
to speak as the door was closing, I knew 
that I had seen her for the last time, 
The door of my cell closed. We were 
to meet no more on earth. I fell upon 
my knees—I clasped my hands—my 
tears burst out afresh—and I called on 
God to bless her. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon 
when Elizabeth left me; and when 
she departed, it seemed as if my busi- 
ness in this world was at an end. I 
could have wished, then and there, 
to have died upon the spot; I had 
done my last act, and drank my last 
draught in life. But, as the twilight 
drew in, my cell was cold and damp; 
and the evening was dark and gloomy; 
and I had no fire, nor any candle, al- 
though it was in the month of Ja- 
nuary, nor much covering to warm 
me; and by degrees my spirits weak- 
ened, and my heart sunk at the des0- 
late wretchedness of everything about 
me; and gradually—for what I write 
now shall be the truth—the thoughts 
of Elizabeth, and what would be her 
fate, began to give way before a sense 
of my own situation. This was the 
first time—I cannot tell the reason 
why—that my mind had ever fixed 
itself fully upon the trial that I had, 
within a few hours, to go through; 
and, as I reflected on it, a terrer 
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ad over me almost in an instant, 
as though it were that my sentence 
was just pronounced, and that I had 
not known, really and seriously, that I 
was to die, before. I had eaten no- 
thing for twenty-four hours. ‘There 
wee bod; which a religious gentleman 
who visited me had sent from his own 
table, but I could not taste it; and 
when I looked at it, strange fancies 
came over me. It was dainty food— 
not such as was served to the prison- 
ers in the gaol. It was sent to me 
because I was to die to-morrow! 
and I thought of the beasts of the 
field, and the fowls of the air, that 
were pampered for slaughter. I felt 
that my own sensations were not as 
they ought to be at this time ; and I 
believe that, for a while, I was in- 
sane. A sort of dull humming noise, 
that I could not get rid of, like the 
buzzing of bees, sounded in my ears. 
And though it was dark, sparks of 
light seemed to dance before my eyes ; 
and I could recollect nothing. I tried 
to say my prayers, but could only re- 
member a word here and there; and 
then it seemed to me as if these were 
blasphemies that I was uttering ;—I 
don’t know what they were—I can- 
not tell what it was I said ; and then, 
on a sudden, I felt as though all this 
terror was useless, and that I would 
not stay there to die; and I jumped 
up, and wrenched at the bars of my 
cell window with a force that bent 
them—for I felt as if I had the 
strength of a lion. And I felt all over 
the lock of my door ; and tried the 
door itself with my shoulder—though 
I knew it was plated with iron, and 
heavier than that of a church; and I 
groped about the very walls, and into 
the corners of my dungeon—though 
TI knew very well, if I had had my 
‘senses, that it was all of solid stone 
three feet thick ; and that, if I could 
have passed through a crevice smaller 
than the eye of a necdle, I had no 
chance of escaping. And, in the midst 
of all this exertion, a faintness came 
over me as though I had swallowed 
poison ; and I had just power to reel 
to the bed-place, where i sank down, 
as I think, ina swoon: but this did 
not last,—for my head swam round, 
and the cell seemed to turn with me; 
and I dreamed—between sleeping and 
waking—that it was midnight, and 
that Elizabeth had come back as she 
had promised, and that they refused 
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to admit her. ' And | thouglit ‘that it 
snowed heavily, and that the streets 
were all covered with it as if with « 
white sheet, and that I saw her dead 
—lying in the fallen snow—and in 
the darkness—at the prison gate! 
When I came to myself, I was strug 
gling and breathless. In a minute of 
two, I heard St Sepulchre’s clock go 
ten ; and I knew it was a dream that 
I had had ; but I could not help fan« 
cying that Elizabeth really had come 
back. And I knocked loudly at the 
door of my cell; and, when one of 
the turnkeys came, I begged of him, 
for merey’s sake, to go down to the 
gate and see; and moreover, to take 
a small bundle, containing two shirts 
which I pushed to him through the 
grate—for I had no money; and—if 
he would have my blessing—to bring 
me but one small cup of brandy 
to keep my heart alive; for I felt 
that I had not the strength of a 
man, and should never be able to 
go through my trial like one. The 
turnkey shook his head at my re« 
quest, as he went away ; and said that 
he had not the brandy, even if he da- 
red run the risk to give itme. But, 
in a few minutes, he returned, bring- 
ing me a glass of wine, which he said 
the master of the gaol had sent me, 
and hoped it would do me good,— 
however, he would take nothing for 
it. And the chaplain of the prison, 
too, came, without my sending ; and 
—for which I shall ever have cause to 
thank him—went himself down to the 
outer gates of the gaol, and pledged 
his honour as a man and a Christian 
clergyman, that Elizabeth was not 
there, nor had returned ; and miore- 
over, he assured me that it was not 
likely she would come back, for her 
friends had been told privately that 
she could not be admitted: but ne- 
vertheless, he should himself be up 
during the whole night; and if she 
should come, although she could not 
be allowed to see me, he would take 
care that she should have kind treat- 
tment and protection ; and I had rea- 
son afterwards to know that he kept 
his word. He then exhorted me s0- 
lemnly “ to think no more of cares or 
troubles in this world, but to bend 
my thoughts upon that to come, and 
to try to reconcile my soul to Héaven ; 
trusting that my sins, though they 
were heavy, under repentance, might 
have hope of mercy.” Wheri he was 
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gone, I did find myself, for a little 
while, more collected ; and I sat down 
again on the bed, and tried seriously 
to commune with myself, and prepare 
myself for my fate. I recalled to my 
mind, that I had but a few hours 
more at all events to live—that there 
was no hope on earth of escaping— 
and that it was at least better that I 
should die decently and like a man. 
Then I tried to recollect all the tales 
that I had ever heard about death by 
hanging—that it was said to be the 
sensation of a moment—to give no 
pain—to cause the extinction of life in- 
stantaneously—and so on, to twenty 
other strange ideas. By degrees, my 
head began to wander and grow un- 
manageable again. I put my hands 
tightly to my throat, as though to try 
the sensation of strangling. Then I 
felt my arms at the places where the 
cords would be tied. I went through 
the fastening of the rope—the tying of 
the hands together: the thing that I 
felt most averse to, was the having the 
white cap muffled over my eyes and 
face. If I could avoid that, the rest 
was not so very horrible! In. the 
midst of these fancies, a numbness 
seemed to creep over my senses. The 
giddiness that I had felt, gave way to 
a dull stupor, which lessened the 
pain that my thoughts gave me, 
though I still went on thinking. The 
church clock rang midnight: I was 
sensible of the sound, but it reached 
me indistinctly—as though coming 
through many closed doors, or from a 
far distance. By and by, I saw the 
objects before my mind less and less 
clearly —then only partially— then 
they were gone alocgpatoen. I fell 


I slept until the hour of execution. 
It was seven o'clock on the next morn- 
ing, when a knocking at the door of my 
cell awoke me. I heard the sound, as 
though in my dreams, for some mo- 
ments before I was fully awake ; and 
my first sensation was only the dislike 
which a weary man feels at being rous- 
ed: I was tired, and wished to doze on. 
In a minute after, the bolts on the out 
side my dungeon were drawn ; a turn- 
key, carrying asmall lamp, and followed 
by the master of the gaol and the chap- 
lain, entered : I looked u shudder 
like the shock of clectricity—like a 
plunge into a bath of ice—ran through 
me—one glance was sufficient: Sleep 
wasgone asthough I had never slept— 








even as I never was to sleep again-=I was 
conscious of my situation! “ R-——~,” 
said themaster to me, in a subdued, but 
steady tone, “ It is time for you to, 
rise.” The chaplain asked me hew I 
had passed the night? and proposed 
that we should join in prayer. I ga. 
thered myself up, and remained seated 
on the side of the bed-place. My teeth 
chattered, and my knees knocked to. 
ether in despite of myself. It wag 
ly daylight yet ; and, as the cell, 
door stood open, I could see into the 
small paved court beyond: the morne 
ing was thick and gloomy ; and aslow, 
but settled, rain was coming down, 
“It is half-past seven o’clock, R——!” 
said the master. I just mustered an 
entreaty to be left alone till the last 
moment. I had thirty minutes to live. 
I tried to make another observation 
when the master was leaving the cell; 
but, this time, I could not get the 
words out: my tongue stuck to the 
roof of my mouth, and my speech 
seemed gone: I made two desperate 
efforts ; but it would not do—I could 
not utter. When they left me, I never 
stirred from my place on the bed. | 
was benumbed with the cold, probably 
from the sleep and the unaccustomed 
exposure ; and I sat crouched together, 
as it were, to keep myself warmer, with 
my arms folded across my breast, and 
my head hanging down, shivering ; 
and my body felt as if it were such a 
weight tome that I was unable to move 
it, or stir. The day now was breaking, 
yellow,—and heavily ; and the light 
stole by degrees into my dungeon, 
showing me the damp stone walls and 
desolate dark paved floor ; and, strange 
as it was—with all that I could do, I 
could not keep myself from noticing 
these trifling things—though perdition 
was coming upon me the very next 
moment. I noticed the lamp which the 
turnkey had left on the floor, and which 
was burning dimly, with a long wick, 
being clogged with the chill and bad 
air, and I thought to myself—even at 
that moment—that it had not been 
trimmed since the night before. And 
I looked at the bare, naked, iron bed- 
frame that I sat on ; and at the heavy 
studs on the door of the dungeon ; and 
at the scrawls and writing upon the 
wall, that had been drawn by former 
prisoners ; and I put my hand to try 
my own pulse, and it was so low that 
I could hardly count it :—I could not 
feel--though I tried to make myself feel 
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it—that I'was going topiz. In the 
midst of this, I heard the chimes of 
the chapel clock pe sane re ; and I 
thought—Lord pity on me, a 
wretch !—it could not be the three 
quarters after seven yet! The clock 
went over the three quarters—it chi- 
med the fourth quarter, and struck 
eight. They were in my cell before I 
perceived them. They found me in 
the place, and in the posture, as they 
had left me. 

What I have farther to tell will lie 
in a very small compass: my recollec- 
tions are very minute up to this point, 
but not at all so close as to what 
occurred afterwards. I scarcely re- 
collect very clearly how I got from my 
cell to the press-room. I think two 
little withered men, dressed in black, 
supported me. I know I tried to rise 
when I saw the master and his people 
come into my dungeon ; but I could 
not. : 

In the press-room were the two mi- 
serable wretches that were to suffer 
with me ; they were bound, with their 
ca them, and their — 

ther ; and were lying upon a benc 
heed by, until I ate ready. A mea 
le old man, with thin white 
ir, who was reading to one of them, 


’ came up, and said something—* That 


we ought to embrace,”—I did not dis- 
tinctly hear what it was. 

The great difficulty that I had was 
to keep from falling. I had thought 
that these moments would have been 
all of fury and horror, but I felt no- 
thing of this ; but only a weakness, as 
though my heart—and the very floor 
on which [ stood—was sinking under 
me. I could just make a motion, that 
the old white-haired man should leave 
me ; and some one interfered, and sent 
him away. The pinioning of my 
hands and arms was then finished ; 
and I heard an officer whisper to the 
chaplain that “ all was ready.” As we 
a out, one of the men in black 

eld a glass of water to my lips ; but 
Icould not swallow: and Mr W——, 
the master of the gaol, who had bid 
farewell to my companions, offered me 
his hand. The blood rushed into my 
face once more for one moment! It was 
too much—the man who was sending 
me to execution, to offer to shake me 
by the hand! 

This was the last moment—but one 
—of full perception, that I had in life. 
Iremember our beginning to move fors 
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ward, through the lo 
sages which led from ress-room 
to the scaffold. I saw the Col that 
were still burning, for the day-light 
never entered here: I heard the 
tolling of the bell, and the deep voice 
of the chaplain res*ing as he walked 
before us— 


arched pas~ 


**T am the resurrection and the life, 
saith the Lord; he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, shall live. 
And though after my skin worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God !” 


It was the funeral service—the or 
der for the grave—-the office for those 
that were senseless and dead—over us, 
the quick and the living. 

I felt once more—and saw! I felt 
the transition from these dim, elose, 
hot, lamp-lighted subterranean pas< 
sages, to the open platform, and 
steps, at the foot of the scaffuld, and 
to day. I saw the immense crowd 
blackening the whole area of the 
street below me. The windows of 
the shops and houses opposite, to 
the fourth story, choaked with ga« 
zers. I saw St Sepulchre’s church 
through the yellow fog in the distance, 
and heard the pealing of its bell. I 
recollect the cloudy, misty morning ; 
the wet that lay upon the scaffold— 
the huge dark mass of building, the 
prison itself, that rose beside, and 
seemed to cast a shadow over us—the 
cold, fresh breeze, that as I emerged 
from it, broke upon my face. I see it 
all now—the whole horrible landscape 
is before me. The scaffold—the rain— 
the faces of the multitude—the peo- 
ple clinging to the house-tops—the 
smoke that beat heavily downwards 
from the chimneys—the waggons fill- 
ed with women, staring in the inn- 
yards opposite—the hoarse low roar 
that ran through the gathered crowd 
as we appeared. I never saw so many 
objects at once, so plainly and distincte 
ly, in all my life, as at that one glance ; 
but it lasted only for an instant. 

From that look, and from that in- 
stant, all that followed is a blank. 
Of the prayers of the Chaplain ; of 
the fastening the fatal noose ; of the 
peng of the cap which I had so 
much disliked ; of myactual execution 
and death, I have not the slightest 
atom of recollection. But that I know 
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such oeeurrences must have taken 
place, I should not have the smallest 
consciousness that they ever did so. 
I read in the daily newspapers, an ac~ 
count of my behaviour at the scaffold 
that I conducted myself decently, 
but with firmness—Of my death— 
that I seemed to die almost without a 
struggle. Of any of these events I 
have not been able, by any exertion, 
to recall the most distant remem- 
brance. With the first view of the 
scaffold, all my recollection ceases, 
The next circumstance, which—to my 

tion—seems to follow, is the ha- 
ving awoke, as if from sleep, and found 
myself in a bed, in a handsome cham- 
ber ; with a gentleman—as I first open- 
ed om eyes—looking attentively at me. 
qT my senses perfectly, though I 
did not speak at once. I thought di- 
rectly, that I had been reprieved at the 
scaffold, and had fainted. After [ 
knew the truth, I thought that I had 
an imperfect recollection, of having 
found, or fancied, myself—as in a 
dream—in some strange place lying 
naked, and with a mass of figures 
floating about before me: but this 
idea certainly never presented itself to 
me until I was informed of the fact 
that it had occurred. 

The accident to which I owe my 
existence, will have been divined ! 
~ condition is a strange one! I am 
a living man; and I possess certifi- 
cates both of my death and burial. I 
know that a coffin filled with stones, 
and with my name upon the plate, 
lies buried in the churchyard of St 
Andrew’s, Holborn: I saw, from a 


window, the undressed hearse arrive. 
that carried it: I was a witness to my. 
own funeral: these are strange things 

to see. My dangers, however, and I 

trust, my crimes, are over for ever, 

Thanks to the bounty of the excellent 

individual, whose benevolence has rey 

cognised the service which he did me 

for a claim upon him, I am married 

to the woman, whose happiness and 

safety proved my last thought—so long 

as reason remained with me—in dying, 

And I am about to sail upon a far 

voyage, which is only a sorrowful one—~ 
that it parts me for ever from my benew 
factor. The fancy that this poor narra¢ 
tive—from the singularity of the facta 
it relates—may be interesting to some, 
people, has induced me to write it» 
perhaps at too much length ; but itis 
not easy for those who write without 
skill, to write briefly. Should it meet 
the eye of the few relatives I have, it 
will tell one of them—that, to his jeas 
lousy of being known in connexion 

with me—even after death—I owe 
my life. Should my old master read 
it, perhaps, by this time, he may have 
thought I suffered severely for yield- 

ing to a first temptation ; at least-4 

while I bear him no ill will—I will 

not believe that he will learn my des 
liverance with regret. For the words 
are soon spoken, and the aet is soon 
done, which dooms a wretched crea 
ture to ah untimely death; but bit- 
ter are the pangs—and the sufferings 
of the body are among the least of 
them—that he must go through ber 
fore he arrives at it ! 
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I nave said that the chateau (for 
the protection of which my friend 
andmyself were made answerable) was 
distant a full mile and a half from the 
ground of the encampment, and sepa- 
rated by rather more than half that 
space from the most advanced of the 
outposts. The orders which we re 
ceived, were, to keep up a communi- 
cation by patrols and sentinels with 
the nearest picquet—not to permit any 
violence to be done to the house or 
farniture—to guard ourselves against 
surprisal from the enemy—and to join 
the main body as soon as daylight 
should appear. To say the truth, we 
were far from being delighted with 
the honour conferred upon us ; for we 
could not but regard ourselves as ex- 
posed to a most unnecessary degree of 
pel for the attainment of an object 

worth the risk which was run 
in seeking to attain it. 

The first and greatest lesson which 
asoldier is required to learn, is obe- 
dience. Whatever may be the extent 
of personal hazard or personal incon- 
venience to which it promises to sub- 
ject him, an order once received must 
be carried into execution ; and both 
Charlton and I were too well acquaint 
el with the customs of the service to 
hesitate, on the present occasion, as to 
our course of proceeding. Taking with 
us the allotted guard,—thirty men,— 
we set out without a moment's delay, 
and reached our station just as a great 
clock in the hall was striking the hour 
of nine. 

The mansion, built after the French 
fashion, was fronted by an extensive 
court, fenced in on all sides by a brick 
wall of some ten or twelve feet in 
height. Having traversed this, we ar- 
rived at the main entrance, where we 
were received, with every demonstra- 
tion of politeness and hospitality, by 

€ owner ; a very gentlemanly, well- 
dressed person, apparently about forty 
years ot age. He overwhelmed us 
with apologies for the inconvenience 
which he doubted not that he had oc« 
casioned ; and assured us, in the same 
breath, that no efforts would be want 
ing on his part to render. our sojourn 
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with him as little irksome as possible. 
It struck me, at the moment, that 
there was rather too much of civility 
in this, considering the relation in 
which we really stood towards each 
other ; and I confess, that so far from 
feeling my uneasiness lessened, it be- 
came more powerful than before, 
through a vague apprehension of trea« 
chery, for which I could not satisfac« 
torily account. I resolved, however, 
to be peculiarly on my guard; and 
perhaps it was well for our little party 
that my suspicions chaneed to be thus 
easily excited. 

Having established our men in one 
of the out-buildings, (as many of them, 
at least, as were not. required to keep 
up the communication between the 
chateau and the nearest picquet,) we 
inquired, before entering the house, 
how many servants there might be 
about the place, and in what manner 
they were disposed of. It appeared, 
that, independently of domestics, no 
fewer than thirty male slaves, besides 
women and children, dwelt in the huts 
adjoining. Now, though we were not 
afraid of these poor creatures them~ 
selves, the thought occurred tous, that 
were their master dispesed to play the 
traitor, he might make of any or alk of 
them, very ready instruments. We 
therefore, though with a thousand de- 
clarations of regret for the necessity 
under whieh we lay, insisted upon 
lodging the whole body, for this night 
under one roof ; and planted sentin 
so as to hinder them from holding any 
secret intercourse with the family. 
Besides this, we mustered all the do- 
mestic servants, placed soldiers in the 
kitchen beside them, and took every 
other precaution which the singularly 
exposed nature of our situation seem< 
ed to require. 

This done, we followed our host, 
who conducted us through a spacious 
and well-lighted hall, up a winding 
oaken stairease, and introduced us 
into a drawing-room, fitted up and 
furnished with considerable taste and 
elegance. There we found the rest of 
the family assembled ; it consisted of 
an old lady, whom he introduced to us 
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as his mother—a young lady, whom 
he named as his daughter—and a 
middle-aged person in black, who, we 
were given to understand, was the 
family priest, or confessor. Our ac- 

uaintance, it appeared, was a a 

atholic ; and there being no Rom 

lace of worship in his neighbourhood, 
he afforded a home anda maintenance 
to a domestic chaplain. They were all, 
especially the master of the house and 
his chaplain, well-bred people. The 
old lady was frank and loquacious ; the 
young one, without being either shy 
or forward, maintained her own share 
in the conversation ; and both the 
priest and his patron had seen the 
world, and seen it to advantage. Nor 
was it by their conversation alone that 
they sought to amuse us. Tea, or rather 
a sort of compound between tea and 
dinner, was ordered in. On the same 
table were arranged cups and saucers, 
several dishes of cold meat, a few bot- 
tles of different kinds of wine, and fruit 
in plentiful variety. Of all of these 
we were hospitably invited to partake ; 
and, as the reader will easily believe, 
it required no violent pressing on the 
part of our entertainers to urge us to 
a compliance. 

All this was satisfactory enough, nor 
had we any better reason to complain 
either of the beds or lodging-apart- 
ments which were offered for our ac- 
commodation. Our meal being con- 
cluded, and as much claret consumed 
as we felt disposed to indulge in, the 
master of the house led us up stairs, 
and ushered us into a large well-fur- 
nished chamber, from which a door 
opened into a smaller apartment be- 

nd. In the former stood a capacious 

our-post bed; in the latter, a neat 
French couch was erected. These con- 
veniences he pointed out, and leaving 
us to decide by whom they should re- 
spectively be occupied, he wished us 
good night, and withdrew. 

My companion happened to be, at 
this time, in a delicate state of health, 
—the fatigues of the two last days 
overcame him, and he readily and 
gladly threw himself upon the bed. It 
was not so with me. If not robust, I 
was at all events eapable of enduring 
my full share of privations ; and I felt 
myself, under existing circumstances, 

upon to exert my powers of vi- 
gilance to the utmost. I did exert 
them. Instead of lying down, I wrap- 
ped my cloak about me, and descend- 
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ing quietly to the court-yard, walk. 
ed about in the cool night air ; some. 
times looking in upon the men to 
see that they were in a state of p 
ration, and at other times trud 
from post to post, in order to keep the 
sentinels on the alert. — I 

I was setting out, a little after mid.’ 
night, to perform the last mentioned 
of these duties, when the appearance 
of Williams, who advan 
the court with rapid strides, gr 
surprised me. I had heard se 
of the sentinels challenge ; but neither 
tumult nor the report of fire-arms fol: 
lowing their challenges, I paid little 
heed to either. As may be imagined) 
I eagerly inquired into the cause of 
visit ; and my consternation may be 
guessed at, when he informed me that 
an American straggler had fallen into 
the hands of his picquet, from whom 
information was obtained that an ats 
tempt was about to be made to cut off 
the party at the chateau. This, heal 
leged, was to be done by the -conmis 
vance, and under the directions, of the 
master of the house ; for whom, or for 
a messenger from whom, who might 
act as a guide, the corps intended 
the enterprise now waited. 

The reader will easily believe, that 
I listened to the preceding intelligence 
in no very enviable state of mind: 
Our numbers, as I well knew, were 
not equal to a successful resistance, 
provided the assailants chose todo 
their duty, and there was not a point 
on which we might not be assailed to 
advantage. The house stood in a sort 
of corner, between two roads ; the one 
that by which our column had advam 
ced in the morning ; the other a cross 
road, which came in upon it at ri 
angles. Along either of them, not 
fantry only, but cavalry, and even ar- 
tillery, might march ; whilst the bre 
ken nature of the ground in our reat, 
afforded a thousand facilities for the 
approach of troops, who might collect, 
unnoticed by our sentinels, withina 
few yards of their posts. There was 
no room for hesitation as to how tt 
behoved us to act. Hurrying to the 
hut where the body of the picquet was 
housed, I ordered the troops 
arms without delay; and, planting 
sentinels over the different entrances 
to the house, I took with me a file of 
men, and proceeded, without any serl- 

, to secure the nm of our host. 


But the bird had already flown. How, 
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or when he escaped, no one could tell ; 
but that he had escaped was certain. 
By this time Charlton, roused from 
his sleep, had joined us, and learning 
in what predicament we stood, pro- 
ceeded to make the best dispositions, 
which circumstances would allow, to 
meet the threatened danger. It was 
from the two roads, principally, that 
we had reason to apprehend an attack. 
That which joined the road to Alex. 
andria, of which I have already spo- 
ken as a by-path, fell in between 
our mansion and the camp; from it, 
therefore, we concluded that the prin- 
cipal effort would be made. Patrols 
were accordingly directed to proceed 
along that road every quarter of an 
hour, and, by way of making certain- 
ty doubly swre, he and I took it by 
turns to accompany them. But whilst 
we thus carefully watched that quar- 
ter, we were not neglectful of an 
One-half of the men were ordered out 
on sentry ; and the other half stood 
during the remainder of the night with 
their arms in their hands in the court 


The house-clock had struck one; 
and as yet no noise had been heard, 
nor any circumstances taken place, cal- 
calated » in an extraordinary degree, 
to excite alarm. We were beginning, 
indeed, to persuade ourselves that the 
enemy, daunted by the absence of the 
straggler Williams had taken, or ap 
prehensive, from some other cause, 
that their plans were discovered, had 
laid aside their intention ; when sud« 
denly a sentry on the right of the 
court challenged. This was not the 
quarter from whence we looked for 
an attack—the man who gave the 
alarm stood upon the Alexandrian 
toad, not upon the cross rood ; yet 
an enemy might be there also; so, 
leaving me to watch beside the by~ 
path, Charlton hurried off in the op- 

ite direction. The sentinel chal- 

again ; a third time we heard 

the cry, “* Who goes there?” but in 
amore abrupt tone; and then Charl- 
ton himself exclaimed, “ Fire, if they 
will not answer.” The tread of many 
feet was now audible, followed by an 
indistinct hum of voices ; but just as 
our anxiety respecting the issue had at- 
y meena avenue, hertresmtar ef 
away to other objects, by one of our 
own sentries, who kowiee wihallonged. 
Phere could not be a doubt, that if any 
persons were moving in his front, they 
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must be Americans, for this sentinel 
stood upon the cross road. I has- 
tened forward, a sergeant and three 
men following me, and reached him 
just as he had challenged for the se- 
cond time. ‘The soldier was perfectly 
justified in so doing. Not only could 
we even hear, distinctly enough, the 
tramp of people marching, but their 
very forms were distinguishable in the 
star-light. Without a moment’s he+ 
sitation I commanded the men to fire. 
The cnemy halted, seemed to hesitate, 
and then, without so much as return« 
ing the salute, melted away. All this 
was a matter of extreme mystery to 
me ; but in a few minutes it was clear~ 
ed up very satisfactorily. 

The sound of our firing drew Charl- 
ton, with the rest of the picquet, to the 
spot immediately ; and from them we 
learned, that the troops, whose ad- 
vance in an opposite direction had 


first alarmed us, proved to be an es- — 


cort of our own people conveying am-+ 
munition and provisions from the fleet. 
This intelligence at once accounted for 
the precipitate retreat of the Ameri-« 
cans. They had doubtless obtained 
information of the coming up of this 
detachment, and supposing that its ob- 
ject was to reinforce us, they not un- 
naturally concluded that their inten- 
tions were known, and their plot de- 
feated. Such, at least, was the opinion 
which I formed at the moment; and 
though I profess not to speak upon any 
ground more sure than my own sur- 
mises, I see no reason to suppose that 
it was incorrect. Be this, however, as 
it may, one thing is certain, that the 
force which but. a moment ago had 
threatened us disappeared, and that 
neither it, nor any other, gave us the 
slightest annoyance during the re- 
mainder of our watch. 

I am quite aware, that the preceding 
account will convey to the mind of 
the reader but a very inadequate idea 
of the state of painful and feverish 
excitement which affected us during 
the greater part of the night. From 
the instant that we became acquainted 
with the attempt which was about to 
be made against us, we naturally look~ 
ed for its commencement ; and henee 
every noise, the sighing of the wind 
through the trees, the waving of the 
heubeead: the creaking of a gate or 
door upon its hinges, one and all of 
these, as often as they occurred, were 
construed into the sound of an advan- 
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cing encmy. Nor was this feeling of 
anxiety less intensely experienced by 
the sentinels than by us. All their 
senses may truly be-said to have been 
upon the stretch; and as there was 
no moon, nor any other light except 
what which the stars afforded, it is 
not to be wondered at if the sense of 
sight repeatedly deceived them. Many 
a bush and stake was pointed out as 
the leading file of a column of 3 
more than one musket was levelled at 
such imaginary foes; and but that 
most of were old soldiers, well 
trained to coolness and caution, the 
worst consequences might have fol- 
lowed. Our situation, be it remem- 
bered, was totally different from that 
of an ordinary outpost. In the latter 
case, your detachment forms but one 
link of a connected chain, any effort 
to break in upon which must be made 
at the hazard of alarming the whole 
army ; and if you be forced, your re- 
treat is always direct and sure upon 
the main body We at this moment 
stood perfectly alone; and though a 
few sentinels doubtless communicated 
from us to the picquets, 5000 men 
might have thrown themselves be- 
tween us and the camp, without our 
heing able, by any exertions, to know 
it. There is not a doubt that we owed 
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3 t even 
that, which consisted of no mere than 
120 men, might have been cut off as 
well as we, had the Americans been 
somewhat less cautious of risking their 
persons. 

I have said, that after the retreat of 
the corps which threatened us from 
the cross road, we neither saw nor 
heard anything more of. the enemy 
that night. The Alexandrian road cons 
tinued, indeed, to the last to furnish 
occupation for the vigilance of our sen. 
tries ; for there was no end to the strag. 
glers, sailors, companies, and t 
which moved along it. But this cir. 
cumstance, though abundantly harass. 
ing at the moment, tended not a lite 
tle to increase our security, inasmuch 
as it gave intimation to the Ameri, 
cans, if any lay near, that our 
were awake. At length, however, the 
moment of our departure drew on, 
and we waited its arrival with the 
most unfeigned satisfaction. The first 
streaks of dawn were barely visible, 
when, calling in the more remote sene 
tinels, we began our march towards 
the camp ; and, gathering up the rest 
as we proceeded, reached Weellts 
just as the army was making ready to 
prosecute its advance. 
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Tue sun had not yet risen, when, 
under the guidance of two natives, 
whom our Quarter-Master-General 
had impressed into the service, the co- 
lumn began to move. Notwithstand- 
ing the excessive fatigues of last night, 
Charlton and I were far from being 
displeased at finding that an increase 
to the strength of the advanced guard 
was necessary, and that it fell to our 
lot to fill that important situation. Our 
men, likewise, were manifestly delight- 
ed with the post My rr to them, for 
the few hints which had been dropped 
as we pursued our way from the cha- 
teau, as to the desirableness of a little 
repose, after so many hours of watch- 
ing, were heard no more. We cheer- 
fully took our ground as one of the 
five companies committed to the direc- 
tion of Major Brown, and marehed off 
in the same excellent spirits which had 
animated us during the operations of 
yesterday. 

We soon cleared the few open fields 


which surrounded the place of last 
night’s bivouac, and struck into a wood, 
more dense and more tangled than 
which we had yet traversed. The path 
was 80 narrow, that four men could 
with difficulty move abreast ; and the 
thickets were so close and rough on 
either side, that the flank patrols could 
make their way through only by dint 
of painful exertions, and at a very lei« 
surely a Yet of one comfort we 
were all very sensible. The boughs 
meeting overhead, completely shelter- 
ed us from the rays of the sun; and 
notwithstanding the gloom which so 
broad a canopy cast around us, we saw, 
from the colouring which fell upon the 
grass, that to be so sheltered from such 
a sun, was a source of uo slender self- 
congratulation. We were now, it ap- 
peared, crossing the country, by a way 
little used except for sportsmen, 
hastening back into the great road to 
Washington,which had yesterday been 
abandoned. re 
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. Nota single event fell out worthy 
of tition, during the four hours 
which were expended in traversing 
this forest. No ambuscades lay in our 
way, nor did any skirmishers attempt 
to harass our movement. [Extreme 
bodily weakness, and the almost im- 

ious nature of the thicket, alone 
served to make our progress tardy. 
But at last the wood began to assume 
a more open appearance ; spaces oc- 
curred here and there, which gave 
proof of attempts made to clear it away; 
and the path became wider, more firm, 
and more like a road adapted to the 
common traffic of a civilized country. 
In a word, about nine o'clock in the 
morning, we found ourselves within 
view of the point to which our steps 
were directed; and in half an hour 
after, the by-path was abandoned, and 
we were once more in full march to- 
wards the capital. 

Nothing can be imagined more stri- 
king than the change which became 
immediately perceptible in all the out- 
ward appearances of nature. Instead 
of tra s wilds, we found ourselves 
marching through a country sufficient- 
ly open to convey the idea of its being 

peopled, and yet so far feathered 
with groves and plantations, as to give 
to it a degree of beauty, of which a 
state of over-population will doubtless 
some day deprive it. Green meadows 
and corn fields were separated from 
one another by patches of the ancient 
forest, which seemed to have been left 
standing, not so much for the purposes 
of use as for ornament; whilst here 
and there a gentle hill would swell up, 
cultivated to, perhaps, the half of its 
ascent, and crowned with wood. Nor 
were villages and solitary dwellings 
wanting. Within the space of three 
miles, we passed two hamlets, built 
each in a single row, by the wayside ; 
while numerous farm-houses, stead- 
ings, and larger structures rising from 
time to time on either hand, indicated 
that we had at last attained to a re- 
gion of something like refinement. We 
were all, both officers and men, con- 
scious that a powerful revulsion in our 
feelings was effected by this change in 
our circumstances. Numbers who had 
begun to lag behind, acquired new 
vigour from the contemplation of so 
many signs of life ; and conversation, 
which for some time past had almost 
entirely ceased, was renewed in every 
rank with fresh volubility. Te add to 
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the ary spirit of exhilaration, the 
bugles of the light corps sounded a 
lively march, and the troops moved 
on, in spite of heat and weakness, mer- 
rily, gayly, and rapidly. 

But it was not alone because we 
beheld houses and barns abundantly 
around us, that our spirits returned 
to us on the present occasion. There 
were other objects discernible, not less 
capable than these of putting soldiers 
upon their mettle. The road by which 
we travelled was deeply indented with 
the track of men’s feet and horses’ 
hooves, and by and by a few green fields 
on each side presented manifestations 
of a recent encampment. The ashes of 
fires not long extinguished were still 
smoking. Morsels of provision, bits of 
clothing, a firelock here and there, and 
numerous bundles of straw, all told a 
tale of troops having spent the night 
here ;, whilst palings, torn down in 
large quantities, seemed to imply, that 
of the forcé whose route we were fol- 
lowing, no inconsiderable portion was 
composed of cavalry. The expectation 
of being momentarily charged, could 
not, under these circumstances, fail to 
arise in the minds of all ; and as we 
had no horses of our own competent 
to protect the infantry even from the 
attack of a single squadron, the infan- 
try made ready to form into squares 
ata moment's notice, and protect them- 
selves. 

It was at this juncture that the 
mounted drivers proved of the most 
essential service to the expedition. 
Being attached to the advanced guard, 
they were placed, like us, under the 
general orders of Major Brown, and, 
directed by their own officer, (Captain 
Lempriere of the artillery,) they were 
most active, and most daring, in their 
efforts to hinder a surprisal. They 
rode, sometimes as far as musket-shot, 
a-head of the light infantry, and post~ 
ed themselves, in sections of three or 
four, at the corners of every grove, 
round which they found it either un~ 
safe or impracticable to attempt a cir~ 
cuit. The infantry of the advance, 
too, was particularly active ; not a sin- 
gle hiding-place was left unexplored ; 
by which means, though prudently on 
the alert, the main body was enabled 
to move on, under the full assurance 
that no enemy could reach them with- 
out time enough being allowed for the 
assumption of any order which might 
be necessary. 
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vaahine continued a: no ste 
is appearance, about ten 
o'clock, when the worn-out condition 
of his compelled the general to 
halt. We traversed a nce of 
not ‘less than twelve miles, and had 
journeyed for the last hour under 
@ sun, than which it were hard to 
conceive any more scorching. There 
was not a breath of air to fan our 
cheeks, and the dust and fine sand 
uaht pe less annoying to 0 7 
i and respiration, than they ha 
been on the afternoon when am in- 
road began. Numbers of our best men 
had already fallen by the way-side, 
and numbers more were prepared 
to imitate their example. It was, 
re, with a degree of satisfac- 
tion, of which the very memory has 
doubtless departed from those who 
experienced it, that we listened to the 
notes which directed us to rest. We 
threw ourselves down upon the grass, 
and in five minutes the mass of the 
army was asleep. For myself, the ex- 
ertions of to-day, superadded to the 
toil and anxiety of last night, com- 
- 0 wered me. Though the 
of life had been the consequence, 
I question whether I should have been 
able to resist the drowsiness which 
overwhelmed me. My eyes were clo- 
sed before my head reached theground, 
and I continued perfectly ignorant of 
all that was passing, for a full hour 
and a half. 

It was not without some difficulty, 
as he himself informed me, that at 
the close of that period my young 
friend Williams contrived to shake 
me into a state of renewed conscious- 
ness, At length, however, by dint of 
violent exertions on his part, I was 
enabled to open my eyes, and to see 
that the corps to which I was attach- 
ed had already begun its march, and 
that the others were preparing to fol- 
low. Hurrying after it, we soon over- 
took our division ; end the same rou- 
tine of scouring fields, scampering 

thickets, and feeling our wa 
over defiles and hollows, was repeated, 
with the same results as before. 

We had d about a couple 
of miles from the halting-place, and 
the hour of noon was past, when our 
attention was suddenly drawn to the 
left, by several heavy clouds of dust 
which rose in that direction. Though 
we could not doubt from what source 
the dust proceeded, the intervention 


of a considerable copsé between’ us 
end it, hindered us from saying with 
certainty that the enemy was in the 
position. The screen thus interposed 
was, however, speedily withdrawn, 
A farther advance of some hundred 
and fifty yards brought us clear of 
the plantation, and the American ars 
my became visible. Williams and ] 
were walking together at that ‘im. 
stant. ‘ Are these Yankees?” said 
he, with all the naiveté imaginable; 
“or are they our own seamen got 
somehow ahead of us?” 

I could not repress a smile at the 
question, though, to say the truth, an 
older soldier than Williams might 
have easily mistaken the force oppo- 
sed to-us for anything rather than the 
army, on whose valour the safety of 
@ great capital depended. 

The corps which occupied the 
heights above Bladensburg, was coms 
posed chiefly of militia ; and as the 
American militia are not dressed in 
uniform, it exhibited to our eyes 4 
very singular and a very awkward 
appearance. Sufficiently armed, but 
wretchedly equipped, clothed part in 
black coats, others in blue, others in 
ordinary shooting-jackets, and some iu 
round frocks, the three motley lines of 
infantry, but that their order was tos 
lerably regular, might have passed off 
very well for a crowd of spectators, 
come out to view the approach of the 
army which was to occupy Washing. 
ton. A few companies only, perhaps 
two, or at the most three battalions; 
wearing the blue jacket, which the 
Americans have borrowed from the 
French, presented some appearance 
of regular troops. The rest, as I have 
just mentioned, seemed country peo« 
ple, who would have been much more 
appropriately employed in attending 
to their agricultural occupations, than 
in standing, with muskets in their 
hands, on the brow of a bare green 
hill. There were, however, upon the 
right, some squadrons of horse, whose 
bearing was sufficiently warlike, whilst 
about twenty pieces of cannon, arran- 
ged at different points along the ridge, 
spoke of another and more serious af- 
fair, than a mere triumphal march 
through the middle of this levy. 

I have seldom been more Foreibly 
struck with anything than with the 
contrast, which a glance to the rear 
afforded at this moment, with the 
spectacle which was before me. A 
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column of four thousand British sol- 
diers, moving in sections of six abreast, 
and covering an extent of road greater 
than. its windings would permit the 
eye to take in, met my gaze in that 
ter, The dress, the perfect regu« 
rity of their step, the good order 
which they preserved, and, above all, 
the internal conviction, that they were 
only advancing to victory, excited in 
me feelings for which I have no words, 
and which he only can conceive who 
has stood in a similar situation. Nor 
was it the sense of sight alone, which, 
on the present occasion, was forced 
into a powerful comparison. The 
Americans, from the instant that our 
advanced guard came in view, conti- 
nued to rend the air with shouts. 
Our men marched on, silent as the 
gtave, and orderly as people at a fu- 
neral. Not a word was spoken, scarcely 
a ar passed from man to man, 
but each held his breath, and muster- 
ed up his best courage for the shock. 

The head of the column had just 
turned the corner of the wood, when 
it halted, and an aide-de-camp riding 
up to Major Brown, desired that he 
would proceed with the advanced 

ascertain the state of the vil- 
of Bladensburg, and, in case it 
should be occupied, dislodge its gar- 
rison. This the Major prepared 
to obey, and, calling in all his skir- 
mishers, except about half a company, 
he formed his men into one little co- 
lumn for the assault. 

I have said, that the Americans, in 
three lines, occupied certain green hills, 
about a couple of miles to the left of 
the point from whence we now beheld 
them. Between their position and 
ours, ran a branch of the river Poto- 
mac, across which a bridge was thrown 
at the extremity of the main street of 
Bladensburg. The road which con- 
ducted to the bridge ran parallel with 
the stream, and compelled us to move 
for some time completely under the 
eyes of the enemy, whilst the town 
itself stood on our side of the river, 
and was commanded by several of 
their guns. It is a place of inconsi- 
derable size, not capable, I should 
conceive, of containing more than a 
thousand or fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tants; but the a are, for the 
most part, com of brick, an 
there is a mound on the right of the 
entrance, very well adapted to hold a 
light field-pieee or two, for the pur 
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pose of sweeping the road. Under 
these circumstances we naturally con+ 
cluded that an American force. must 
be here. Though out of the 
line, it was not so far advanced but 
that it might bave been maintained, 
if not to the last, at all events. for 
many hours, whilst the means of. re- 
treat, so soon as ihe garrison should 
be fairly saepeenn ~- direct and 
. Our surprise, therefore, was not 
x palpable than our satisfaction, 
when, on reaching the town, we found 
that it was empty. 

As our orders went no farther than 
to direct that we should ascertain in 
what condition the place stood, our 
commanding officer deemed it need-~ 
less to attempt anything beyond its 
mere occupation. Even this, how- 
ever, was not effected without annoy- 
ance. The principal street which con- 
ducted to the bridge, lay completely 
exposed to the fire of a two-gun-bat- 
tery, which the enemy had. erected 
about the centre of their position; and 
instantly on our showing ourselves 
that battery opened. It was well ser- 
ved, and the guns were admirably 
laid. The very first shot cost us.three 
men; one killed, and the other two 
dreadfully wounded ; and the second 
would have been, in all probability, 
not less fatal, had we not very wisely 
avoided it. Wedinclined, at once, to 
the right and left of the road; and 
winding round the hoyses, made our 
way without any farther loss, as far 
as the last range ; when we were com- 
manded to lie down, and wait for the 
column. 

In the meanwhile, the main body 
being informed how matters stood, re- 
sumed its march, and approached the 
town. It was saluted, as we had been 
saluted, by a heavy and well-directed 
cannonade; but being warned by some 
of our people, where the danger lay, 
it so far avoided it, as to close up its 
ranks, and effect all the arrangements 
necessary for the assault, under cover 
of the green mound. Whilst this was 
going on, Charlton, Williams, and 
myself, having got our company as 
well together as might be, were lying 
behind a house, in momentary ex- 
pectation of the word. Cannon shot, 
after cannon shot, continued all the 
while, to pass through the thin brick 
walls about us; nevertheless we felt 
it derogatory to our. character to move, 
and we treated these visitations with 
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notice besides an ill-applied 
At last a ball struck a sol- 
lay between Williams and 
and carried off his leg. The 
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had hardly happened, when Colonel 
riding up, exclaimed, 
** Now, my lads, forward!—You see 
the enemy ; you know how to serve 
them.” So sayings he spurred on, 
advance, spring- 
ing,,with the celerity of thought, into 
their places, rushed towards the bridge. 
It was gained in a moment: but a 
couple of guns, which had doubtless 
been laid with special care, instantly 
opened, and seven men were swept 
down. No pause, however, occurred. 
** Forward, forward,” was the only 
word heard ; and forward we hurried, 
as fast as the excessive fatigue which 
we had undergone during the last 
eight-and-forty hours would allow. 

I had forgotten to mention, that 
whilst our bank of the river was bare 
and exposed, that occupied by the 
enemy was covered with a pretty thick 
belt of wood, which they had very ju- 
diciously filled with a host of riflemen. 
These, taking cool and deliberate aim 
from their lurking places, soon began 
to gall us with their fire. Not atew 
of our men fell beneath it ; but the 
bridge was instantly cleared ; the ad- 
vance was quickly scattered into skir- 
mishing order, and in five minutes, or 
little more, the belt was emptied of 
its defenders. Never did men with 
arms in their hands, make better use 
of their legs. Though we did our 
best to kill a few of them, I question 
whether one American lost his life in 
that copse ; so rapid, or if you please, 
so judiciously eondueted, was their re- 
treat. 

We had hardly cleared this little 
wood, when the 85th regiment, and 
the light companies of the 4th and 
44th, came pouring up to our assist- 
ance, To these we now attached our- 
a ne the whole of the light bri- 
gade, forming into one extended line, 
advanced to the attack. It was our 
fortune to act upon the left of the 
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road, where the copse happened. to be 
more thick, and the ground considers 
ably more uneven, than on the ; 
The consequence was, that we m 
on for several minutes without 
any enemy ; but the wood sudd 
ending, an open sloping field lay bes 
fore us; and in the rear of a high 
paling, which rau across the centre 
of that field, the enemy’s first line 
presented itself. I have stood under 
many heavy fires of musketry in my 
day; but I really do not recollect 16 
have witnessed any more heavy than 
that which they instantly opened ups 
on us. Had we been a numerous bo. 
dy, and in compact array, our loss 
must have been terrible; but we were 
few in number—certainly not more 
than one hundred in all ; and our ore 
der was that of skirmishers, each file 
being full ten paces apart ftom the 
other. The Americans, on the other 
hand, were in line, wedged together as 
closely as they could stand; their 
number could not fall short of a thou. 
sand men, if they exceeded it not, and 
they fired volley after volley as fast 
as they could load their pieces, and 
raise them again to their shoulders. 
Five guns, moreover, played upon-us 
without intermission: in a word, I 
can compare the shower of balls of all 
sizes and descriptions, which whistled 
round us, to nothing more aptly, than 
the pelting of a hail storm, whicha 
strong north-easterly wind drives into 
your face. The whole ground at our 
feet was ploughed vs with them, and 
their singing was like that of a tem- 
pest through the bare ecordage of a 
vessel at anchor. } 
Under this really tremendous fire, 
Williams bore himself, as his gallant 
conduct in the skirmishes which had 
diversified our march, led me to exe 
pect that he would bear himself. 
There was a railing, similar to that 
behind which the Amerieans were 
drawn up, which cut off the copse 
from the cultivated fields. He ‘was 
one of the first to spring over it; and 
shouting out to the men to follow, 
he called to me by name, and said, 
** Now, who will be first in the ene 
my’s line.” Without once pausing to 
look behind, he rushed on. I kept 


my eye upon him; indeed, we were 

hear enough to converse, had it been 

possible to hear the sound of a human 

voice in such a tumult; and I did 

what I could, rather to restrain his 
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ardour, than to give it encouragement. 
But at the very moment when I was 
repeating my entreaties, that he would 
look to the men, instead of thus rush- 
ing on ahead of them, a musket-ball 
struck him on the neck, and he fell 
dead at my feet. He never so much as 
moved. The bullet passed through his 
wind-pipe and spinal marrow, and he 
was a corpse in an instant. Poor fel- 
low ! even in the heat of action, I look- 
ed at him with a feeling of bitter 
agony, of which words can convey no 
impression. But I could not pause to 

ay the slightest tribute of respect to 
bis remains ; I ran past him, and soon 
found my attention so completely oc- 
cupied by other matters, as to forget 
even that such a one had lived and was 
dead. So overwhelmingly exciting is 
the interest of a battle, and so per- 
fectly engrossing are the thoughts to 
which it gives birth. 

Notwithstanding the paucity of our 
numbers, the American line began to 
waver as soon as we arrived within 
twenty or thirty paces of their front, 
and the shouting preliminary to a 
charge had hardly been uttered, when 
they broke, and fled. Our men were 
too much fatigued to follow with any 
celerity, but we pursued as quickly as 
we could, and bayonetting some sea- 
men, who pertinaciously clung to their 
guns, took possession of two, out of 
the five pieces of cannon, which had so 
severely galled us. Our work was, 
however, but beginning. In five mi- 
nutes, we found ourselves in front of 
a second line, more numerous and 
more steady than that which we had 
defeated. It was composed wholly of 
regular troops, who received us, as we 
came on, with a murderous fire, and 
instantly advanced to the charge. We 
could not pretend to meet them. At 
the first, we hardly mustered a hun- 
dred men ; we were now diminished 
to little more than half the number ; 
awhole regiment bore down upon us, 
and we gave ground. We fell back, 
however, slowly and indignantly, halt- 
ing from time to time, and firing with 
effect ; whilst the enemy, instead of a 
determined rush, which, if attempted, 
must have destroyed us at once, fol- 
lowed at the very same pace, and with 
the very same precautions. But their 
fire was very destructive ; at least it 
would have been, had there stood op- 
posed to it.men enough to deserve it. 

We had reached almost to the edge 
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of the thicket, when Colonel Thorn- 
ton. with a reinforcement of fresh 
troops, coming up, restored to us our 
former confidence, and we resumed the 
offensive. The enemy, in their turn, 
fell back ; but we could not follow 
with our accustomed rapidity,—our 
men were scarce able to walk, far less 
to run; so there was time for their 
line also to receive reinforcements, be- 
fore we succeeded in breaking it. The 
battle became now little else than an 
unintermitting exchange of tremend- 
ous volleys. Neither party gained or 
lost ground, but, for a full half hour, 
stood still, loading and firing as quick- 
ly as these operations could be per- 
formed. Whilst this was proceeding, 
Colonel Thornton received a ball in 
the thigh, and fell. The Americans 
raising a shout at the event, pressed 
on ; and our peogle, a little disheart- 
ened, retired. Charlton, myself, and 
several other officers who were in the 
field, did our best to stay them, and 
we succeeded, though not till Colonel 
Thornton, in order to avoid falling 
into the hands of the assailants, had 
been obliged to roll himself down the 
slope, to a considerable distance. We 
had retired, in part, as far as the 
ground where poor Williams lay, 
when one musket-ball, hitting the 
scabbard of my sword, broke it, and 
another, at the same instant, slight- 
ly wounded my arm. Yet I hardly 
felt the wound, so intent was I in 
rallying the men ; and General Ross 
himself coming up at this instant, 
with the better part of the 4th regi- 
ment, the fortune of the day was 
speedily decided. There was no more 
distant firing on our part. Charge, 
charge, was the only word of com- 
mand issued. It was heard witlr re- 
peated acclamations ; and the very 
music of our cheers acting like magic 
upon the Americans, they dispersed 
and fled in every direction. 

It were vain for me to attempt any 
description of the state of feeling which 
pervadesaman, when, after some hours 
of hard fighting, he first sees the line 
of the enemy become confused, and 
the manifestations of a flight exhibit- 
ed, His whole soul is engrossed with 
the desire of overtaking them ; and if 
there be a moment in man’s existence 
at which he would sincerely thank 
Providence for the loan of wings, it is 
surely then. For my own part, I 
strained my throat till it became dry 
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with cheering ; and running ony as 
well as exhaustion would permit, 
made an effort to overtake the Ameri- 
cans, who escaped from me, as persons 
who are fresh will always escape from 
those that are weary. To do them 
justice, however, their regulars, or ra- 
ther riglurs, as Jonathan himself calls 
them, were not unmindful of the les- 
sons which they had learned upon the 
parade. They covered their rear with 
a cloud of riflemen, at least equal, in 
point of numbers, to the troops who 
pursued them ; and the riflemen very 
deliberately, and very judiciously, took 
up positions, from time to time, wher- 
ever the cover of bushes or underwood 
invited them. Nor was their fire 
harmless. Several individuals, myself 
among the number, received wounds 
from them. I plainly saw the person 
who thus honoured me; he lay behind 
a little copse, and took aim three times 
before he hit me ; but, at last, his ball 
passed through the fleshy part of my 
thigh, and he escaped. 
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Too eager to be aware that I was 
again scratched, I pushed on with my 
companions as long as the last of the 
retreating force continued in sight; 
nor ever dreamed of halting, till fa. 
tigue and loss of blood together over. 
powered me, and I fell to the ground. 
7 for me, I dropped beside a 
pool of water ;—it was muddy and 
foul in no ordinary degree ;—yet my 
thirst, violent before, and doubly vio. 
lent now, from the exhaustion conse. 
quent upon a pretty considerable he. 
morrhage, gave to it a delicacy of fla. 
vour which [ had never perceived in 
water before, and shall probably never 
perceive again. I drank till that thirst 
was appeased ; and then looking round, 
perceived that there were but three 
British soldiers near me. They sat 
down beside me, till I, in some. degree, 
recovered my strength ; and having 
kindly assisted me to wrap a handker. 
chief round the bleeding limb, we 
crawled, rather than marched, back to 
rejoin our regiment. 


Cuapter VII. 


I rounp the brigade gathering to- 
gether its shattered remains, upon the 
summit of the high ground which the 
eneiny’s reserve had occupied in the 
morning. I say shattered remains, 
for out of the twelve hundred men 
who bore the brunt of the battle, nearly 
one-half had fallen; whilst of those 
who survived, and were fit for duty, 
many were absent for the purpose of 
attending to the wounded, and bury- 
ing the dead. As was but natural, 
my first and most eager inquiry was 
for Charlton. One friend,— not indeed 
of long standing, but still sincerely 
beloved ,—hay! this day been taken from 
me. I trembled lest I should be doom- 
ed to learn, that another was in the 
dust. But my fears were groundless, 
for Charlton was safe and unhurt, and 
we embraced, as friends are accustom- 
ed to do when they meet again at the 
close of a hard-fought action. 

My wound, though not severe, be- 
gan about this time to trouble me ; 
the limb was stiff, and the exertion of 
walking had produced some inflamma- 
tion. A little to the rear of the field of 
battle stood a cottage, into which my 
friend conducted me. We found in it 
few accommodations ; but it afforded 
at least clean water and a towel, which, 


with a fresh handkerchief, we applied 
to the hurt, as the best, and indeed 
the only dressing, which could at that 
moment be obtained ; for the surgeons 
were all too busy to attend to a case 
so little urgent. This done, we gladly 
threw ourselves upon a sort of boxe 
bed at one end of the room, and were 
asleep in five minutes. 

Our repose was not, however, of long 
continuance. The cottage soon became 
a place of general rendezvous to all 
the officers of the brigade, and the 
scene thereby occasioned was at once 
too lively, and too striking, not to call 
into play the senses both of actors and 
spectators. Congratulations and hearty 
greetings, mingled with an occasional 
expression of sincere regret, broke in 
upon our slumbers ; and the many 
anecdotes which each was enabled to 
relate—the mode in which affairs were 
conducted at different parts of the field 
—of the conspicuous valour of this or 
that soldier ; of the daring or timidity 
of the enemy at this or that point in 
the field—were all a great deal too in- 
teresting to be listened to with drow- 
sy ears. We quitted our couch, an 
joined heartily in the conversation and 
mirth of those about us. Of sober 
thought it must be confessed that lite 
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tle intervened ; the excitement of bat~- 
tle was yet too recent; and it is not 
under circumstances that man’s 
better and holier feelings are in force. 
Sorrow we did profess—ay, and felt 
it too—that more than one comrade 
whom we loved, were absent ; but our 
minds were too much occupied with 
other thoughts, to afford room for any 
rofound or even acute repinings. 

We had been thus employed for per= 
haps an hour or something better, 
when an orderly sergeant arrived with 
intelligence, that the second and third 
brigades were in motion, and that we 
also should be required to push on as 
soon as the men were collected. A few 
minutes only elapsed, before the bugle 
gave notice, that the corps was mus- 
tered. We obeyed the summons in- 
stantly ; and in five minutes more, 
the Light Brigade took the road to 
Washington. 

It was dusk when we quitted the 
position, and ——* dark before we 
reached the high-road ; but neither 
confusion nor delay took place. The 
path was broad and well-marked ; and 
the troops were all in that state of dis- 
cipline, which would have carried them 
through more serious difficulties, had 
such come in their way, whilst the 
consciousness of having done their du- 
ty, and the expectation of reaping the 
fruits of their toil, supported them 
under the exertion which was requi- 
red. For my own part, though the ef- 
fort to keep up became, by degrees, 
seriously painful, I shall never cease 
to congratulate myself on having per- 
sisted in making it. No one, unless he 
has chanced to travel under similar cir- 
cumstances, can form the most distant 
notion of the state of our feelings du- 
ring the progress of that journey. The 
destruction of Washington, or rather of 
the stores or public buildings in Wash- 
ington, had already begun ; and the 
heavy explosions which from time to 
time occurred, the sheets of fire which 
quivered through the air—the very 
waving of the flames heard in the still- 
ness of night to an extraordinary dis- 
tance—formed altogether such a scene 
as [ have no words adequate to describe. 
The field of battle was distant not 
more than four miles from the city ; 
from the first, therefore, these sights 
and sounds reached us; but as we 
drew nearer and nearer to the s 
from whence they proceeded, we all 
felt that conversation, under such cir« 
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cumstances, would have been sacrile- 
gious. We moved in that state of ad- 
miration, or rather awe, which locks 
up the voice, and oppresses the very 
reason. 

Having arrived at a sort of common 
about a quarter of a mile distant from 
the town, the halt was sounded, and a 
bivouac directed to be formed. With 
this view the men piled their arms and 
lighted large fires, for which fuel was 
found among the fences and palings 
near, and set about preparing their 
evening meal. That done, all sat down ; 
not with our usual noisy merriment, 
but to gaze in silence upon the confla~ 

ration which still proceeded. The 
cen of conversation which generally 
murmurs through a camp, was not 
heard to-night ; those who spoke at all, 
spoke only in whispers, as if we had 
been guilty of some act which made us 
ashamed to hear the sound of our own 
voices, or were placed in a situation 
of extreme peril. It was thus with 
us for full two hours. At last, howe 
ever, a consciousness of great bodily 
fatigue overcame every other sensation, 
and we turned our feet towards our 
fires; and, wrapped up as usual, soon 
fell asleep. 

But the night was not even now 
destined to be passed in quiet. It 
might be about twelve or one o'clock, 
when a tremendous peal of thunder, 
so loud as to drown, for an instant, eve 
ry noise, awoke us. The rain was fall- 
ing in torrents, and flash after flash of 
vivid lightning displayed not only the 
bivouac, but the streets, the houses, 
nay the very windows in the town, 
with a degree of minuteness far greater 
than the beams of a noon-day sun 
would have produced. The effect was 
magnificent beyond the power of lan- 
guagetodescribe. Noteventhedrench- 
ing, against which cloaks and blankets 
failed to afford protection, could lead 
me to neglect the occurrence ; for I 
really do not recollect, at any period of 
my life, to have been witness to a spece 
tacle so imposing. 

The thunder-storms in Virginia, 
though violent to a degree unknown 
in European countries, are seldom of 
very long continuance. In less than an 
hour, the present had died away, and 
there was again nothing to break in 
upon the quiet of the night, except 
an occasional roar as a magazine blew 
up, or a crash, as a wall or roof fel 
to the ground. But these were alrea< 
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dy familiar to us ; they interfered in 
no respect with our slumbers, which, 
being speedily renewed, continued un- 
broken till the hour of general muster 
dispelled them. 

As soon as dawn appeared, the bri- 
gade moved from its bivouac upon the 
common, and marched into the town. 
Proceeding along a narrow street, 
which was crossed at right angles by 
two or three of a similar description, 
we arrived at a large open space, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the rudi- 
ments of a square, and having its 
fourth imperfectly occupied by the 
ruins of the Senate-House. It is 
slightly raised above the level of the 
rest of the city, and is crossed by a 
_— stream, called, in true Yankee 
grandiloquence, the Tiber, as the hill 
itself is called the Capitol. Here the 
brigade halted, and piling their arms 
in two close columns, the men were 
permitted to lie down. 

Whilst the corps continued thus, I 
very gladly accompanied the surgeon 
into a house hard by, for the purpose 
of having my wound properly exami- 
ned and dressed. I found the building 
deserted by its owners; but of the 
domestics some had ventured to re- 
main behind ; and from one of these 
in particular I received the kindest 
treatment. She was an old negress ; 
a free woman, however, as she took 
care to inform us, and at the head of 
the establishment. The good-natured 
creature not only produced the con- 
tents of her master’s larder, but con- 
ducted me up stairs, took a nice linen 
shirt from a drawer, carefully aired it, 
and then begged that I would accept 
and wear it for her sake. Now, I 
know not whether an offer thus made 
ought, according to the strict letter of 
moral propriety, to have been attend- 
ed to ; the good woman was certainly 
giving away that which was not hers 
to give. Yet let the truth be told. I 
had worn my shirt by night and by 
day, under broiling marches, and 
through rainy bivouacs, the better half 
of a week ; and | confess, that the op- 
portunity of ————— it for a snow- 
white piece of linen and cambric, was 
a great deal too tempting to be ne- 
glected. I gladly took the American 
shirt ; and saved my own conscience, 
and the housekeeper’s reputation, by 
leaving an English one upon the 
dressing-table in its room. 

It so happened, that neither my 
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friend nor myself were employed in 
perpetrating any one of the deeds of 
violence by which the visit of the Eng. 
lish army to the capital of the United 
States was distinguished. Of the ar« 
senal, public rope-works, armoury, 
bridge and palace, we accordingly saw 
nothing, except the smoke and flame 
which marked their destruction. Neci« 
ther was an opportunity afforded of ma. 
king ourselves very intimatelyacquaint- 
ed with the general appearance of the 
ruin. Having procured a horse, I rode 
indeed through a few of what were 
called streets ; that is to say, along 
extensive lanes, paved only in part, 
and boasting, in numerous instances, 
of no more than five or six houses on 
each side of the way, planted at the 
distance of some eighth part of a mile 
from one another. But with such op- 
portunities of gathering information, 
it would ill become me to speak at large 
of a place, which has doubtless changed 
its aspect greatly in the course of 
twelve years, and may be, for aught I 
know to the contrary, as it might have 
been then, possessed of a thousand 
secret attractions, known only to its 
own denizens. The feature, in its ge- 
neral aspect, which remains most pro- 
minently in my recollection is, how- 
ever, not guite in accordance with 
our notions of a great capital. I per- 
fectly recollect, that in the line of se- 
veral of its public thoroughfares, as 
well as throughout the range of its 
more fashionable quarters, remnants, 
and no inconsiderable remnants, of the 
ancient forest were left standing. 
Noon had passed, when heavy co- 
lumns of dust, rising from certain high 
grounds on the opposite bank of the 
Patomac, attracted our notice. We 
were not left long in doubt as to the 
cause from whence they proceeded ; 
for the glittering of arms became in- 
stantly visible, and a large American 
force showed itself. It took up a po- 
sition immediately before us, and 
pushed forward a patrol of cavalry as 
far as the suburbs of Georgetown. 
There was not an individual in the 
army to whom these circumstances 
communicated a feeling at all akin to 
surprise. We had been led to expect 
an attack, rrom the hour of our ad- 
vance into Washington, and we were 
both ready and willing to meet it, let 
it happen when it might. But the 
elements interfered to frustrate the 
dcsign of the enemy,—if indeed they 
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seriously entertained such a design— 
of driving us from our positions ; for 
just at this moment the heavens be- 
came black with clouds, and a hurri- 
cane, such as I never witnessed before, 
and shall probably never witness again, 
. 1 know not anything in art 
or nature to which the noise of the 
vind may be aptly compared. It dif- 
fered essentially from thunder ; yet I 
never listened to thunder more deafen- 
ing, and its force was such as to throw 
down houses, tear up trees, and carry 
stones, beams of timber, and whole 
masses of brick-work, like feathers in- 
to the air. Both armies were scattered 
byit, as if agreat battlehad been fought 
and won ; and as it lasted without any 
intermission for upwards of three 
hours, neither party, at its close, was 
in a fit condition to offer the slightest 
annoyance to its adversary. For our 
parts, it was not without some diffi- 
culty that we succeeded in bringing 
our stragglers together, whilst day- 
light lasted ; and if its effects upon a 
regular and victorious army were so 
great, there cannot be a doubt that it 
was at least equally great upon an un 
disciplined and intimidated levy. 

In the meanwhile, the officers of the 
different corps had been‘ directed in a 
whisper to make ready for falling back 
as soon as darkness should set in. 
From the men, however, the thing 
was kept profoundly secret. They 
were given, indeed, to understand, that 
an important manceuvre would be ef- 
fected before to-morrow morning ; but 
the hints thrown out tended to induce 
an expectation of a farther advance, 
rather than of a retreat. A similar ru- 
mour was permitted quietly to eircu- 
late among the inhabitants, with the 
view, doubtless, of its making its way 
into the American camp; whilst all 
persons were required, on pain of death, 
to keep within doors from sunset to 
sunrise. This done, as many horses 
as could be got together, were put in 
requisition for the transport of the ar- 
tillery. Even the few wounded offi- 
cers who had accompanied the column 
were required to resign theirs ; and 
mine, among the number, was taken 
away. But the precaution was a very 
just and proper one. Not only were 
the guns by this means rendered more 
portable, but the danger of a betrayal 
from a neigh, or the trampling of 
hooves along the paved streets, was 
provided against ; and though indivi- 
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duals might and did suffer, their suf- 
ferings were not to be put into the 
scale against the public good. 

It was about eight o’clock at night, 
when a staff-officer, arriving upon the 
ground, gave directions for the corps 
to form in marching order. Prepara- 
tory to this step, large quantities of 
fresh fuel were heaped upon the fires, 
whilst from every company a few men 
were selected, who should remain be- 
side them till the picquets withdrew, 
and move from time to time about, so 
as that their figures might be seen by 
the light of the blaze. After this the 
troops stole to the rear of the fires by 
twos and threes ; when far enough re- 
moved to avoid observation, they took 
their places, and, in profound silence, 
began their march. The night was 
very dark. Stars there were, indeed, 
in the sky; but for some time after 
quitting the light of the bivouac, their 
influence was wholly unfelt. We mo- 
ved on, however, in good order. No 
man spoke above his breath, our very 
steps were planted lightly, and we 
cleared the town without exciting ob- 
servation. About half a mile in rear of 
the city, a second line of fires had been 
established. We looked towards it 
now, and the effect of the figures, 
which from time to time moved across 
the flames, was exceedingly striking. 
On arriving there we found that the 
other brigades had likewise commen- 
ced their retreat, and that the fires 
which burned so brightly, had been 
prepared by them exactly as we had 
prepared ovrs, previous to setting out. 
We caused the few men whom they 
had left behind to join us, as our men 
had been commanded to join the pice 
quets, and pursued our journey. 

We were now approaching the field 
of the late battle, when the moon rose, 
and threw a soft pale light over sur- 
rounding objects. At first her rays 
fell only upon the green leaves and 
giant boughs of the woods which on 
either hand closed in the road ; but as 
we proceeded onwards other spectacles 
presented themselves, some of which 
were of no very cheering or lively na- 
ture. When we gained the ridge which 
had formed the crest of the American 
position, open green fields lay stretch« 
ed out before us ; every one present~ 
ing some manifestation of the drama 
which had so lately been acted here. 
Broken arms, caps, eartouch boxes, 
with here and there a dead body, na 
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ked and ghostly white, were scattered 
about in every direction, whilst the 
smell, notexactly of putrefaction,butof 
something nearly akin to it, and ming- 
ling with the odour of scorched grass 
and extinguished matches, rose upon 
the night air very offensively ; yet the 
whole scene was one of prodigious in- 
terest and power. The river and town 
which lay near us, the former flow- 
ing quietly and beautifully along, the 
latter lifting its modest buildings in 
the silence of a moonlight night, form- 
ed a striking contrast with the devas- 
tated and torn ground over which we 
were marching, whilst the only sound 
distinguishable was that of the mea- 
sured tread of feet as the column pro 
ceeded down the slope towards the 
bridge. It was impossible, whilst tra- 
versing the place of his death, not to 
think kindly and affectionately of my 

oor young friend; his body, I well 

new, was not among the number 
which were bleaching in the rains and 
dews of heaven—it had been carefully 
committed to the earth beside that of 
a brother officer. I did not, therefore, 
look round under the idea of seeing 
it; but I did look round for the spot 
where he fell, and I was grieved and 
disappointed that I could not distin- 
guish it. The lapse of a few moments, 
however, was sufficient to draw off my 
attention to other, though hardly less 
painful subjects. We were already in 
the village; and a halt being com- 
manded, an opportunity was afforded 
of enquiring into the condition of the 
wounded. I failed not to avail myself 
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of it; but whilst the men were busied 
in picking up their knapsacks, which 
in the heat of action they had cast 
away, I stepped to the hospital and 
paid a hasty visit to the poor fellows 
who occupied it. It was a mortifyi 
reflection, that, in spite of our success, 
the total absence of all adequate meang 
of conveyance laid us under the ne. 
cessity of leaving very many of them 
behind ; nor could the non-commis. 
sioned officers and private soldiers cons 
ceal their chagrin on the occasion, 
One of these, a sergeant of my own 
company, who had received a ball 
through both thighs, actually shed 
tears as he wished me farewell, ree 
gretting that he had not shared the 
fate of Mr Williams. It was in vain 
that I reminded him that he was not 
singular ; that Colonel Thornton, Co. 
lonel Wood, and Major Brown, besides 
others of less note, were doomed to be 
his companions in captivity ; neither 
that consideration, nor the assurances 
of a speedy exchange, at all served to 
make him ‘satisfied with his destiny, 
Yet no apprehensions could be more 
unfounded than those of that man; for 
however unlike civilized nations they 
may be in other respects, in the hu- 
manity of their conduct towards such 
English soldiersas fell into their hands, 
the Americans can be surpassed by no 
people whatever. To this the wounded 
whom we were compelled to abandon 
to-night bore, after their release, am- 
ple testimony ; and they told a tale 
which hundreds besides have corroe 
borated. 
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Havine shaken this sergeant, with 
such of the privates as lay near him, 
by the hand, I proceeded to the ward 
occupied by the officers ; but had bare- 
ly time to express my commiseration 
of their case, when notice was given 
that the column was again ready to 
move. I joined it without delay. The 
soldiers, if they had not recovered each 
man his own, were, at all events, in 

ion of a sufficient number of 
nema of and we renewed our re- 


treat in as good order as had hitherto 


distinguished it. Of that order it may 
not be out of place to give here a brief 
account. 

Reversing the arrangements which 
had held good during the advance, the 


third brigade this night led the way ; 
it was followed by the artillery, now 
supplied with horses, which again was 
succeeded by the second brigade. In 
rear of this came the light troops, of 
whom three companies, which had 
furnished the picquets during the 
day, did the duty of a rear guard. 
Last of all moved the mounted drivers, 
supported by scattered files of in- 
fantry on each side of the way, whilst 
half a troop of rocket-men marched 
between the head of the rear-guard, 
and the rear of the column, in readi- 
ness to bring their horrible weapons 
into play at the first alarm. ’ 
Hitherto our men had moved on in 
profound silence. The strictest orders 
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had been issued that no one should 
speak, and no one thought of dis- 
obeying the order; but as the night 
stole on, and the distance between us 
and the city became hourly greater and 
greater, a degree of carelessness to the 
wishes of those in power, became ma- 
nifest through all ranks. The fact is, 
that we were completely worn out. 
The broken rest of a single day had 
by no means made amends for the toil 
of the five days preceding, and being 
followed by a night-march, proved ab- 
solutely useless. For some time, in- 
deed, the novelty of the scene served 
to amuse us. It was highly romantic 
to march through thick forests and 
woody glens, by the feeble light of a 
young moon; whilst the delicious 
coolness of the night-air came upon 
us with the greater force, that we 
could not avoid contrasting it with 
the sultry atmosphere which had op- 
pressed us when we last traversed 
these parts. Then, again, there was 
the idea of being followed,—the 
chance of a sudden attack, and the 
prospect of a night action,—all these, 
as long as we were near the position 
of the enemy’s camp, served to put 
new mettle into our bosoms. But in 
proportion as we got farther and far- 
ther from the seat of danger, romance 
gradually lost its influence ; till final- 
ly, the only sensation to which we 
were alive, was one of overwhelming 
weariness ; and the only wish which 
we cared to form, was, that an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded of lying down 
terest. About midnight, indeed, and 
for six hours after it, these feelings 
began to operate very powerfully. 
The men strayed from their ranks ; 
the officers found great difficulty in 
urging them on; some dozed upon 
their legs, and fell under the feet of 
their comrades ; others threw them- 
selves by the wayside, refusing to 
proceed farther. In a word, by seven 
o'clock in the following morning, it 
was perfectly manifest that an hour’s 
rest must be taken, otherwise one half 
of the troops would be in danger of 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 
We had accomplished a journey of 
some eighteen or twenty miles, when 
to the unspeakable joy of every man 
in the army, the General, finding him- 
self arrived at a convenient spot, com- 
manded a halt. I candidly confess, 
that I know nothing of the nature of 
the ground on which the halt occurs 
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red, nor of the dispositions which 
were made to render it secure, for my 
men were hardly stretched upon the 
grass when I followed their example. 
The only precaution which I took, 
was to seek out a shady tree whose 
branches might shelter me from the 
sun; there, from seven o'clock till a 
little before noon, I slept as soundly 
as ever weary traveller has slept, or 
could desire to sleep. At that period 
I was awoke to breakfast ; and in half 
an hour after, the column was again 
in motion. 

The sun had set, and twilight was 
rapidly closing in, when we found 
ourselves once more in the vicinity of 
Marlborough. There it was resolved 
to pass the night ; and as the same 
position was taken up which we had 
occupied during the advance, every 
mau felt himself in some degree at 
home. For ourselves, Charlton and I, 
willing, if possible, to find shelter un- 
der a roof, wandered away to a house 
about a stone’s throw apart from the 
corps; but it would have been better 
perhaps, that we had remained in the 
open air. The house in question was 
filled with such of the wounded, as it 
had been found practicable to remove 
on horseback, and in the clumsy wag- 
gons which our troopers succeeded in 
capturing. There were, if I recollect 
right, five or six officers in one room ; 
among whom we were persuaded to 
lie down. But the groans, and queru- 
lous complaints of some of these brave 
men,—complaints which every one 
who has filled their situation will un- 
derstand, and for which few will he- 
sitate to make allowance, effectually 
broke in upon our repose. We could 
not go to oy under such circum- 
stances ; and hence the greater part 
of that night was spent in vain endea- 
vours to bestow comfort upon those, 
whom bodily suffering rendered per- 
fectly dead to every consideration ex- 
cept the desire of ease. We were glad 
to retire about two in the morning, 
and to snatch a few hours of broken 
rest under a shed hard by. 

The dawn had not yet appeared, 
when the well known sound of troops 
mustering upon their ground, awoke 
us. We took our places as usual, with 
the men ; and having waited till there 
was light enough to direct our steps, 
once more began our march. ‘There 
was nothing in to-day’s operations at 
all worthy of notice. ‘The country we 
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had alrcaily traversed, and it exhibit- 
ed, of course, an appearance exactly 
similar to that which it exhibited be- 
fore ; whilst the absence of every thing 
like annoyance on the part of the 
Americans rendered our whole pro- 
gress more dull and monotonous than 
would have been wished. We were, 
accordingly, very well pleased at be- 
holding the houses in Nottingham 
again rise in view ; and our satisfac 
tion suffered no decrease when inform- 
ed, that here, as formerly, the night 
should be passed. 

It so happened, that Charlton and I 
fixed ourselves in the identical barn 
which had sheltered us before, and 
the reader will not be surprised to 
learn, that that apparently unimport- 
ant occurrence affected us more deep- 
1» than any which had taken place 

uring the whole course of the inroad. 
It was impossible to lie down upon 
the tobacco without thinking of the 
gallant youth who had lain there be- 
side us, only seven days ago. ‘True, 
he had been but a short time our com- 
rade ; we had enjoyed few opportuni- 
ties of judging as to his temper, dis- 
position, and general character, and 
we, neither of us, felt for him, what 
we felt for one another. But the little 
which we had seen of him, had all 
been favourable ; and his unaffected 
and noble behaviour in this very barn, 
forcibly occurred to us. I am not 
ashamed to confess that we shed some 
tears to his memory; and that he 
constituted almost the only subject of 
our conversation whilst we remained 
awake. 

After a night of sound and refresh- 
ing sleep, we rose in confident expec- 
tation of continuing the retreat, and, 
perhaps, reaching the boats that day. 
But we were mistaken. General Ross 
was satisfied that no pursuit would 
take place, and if it did, he was equal- 
ly satisfied that the pursuers would 
gain nothing by their exertions. Thus 
regarding matters, he resolved to rest 
his army during the 28th, and, at the 
same time, to secure as much of the 
property of which it had taken pos- 
session, as was contained in the barns 
and storehouses of Nottingham. Nor 
was there any difficulty in effecting 
the last of these purposes. The river 
was now crowded with gun-boats, 
barges, and other small vessels, into 
which the flour and tobacco were re= 
moved ; and the wounded being also 
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disposed of in the same way, there res 
mained neither impediment to retard 
our future movements, nor sources of 
anxiety to distract our plans. 

In this manner the whole of the 
28th was passed ; the soldiers, for the 
most part, keeping quiet, whilst the 
crews of the boats removed the plun« 
der. It fell, however, tomy lot, to be 
placed, towards evening, in charge of 
one of the outposts. There always is, 
and indeed must be, some anxiety at« 
tending this duty, because the very 
consciousness of responsibility can 
hardly fail to create it ; but on no oc- 
casion have I kept watch so peaceful. 
ly, and so much at my ease, as to- 
night. Notso much as once was an 
alarm given. ‘The sky was clear, the 
air mild,and the position commanding; 
in a word, all passed off as if I had 
been on duty in some military station 
at home, instead of in the heart of an 
enemy’s country. 

Having spent the night thus coms 
fortably, we were in good condition 
for the march that was before us,— 
and it was a trying one. A push was 
to be made for St Benediet’s at once. 
Formerly we had divided the distance, 
now we were to compass it in one day ; 
nor did we fail in performing our task, 
though many a good soldier found 
himself sore pressed to keep his sta- 
tion. It was a journey of seven lon 
leagues ; and came not to a close til 
after darkness bad set in. But like the 
march of yesterday, it was productive 
of no interesting event, and it led to 
the very same arrangements and dis- 
positions in which that had ended. 
We bivouacked under the ridge of the 
hill, in the identical spots which we 
had occupied on the 19th, and slept as 
soundly, and as uninterruptedly, as we 
had done on the night of our landing. 

The first campaign of General Ross 
in America, if a sudden incursion like 
that above described, deserves to be so 
styled, was thus brought to a conclu« 
sion. With a mere handful of troops, 
not exceeding four thousand fighting 
men at the utmost, he penetrated up- 
wards of sixty miles into an enemy § 
country, defeated him ina pitched bat- 
tle, insulted his capital, and return- 
ed in safety to the shore. It remain- 


ed now only to reimbark the army, 

and then his triumph would be com- 

plete. Nor was the shadow of adifficulty 

experienced in effecting this last,and not 

least perilous enterprise. Intimidated 
16 
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by his overthrow, the American leader 
dreamed not at any moment of harass- 
ing his conqueror, or i his 


3 3 
, two full days elapsed, ere he 
tured to ascertain that Washing- 
ton was abandoned. Though, there- 
fore, the most judicious precautions 
were taken, to cover the Sas 
against danger 5 no was al- 
forded of proving them ; for the troops 

took themselves -corps after corps to 


be 
the boats, and were corps after 


carried to ‘heir —— , 
only tumult to which choy Need, 
was produced by the shouts of the 
sailore, who welcomed them back with 
reiterated cheers, and who received 
them with as much cordiality as if 
they had been—not soldiers, but bro- 

ther-seamen. a ' n 
I cannot tepourtray the na- 
ture of aslous feelings, when I find 
myself once more treading the quar- 
ter-deck of a transport, -and relieved, 
2s it were, at once, from all military oc- 
ion and responsibility. That 1 
depet tes change » for the 
moment,cannot be denied. Our fatigue 
had been excessive ; and the prospect 
of a few days of unbroken rest was 


ya Ae pleasing than almost 
any which could 
der existing 


progress; as we afterw learned 
indeed. 
ven 


e been, un- 


circumstances, held out 
tome. Yet there was a consciousness 
went along with it, that perfect re- 
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pose is not a state of existence for 
which a soldier is , whilst the 
suddenness of the was of itself 
sufficient to take away much of what 
would have been otherwise highly a- 
greeable in it. It was not now with us, 
as it is with vee tmetny the close of 
a serious cam retire into - 
a es ee 
waster, fy Ca suport Saohe 
weather, for the most 
them inactive in the field, Sectors: r 


pied in eating, drinking, sleeping, 
Loe pe deerme be re itty ‘fol aoe 
end of a plank to the other. I have 
= mee er rrt tye J 
enjoy the ipect w was be 
dhe test day'of our 16. 


— n mind ae Setegey 
as temperament e > or 
the state of the animal splits," aay 
chance te undergo‘a change. = 
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THE SHEPHERDS CALENDAR.— BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


GENERAL ANECDOTES. 


SHEEP. 


Tue sh nenopensaly any sere 
- ln tang save that of natural af- 
fection, of which it possesses a very 
great share. It is otherwise a stupid, 
indifferent animal, having few wants, 
and fewer expedients. The old black- 
faced, or forest breed, have far more 
[powerful capabilities than any of the 

breeds that have been introduced 
into Scotland, and therefore the few 
anecdotes that I have to relate, shall 
be confined to them. 

The most singular one that I know 
of, to be quite well authenticated, is 
that of a black ewe, that returned with 
her lamb from a farm in the head of 
Glen-Lyon, to the farm of Harehope, 
in Tweeddale, and accomplished the 
journey im nine days. She was soon 
missed by her owner, and a shepherd 
all the way to Crieff, where 


followed 
| A aria ye 
way, an 
one told him that she absolutely 
persisted in travelling on—She would 
not be ing neither 


turned, regarding 

nor shepherd by the way. Her lam 

en far behind, and she had con- 
stantly to it on, by impatient 
bleating. She unluckily came to Stir- 
ling on the morning of a great annual 
fair, about the end of May, and jud- 
ging it imprudent toadventure through 
the crowd with her lamb, she halted on 
the north side of the town the whole 
day, where she was seen by hundreds 
lying close by the road side. But 
next yr my when all grew quiet, a 
little after the break of day, she was 
observed stealing quietly through the 
town, in apparent terror of the dogs 
that were prowling about the street. 
The last time she was seen on the 
road, was at a toll-bar near St Ni- 
nian’s; the man stopped her, think- 
ing she was a strayed animal, and that 
some one would claim her. She tried 
several times to break through per 
force when he opened the gate, but he 


always prevented her, and at length 
she turned patiently again. She had 
found some means of eluding him, 
however, for home she came on a Sab- 
bath morning, the 4th of June; and 


she left the farm of Lochs, in Glen. 
Lyon, either on the Thursday after. 
noon, or Friday morning, the week 
prem but one. 

arehope paid the Highland farmer 
the price of her, and she lived on her 
native farm till she died of old age, 
in her seventeenth year. 

I have heard of sheep returning 
from Yorkshire to the Highlands ; but 
then I always suspected that they 
might have been lost by the way. But 
this is certain, that when once one, or 


.a few sheep, get away from the rest 


of their acquaintances, they return 
homeward with great eagerness and 
governs. I have lived beside a 
ve-road the better part of my life, 
and many stragglers have I seen har 
ing their steps northward in the spring 
of the year. A shepherd rarely sees 
these journeyers twice; if he sees 
them, and stops them in the morning, 
they are gone long before night ; and 
dh he sees them ae night, ey will 
e many miles before morning. 
This strong sstasbuatah to the place 
of their nativity, is much more 
minant in our own aboriginal breed, 
than in any of the other kinds with 
which I am acquainted. 

There is another peculiarity in their 
nature, of which I have witnessed in- 
numerable instances. I shall only re- 
late one, for they are all alike, and 
show how much the sheep is a creae 
ture of habit. 

A shepherd in Blackhouse bought a 
few sheep from another in Crawmel, 
about ten miles distant. In the spring 
following, one of the ewes went 
to her native place, and a on a 
wild hill called Crawmel Craig. On 
a certain day, about the beginning of 
July follovving, the shepherd went and 
brought home his ewe and lamb— 
took the fleece from the ewe, and kept 
the lamb for one of his stock. The 
lamb lived and throve, became a hog 
and a gimmer, and never offered to 
leave home ; but when three years of 
age, and about to have her first lamb, 
she vanished ; and the morning after, 
the Crawmel shepherd, in going his 
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rounds, found her with a new-yeaned 
lamb on the very gair of the Crawmel 
Craig, where she was lambed herself. 
She remained there till the first week 
of July, the time when she was brought 
a lamb herself, and then she came 
home with hers of her own accord ; 
and this custom she continued an- 


‘nually with the greatest punctuality 


as long as she lived. At length her 
lambs, when they came of age, began 
the same practice, and the shepherd 
was obliged to dispose of the whole 
breed. 


But with regard to their natural af- 
fection, the instances that might be 
mentioned are without number, stu- 
pid and actionless creatures as they 
are. When one loses its sight in a 
flock of short sheep, it is rarely aban- 
doned to itself in that hapless and 
helpless state. Some one always at-~ 
rv itself to it, and by bleating calls 
it back from the precipice, the lake, 
the pool, and all dangers whatever. 
There is a disease among sheep, called 
by shepherds the Breakshugh, a sort 

deaily dysentery, which is as in- 
fectious as fire in a flock. Whenever 
a — feels itself seized by this, it 
instantly absents itself from all the 
rest, shunning their society with the 

test care; it even hides itself, and 
is often very hard to be found. Though 
this propensity can hardly be attribu- 
ted to natural instinct, it is, at all 
events, a provision of nature of the 
greatest kindness and beneficence. 

There is another manifest provision 
of nature with regard to these ani- 
mals, which is, that the more inhos~ 
pitable the land is on which they feed, 
the greater their kindness and atten- 
tion to their young. I once herded 
two years on a wild and bare farm 

Willenslee, on the border of 
Mid-Lothian, and of all the sheep I 
ever saw, these were the kindest and 
most affectionate to their young. I 
was often deeply affected at scenes 
which I wit there. We had one 
very hard winter, so that our sheep 
grew lean in the ing, and the 

warter-ill (a sort of paralytic affec- 
tion) came among them, and carried 
offa number. Often have I seen these 
poor victims, when fallen down to rise 
no more, even when unable to lift 
their heads from the ground, holdin 
up the leg, to invite the starvin lamb 
to the miserable pittance that the ud- 
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der yt could supply. I had never 
seen aught more affecting. 

i gonen ea ues Soe 
wi , when a lamb dies, i 
the mother have sufficiency of milk, 
to bring her in and put another lamb 
to her. I have described the process 
somewhere else ;—it is done by put- 
ting the skin of the dead lamb upon 
the living one ; the ewe immediatel 
acknowledges the relationship, and af- 
ter the skin has warmed on it, so as 
to give it something of the smell of 
her own progeny, and it has sucked 
her two or three times, she accepts and 
nourishes it as her own ever after. 
Whether it is from joy at this appa~ 
rent reanimation of her young one, or 
a little doubt remaining on her mind 
that she would fain dispel, I cannot 
decide ; but, for a number of days, 
she shows far more fondness, more 
bleating, and caressing, over this one, 
than she did formerly over the one that 
was really her own. 

But this is not what I wanted to 
explain ; it was, that such sheep as 
thus lose their lambs, must be driven 
toa house with dogs, so that the lamb 
may be put to them ; for ry beans 3 
take it in a dark confined place. But 
here, in Willenslee, I never needed to 
drive home a sheep by force, with 
dogs, or in any other way than the fol- 
lowing: I found every ewe, of course, 
standing hanging her head over her 
dead lamb, and having 2 piece of twine 
with me for the purpose, I tied that to 
the lamb’s neck, or foot, and trailing 
it along, the ewe followed me into any 
house or fold that I chose to lead her. 
Any of them would have followed me 
in that way for miles, with her nose 
close on the lamb, which she never 
= for a moment, except to chase 

e dog, which she would not suffer to 
walk near me. I often, out of curiosity, 
led them in to the side of the kitchen 
fire by this means, into the midst of 
servants and-dogs ; but the more that 
dangers multiplied around the ewe, 
she clung the closer to her dead off- 
spring, and thought of nothing but 
protecting it. 

That same year there was a severe 
blast of snow came on by night about 
the latter end of April, which — 
several scores of our lambs; and: as 
we had not enow of twins and odd 
lambs for the mothers that had lost 
theirs, of course we selected the best 
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ewes, aid put lambs to them. As we | » but however exeited and: 
were making the distribution, I re- @ ewe may be, she never ofe 
quested of master to spare me fers any resistance to mankind, be. 
a lamb for a hawked ewe which he ing perfectly and meekly passive to, 
knéw, and which was standing over them. The weather grew fine and, 
# dead lamb in the head of the hope,» warm, and the dead lamb soon decay~, 
about four miles from the house: ed, which the body of a dead lamb 
He would not do it, but bid me let does particularly soon ; but still this 
her stand over her speeiieeh | affectionate and desolate creature kept; 
or two, and en a twin wi hanging over the poor remains with: 
be ‘forthcoming. I did so, and truly an affection that seemed to be nourish« 
she did stand to her chatge; so tras ed by hopelessness. It often drew the: 
Ty; that I think the like never was tears from my eyes to see her hanging 


from the lamb ; and always, as I went 
my rounds, slie eyed me long ere I 
came near her, pA ~ tramping 
with her foot, and whistling through 
her nose, to fright away the dog. He 
got a regular twice aday as I 


with such fondness over a few bones,; 
mixed with a small portion of wool. 
For the first fortnight she never quit~ 
ted the spot, and for another week she: 
visited it every morning and evening, 
uttering a few kindly and heart-piers 
cing bleats each time; till at length 
every remnant of her offspring vanish 
ed, mixing with the soil. 


PRAYERS. 


Tuexe is, I believe, no class of men 


| meno the Protestant faith,so trul 
ae the shepherds of 
all the learning that the pa- 


rish ls afford ; are thoroughly ac- 


ted with the Scriptures of truth ; 
ly read in theological works, an«d 
, I am sorry,to it, generally 


Sapaaraest eee 
ters. aman 

tability-—-he must be so, else he must 
cease to be a shepherd. His master’s 
flock is entirely committed to his care, 
and if he does not manage it with con- 
chanetth chiphagell A piatof duseiod 
cannot oyed. A stock 
is hisown, ae so that his interest 
in it is the same with that of his mas~ 
ter; and being thus the most inde~ 


it of men, if he cherishes a 
Fenelon and the most insignitcont 
if he loses the esteem of his employ- 
érs, he has every'motive for maintain- 
ing an uni chable character. 

- It is almost inspossible, also, that he 
eam be other than a religious charac 
ter, being so much conversant with 
the’ in his — all the 
goingeon nature, and control 
of the otherwise resistless elements. 
He feels himself a dependent being, 


ar | and evening, on the great 
Ruler of the universe ; he holds con« 
verse With him in the cloud and the 


storm—on the misty mountain and the 
darksome waste—in the whirling drift 
and the overwhelming thaw—and even. 
im voices and sounds that are only: 
heard by the howling cliff or solitary 
dell. How can such a man fail to be 
eer gerber renga 

God, of an omniscient eye, and at 
——e arm ? 

The position generally holds ? 
for, as I have said, the sheph are 
a religious and devout set of men, and 
among them the antiquated but de» 
lightfal exercise of family worship is 
never neglected. It is always gone 
about with decency and decorum, but 
formality being a thing despised, there 
is no composition that I ever heard 80 
truly original as these prayers occa~ 
sionally are ; sometimes for rude elo« 
quence and pathos, at other times for 
a nondescript sort of pomp, and not 
unfrequently for a plain and some« 
what unbecoming familiarity. 

One of the most notable men for 
this sort‘of family eloquence was Adam 
Scott, in Upper Dalgliesh. I had-an 
uncle who povded with him, and from 


bim I had many quotations from Adam 
Scott’s prayers :——-a few of them are as 
follow. 

“We particularly thank thee for 
thy great goodness to Meg, and that 
ever it came into your head to take 
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any th t of sic an useless baw-waw 
as ber.” ‘ This was alittle girl that had 
been somewhat. miraculously saved 
from drowning.) . “ For thy mae? 
sake—for the of thy poor sinfu’ 
servants that are now addressing thee 
in their ain shilly-shally way, and for 
the sake o’. mair than -we dare weel 
name to thee, hac m on Rob. Ye 
ken yoursell he is a wild mischievous 
eallant, and thinks nae mair 0’ com- 
mitting sin than a dog does o’ licking 
a dish ; but put thy hook = ys noew, 
and thy bridle in his gab, an im 
come back to thee wap ‘ut he'll 
no forget the langest day he has to 
leeve.” , 


“ Dinna forget poor Jamie, wha’s 
far away frae amang us the night. 
Keep thy arm o’ power about him, an’ 
0, I wish ye wad endow him wi’ a 
little spunk and smeddum to act for 
himsell. For if ye dinna, he’ll be but 
a bauchle in this world, and a back- 
sitter in the neist.” 

“ We desire to be submissive to thy 
will aud pleasure at a’ times, but our 
desires are like. new-bridled colts, or 
dogs that are first laid. to the brae ; 

run wild frae under our control. 
Thou hast added one to our family— 
s0 has been thy will, but it would ne- 
ver hae been mine—if it’s of thee, do 
thou bless and prosper the connexion ; 
but if the fool hath done it out of car- 
nal desire, against all reason and cre~ 
dit, may the cauld rainy cloud of ad- 
versity settle on his habitation, till he 
shiver in the flame that his folly hath 
kindled.” (I think this was said to 
be in allusion to the marriage of one of 
his sons, 
- “ We're @ like hawks, we're a’ like 
snails, we're a’ like slogie riddles ;—~ 
like hawks to do evil, like snails to do 
good, and like slogie riddles, that let 
ee a’ the good, and keep the 


‘“* Bring down the tyrant and his 
lang neb, for he has done muckle ill 
the year, and gie him a-cup o’ thy 
wrath, and gin he winna tak that, gie 


- Kelty signifies double, or two cups. 
is was an occasional petition for one 
season only, and my uncle never could 
comprehend what it meant.—The ge- 
character of Scott was one of 
decision and activity ; constant in the 
duties of religion, but not over strict 
with regard to some of its moral pre- 
cepts. 
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I have heard the following petitions 
poner times in the family prayers of 
an old relation of my own, ob daw 
gone to-his rest. 

“ And moreover and aboon, do theu 
bless.us a’ wi’ thy best warldly blessings 
—wi’ bread for the belly an’ theeking: 
for the back, a lang stride an’ a clear 
ee-sight. Keep us from a’ proud 
sing and upsetting—trom foul dips; 
and stray steps, and from all unneces- 
sary trouble.’ 

. But, in generalities, these prayers are 
never half so original as when they 
come to particular incidents that affect 
only the petitioners ; for there are some 
things happening to them daily, which 
they deem it their bounden duty to 
remember before their Maker, either by 
way of petition, confession, or thanks+ 
giving. The following was told tome 
as a part of the same worthy old man’s 
as occasionally, for some weeks 

ore he left a master, in whose fa~ 
ther’s service and his own the decayed 
se ama had spent the whole of his 

e 


*€ Bless my master and his family 
with thy best blessings in Christ Je- , 
sus. Prosper all his worldly concerns, 
especially that valuable part which is 
committed to my care. I have worn 
out my life in the service of him and 
his fathers, and thou knowest that.I 
have never bowed a knee before thee 
without remembering them. ‘Thou 
knowest, also, that I have never stue 
died night’s rest, nor day’s comfort, 
when put in competition with their 
interest. The foulest days and the 
stormiest nights were to me as the 
brightest of summer ; and if he has 
done weel in casting out his auld ser- 
vant, do thou forgive him. I forgive 
him with all my heart, and will never 
cease to pray for him; but when the 
hard storms o’ winter come, may he 
miss the braid bonnet and the gray 
head, and say to himsell, ‘ I wish to 
God that my auld herd had been here 
yet.’ I ken o’ neither house nor habi- 
tation this night, but for the sake o’ 
them amang us that canna do for thems 
sells, I ken thou wilt provide ane ; for 
though thou hast tried me with hard 
and sair adversities, I have had more 
than my share of thy mercies, and 
thou ken’st better than I can tell thee 
that thou hast never bestowed them on 
an unthankfal heart.” 

This is the sentence, exactly as- it 
was related to me, but I am sure it is 
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not correct ; for, very like his 
seamed Sore bes ser. 
near guage in one sen« 
tence in my life. I once heard him 
say, in allusion to a chapter he had 
been reading about David and Goliath, 
and just at the close of his prayer: 
* And when our besetting sins come 
bragging and blowstering upon us, like 
Gully o' Gath, O enable us to fling off 
the airmer and hairnishin’ o’ the law, 
whilk we haena proved, an’ whup up 
the simple sling o’ the gespel, and nail 
the smooth stanes o’ redeeming grace 
into their foreheads.” 

Of all the compositions, for ov 
pathos, that I ever saw or heard, his 
prayer, on the evening of that day on 
which he buried his only son, excell- 
ed; but at this distance of time, it is 
impossible for me to do it justice ; and 
hoping that it is recorded in heaven, 
I not take it on me to garble it. 
He began the subject of his sorrows 

us :— 

** Thou hast seen meet, in thy wise 
providence, to remove the staff out of 
my right hand, at the very time when, 


to us poor sand-blind mortals, it ap- 
peared tha I stood maist in need ot. 

ut O it was a sicker ane, an’ a sure 
ane, an’ a dear ane to my heart! an’ 
how I'll climb the steep hill o’ auld 
age an’ sorrow without it, thou may’st 
ken, but I nage 

His singing of ms beat all 
exhibitions ‘that ever a witnessed 
of a sacred nature. He had not the 
least air of sacred music ; there was no 
attempt at it ; it was a sort of recita- 
tive of the most grotesque kind ; and 
yet he delighted in it, and sung far 
more verses every night than is cus- 
tomary. The first time 1 heard bim I 
was very young ; but I could not stand 
it, but leaned myself back into a bed, 
and laughed till the sweat ran off me 
in streams. He had likewise an out- 
of-the-way custom, in reading a por- 
tion of Scripture every night, of al- 
ways ing remarks as he went on. 
And ane eee ! Lae ape ter 
evening I heard him reading a 
ter—I have forgot where it Sionins 
he came to words like these: “‘ And 
other nations, whom the great and no- 
ble Asnapper brought over’ ——John 


oe pe short, , considering for a 
little, says : “‘Asnapper ! whaten aking 
was he that? I dinna mind o’ ever 


hearing tell o’ him afore.” 
*‘ I dinna ken,” said one of the girls ; 
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“ but he has a queer name,”—‘* I¢ ig 
something like a goolly knife,” said , 


ounger one. ‘* Whisht, dame,” said 
John, and then went on with the 
chapter. I believe it was about the 
fourth or fifth chapter of Ezra. He 
seldom missed a few] observations of 
this sort for a single night. 

There was another night, not long 
after the time above noticed, that he 
was reading of the feats of one Sane 
ballat, who set himself against the 
building of the second Temple. On 
closing the Bible John uttered a long 
hemhi and then I knew there was 
something forthcoming. ‘ He has 
been another nor a gude ane that,” 
added he; ‘* I hae nae brow o’ their 
Sandy-ballat.” 

ae eee. mga A time that he 
8 in the middle of a ter 
a roe his “‘ hemh!” of disap 
val, and then added, “ If it had been 
the Lord’s will, I think they might 
hae left out that verse.”— It hasna 
been his will, though,” said one of 
the girls. —‘ It}seems sae,” said John. 
I have entirely forgot what he was 
reading about, and am often vexed at 
having forgot the verse that John wants 
ed expunged from the Bible. It was 
in some of the minor prophets. 

There was another time he came to 
his brother-in-law’s house, where I 
was then living, and John being the 
oldest man, the Bible was laid yn 
before him to make family worship. 
He made no objections, but » as 
was always his custom, by asking a 
blessing on their devotions ; and w 
he had done, it being customary for 
those who make family mene to sing 
straight through the Psalms from be- 
ginning to end, John says, * We'll 
sing in your ordinary. Where is it?” 
—* We-do not always sing in one 
place,” said the gudeman of the house. 
** Na, I daresay no, or else ye’ll make 
that place threadbare,” said John, in 
a short crabbed style, manifestly sus« 

ting that his friend was not regu« 
Sein his family devotions, This piece 
of sharp wit after the worship was be 
gun to me an effect highly ludi« 
crous. 

When he came to give out the —_ 
ter, he remarked, that there would 
no ordinary there either, he supposed. 
‘ We have been reading in Job for a 
long time,” said the gudeman. ‘‘ How 
long?” said John slyly, as he turned 
over the leaves, thinking to catch his 
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friend at fault. ‘“ O, I dinna ken 
that,” said the other; “ but there’s a 
mark laid in that will tell you the 
bit." —* If you hae read vera long in 
Job,” says John, “ you will hae made 
him threadbare too, for the mark is 
only at the ninth chapter.” There 
was no answer, so he read on. In the 
course of the chapter he came to these 
words—‘* Who commandeth the sun, 
and it riseth not.”—** I never heard of 
Him doing that,” says John. “ But 
Job, honest man, maybe means the 
darkness that wasin the land o’ Egypt. 
It wad be a fearsome thing an the 
sun warna till rise.” 

A little farther on he came to these 
words— Which maketh Arcturus, 
Orion, and Pleiades, and the cham- 
bers of the south.” ‘“ I hae often 
wondered at that verse,” says John. 
“ Job has been a grand philosopher ! 
The Pleiades are the se’en sterns,—I 
ken them ; and Orion, that’s the King’s 
Ellwand ; but I’m never sae sure about 
Arcturus. I fancy he’s ane o’ the 
plennits, or maybe him that hauds 
the gouden plough.” 

On reading the last chapter of the 
book of Job, when he came to the 
enumeration of the patriarch’s live 
stock, he remarked, “* He has had 
an unco sight o creatures. Four- 
teen thousand sheep! How mony was 
that ?”——“* He has had seven hunder 
scores,” said one. ‘* Ay,” said John, 
“it was an unco swarm o’ creatures. 
br wad be a dreadfu’ confusion at 

is clippings and spaini Six thou- 
sand ps a inde pelie of oxen, 
and a thousand she-asses. What, in 
the wide warld, did he do wi’ a’ thae 
creatures? Wad it no hae been mair 

like if he had had them a’ 
milk kie?”—‘ Wha wad he hae got- 
ten to have milked them ?” said one 
of the girls. ‘ It’s vera true,” said 
John. 

One time, during a long and severe 
lying storm of snow, in allusion to 
some chapter he had been reading, he 
prayed as follows : (This is from hear- 
sy.) “‘ Is the whiteness of desolation 
to lie still on the mountains of our 
land for ever? Is the earthly hope o 
thy servants to perish frae the face of 
the earth? The flocks on a thousand 
hills are thine, and their lives or deaths 
wad be naething to thee—thou wad 
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neither be the richer nor the poorer ; 
but iit is a great matter to us. Have 
pity, then, on the lives o’ thy crea- 
tures, for beast an’ body are a’ thy 
handywark, and send us the little wee 
cludd out o’ the sea like a man’s hand 

— and darken, and pour and 
plash, till the green gladsome face o” 
nature aince mair appear.” 

During the smearing season one 
ear, it was agreed that each shep- 
erd, young and old, should ask a 

blessing and return thanks at meal- 
time, in his turn, beginning at the 
eldest, and going off at the youngest ; 
that, as there was no respect of 

with God, so there should be none 
shown among neighbours. John being 
the eldest, the graces began with him, 
and went decently on till they came to 
the youngest, who obstinately refused. 
Of course it devolved again on John, 
who, taking off his bonnet, thus 
addressed his Maker with great fers 
vency :— 

‘* O our gracious Lord and Redeem. 
er, thou hast said in thy blessed word, 
that those who are ashamed of 
and thy service, of them thou wilt 
ashamed when thou comest into th 
kingdom. Now, all that we humbly 
beg of thee at this time is, that Geor~ 
die may not be reckoned amang that 
unhappy number. Open the se 
chield’s heart an’ his een to a sig to 
his lost condition ; an’ though he be 
that prood that he’ll no ask a blessing 
o’ thee, neither for himsell nor us, do 
thou grant us a’ thy blessing ne’er- 
theless, an’ him amang the rest, for 
= sake. a a 

The young man felt the rebuke very 
ert his face = as red as flame, 
and it was several days before he could 
assume his usual hilarity. Had I lived 
with John a few years, I could have 
picked up his remarks on the greater 
part of the Scriptures, for to read and 
not a remarks as out of his 

er. The-story of Ruth wasa 

favourite with hin—he often noite 
to his family of a Sabbath evening, as 
‘a good lesson on naturality ;” but 
he never failed making the remark, 
that “ it was nae mair nor decency in 
her to creep in beside the douss man 
i’ the night-time when he was sleep- 
ing.” 
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Axone the first of these in this dis- 
‘trict was old Will o’ Phaup, one of 
genuine Laidlaws of Craik, where 
was in 1691. He was shep- 
in Phaup for fifty-five years. For 
of frolic, pteonth, and agility, 
ae ty, arge is day. In the 

of the » at the farmer’s in- 
¢,and in the shepherd’s cot, Will 
ike a welcome guest, and in 
whatever company he was, he kept 
the whole in one roar of merriment. 
In Will's brandy was the com- 
mon drink in this country ; as for 


F 
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constant » a neigh- 
our. Will was on it. anne hard 
house he had about Moffat, and ma- 
ny a race he ran, generally for wa- 
of so many pints of brandy, and 
all his life never was beat. He 
once ran at Moffat for a wager of five 
eas, which one of the chiefs of 
e Johnstons betted on his head. 
‘His opponent was a celebrated runner 
from Crawford-Moor, of the name of 
Biaikley, on whose head, or rather on 
twhose feet, 2 Captain Douglas had 
wagered: Will knew nothing of the 
‘match till he went to Moffat, and was 
wery averse to it. “ No that he was 
way fear'd for the chap,” he said, 
4, but he had on a’ his y claes, 
an’.as a’ the leddies an’ gentlemen at 
Moffat-wall war to be there to see the 
race, he didna like to. appear afore 
them like an assie whaip.’ 
. ‘However, he was and obli 
‘to. go out and strip; and, as he told it, 
et ve I made beside the 
ield wi’ his grand ruffled sark. I 
‘was sae affrontit at thinking that Will 


o should hae made sic a dir- 
ty shabby a afore sae mony 
folks an’ bonny leddies, that the 


@ fit I could rin mair nor i had 
been adiker. My sark was as din as it 
had been row’d amang the asse, an’ 
my breeks a’ mendit wi’ clouts o’ dif- 
ferent colours. Shame fa’ me gin I 
didna wuss mysell i’ the water ont- 
ewer the The race was down 
on Annan-side, an’ jimply a mile, out 
an’ in; an’, at the very first, the man 
wi’ the ruffled sark flew off like a hare, 
an’ left poor Will o’ Phaup to come 
waughlin up ahint him like a singit 
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cur, wi his din sark.aud his. cloutit 
breeks. I had neither beart.nor 


till a very queer accident me ; 


for, Scots grund | disna the tying o’ 
cloutit breeks brek loose, and om 
moment they war at my heels, and 
there was I standin’ like a hapshekeld 
staig ! ‘ Off wi’ them, ! Off wi’ 
them!’ eries ane, Od, sir, I, just 
sprang out o’ them, and that instant 
I fand my spirits rise to the proper 
itch. I kend though I. had tary 
reeks and a din sark, I had as 
@ skin as was on the field; an’ thoug 
the leddies should turn, about their 
eileen de ilies only ) 
o that; the wi i 
clappet their hands, an’ shoutit ous, 
* Weel pro‘en, Will o’ Phaup! Hoo- 
ray! Phaup for ever yet 1’ chield 
was clean afore me, but I fand that if 
he war a eagle I wad o'ertake him, 
for I scarcely kend whether I was 
touching the grund or fleeing in the 
air, and as I came by Mr Weleh,'1 
heard him saying, ‘ By G—, Phaup 
has him yet!’ for he {saw Blaikley 
—_ I got by him, but I had. mot 
muckle te brag o’, for he keepit the 
step on me till within a gun-shote’ 
the starting-post. : 
“ Then there was sic a fraze about 
me by the winning party, and nee- 
thing wad serve them but that I 
should dine wi’ them in the public 
room. ‘ Na, fiend be there then, Mr 
Johnson,’ says I, ‘ for though your 
leddies only leuch at my accident, if 
I war todinner wi’ them in this state, 
I kenna how they might tak it.’” 
When a young lad, only sixteen 
ears of age, and the very first year 
e was in Phaup, his master 
ted the price of his: whole drove of 
Phaup hogs on his head, at a tate 
with an Englishman on Stagshaw- 
bank. James Anderson, Esq. of Et- 
trickhall, was then farmer of Phaup, 
and he had noted at the —- be- 
fore his young shepherd ieft home, 
that whenever a sheep got by wrong, 
he never did more than run straight 
after it, lay hold of it by sheer speed, 
and bring it back in his arms. So the 
laird having formed high ideas of 
Will's swiftness, without letting him 
know of the matter, first got an Eng- 
lish gentleman into a heat, by brag- 
ging the English runmers with Scots 
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ones, and then proffered betting the 

rice of his 800 wedder hogs, that he 

ad a poor starved barefooted boy who 
was helping to drive them,—whom 
he believed to be about the worst 
runner in Seotland,—who would yet 
beat the best Englishman that could 
be found in Stagshawbank-fair. 

The Englishman’s national pride 
was aroused, as well it might, his 
countrymen being well known as the 
superior runners. The bet was taken, 
and Will won it with the greatest 
ease for his master, without being 
made aware of the stake for which he 
ran. This he never knew till some 
months afterwards, that: his master 
presented him with a guinea, a pair 
of new shoes, and a load of oat-meal, 
for winning him the price of the 
Phaup hogs. Will was exceedingly 
proud of the feat he had performed, 
as well as of the present, which, he 
remarked, was as much to him as the 
price of the hogs was to his master. 
From that day forth he was never 
beat at a fair race. 

He never went to Moffat, that the 
farmers did not get him into their 
company, and then never did he get 
home to Phaup sober. The mad feats 
which he then performed, were, for an 
age, the standing jokes of the country, 
and many of his sayings settled into 
regular proverbs or by-words. His 
great oath was “ Scots ground !” And 
“ Scots ground, quo’ Will o’ Phaup,” 
is a standing exclamation to this day 
— one plash more, quo’ Will o’ 
Phaup,” is another,—and there are 
many similar ones. This last had its 
origin in one of those Moffat houses, 
from which the farmer of Selcouth and 
Will were returning by night greatly 
inebriated, the former riding, and 
Will running by his side. Moffat 
water being somewhat flooded, the 
farmer proposed taking Laidlaw on 
the horse behind him. Will sprang 
on, but, as he averred, never got seat- 
ed right, till the impatient animal 
plunged into the water, and the two 
friends came off, and floated down the 
river, hanging by one another. The 
farmer got to his feet first, but in 
pulling out Will, lost his equili- 

rium a second time, and plunging 
headlong into the stream, down he 
went. Will was then in the utmost 
perplexity, for, with the drink and 
ducking together, he was quite be- 
humbed, and the night was as dark 
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as pitch ; he ran down the side of the 
stream to succour his friend, and losing 
all sight of him, he knew not what to 
do; but hearing a great plunge, he 
made towards the place, calling out, 
** One plash more, sir, and I have 
you—One plash more, quo” Will o’ 
Phaup ;” but all was silent! “ Scots 
ground! quo’ Will o’ Phaup—a 
man drown’d, an’ me here!” Will 
ran to a stream, and took his station 
in the middle of the water, in hopes 
of feeling his drowning friend come 
against his legs ;—but the farmer got 
safely out by himself. 

There was another time at Moffat, 
that he was taken in, and had to pay a 
dinner and drink for a whole large 
party of gentlemen. I have forgot how 
it happened, but think it was by a 
wager. He had not only to part with 
all his money, but had to pawn his 
whole stock of sheep. He then came 
home with a heavy heart, told his wife 
what he had done, and that he was a 
ruined man. She said, that since he 
had saved the cow, they would do 
well enough. 

The money was repaid afterwar 
so that Will did not actually lose hi 
stock ; but after that, he went seldom 
to Moffat. He fell upon a much easier 
plan of getting fun; for, at that period, 
there were constantly bands of smug~ 
glers passing from the Solway, through 
the wild region where he lived, to- 
wards the Lothians. From these 
Will purchased occasionally a stock of 
brandy, and then the gentlemen and 
farmers came all and drank with him, 
paying him at the enormous rate of a 
shilling per bottle, all lesser measures 
being despised, and out of repute at 

Phaup. It became a place of constant 
rendezvous, but a place where they 
drank too deep to be a safe place for 
gentlemen to meet. There were two 
rival houses of Andersons at that time 
that never cea:ed quarrelling, and 
they were-wont always to come-+to 
Phaup with their swords by their 
sides. Being all exceedingly stout 
men, and equally good swordsmen, it 
may easily be supposed they were 
dangerous neighbours to meet in such 
a wild remote place. Accordingly, 
there were many quarrels and bloody 
bouts there as long as the Andersons 
possessed Phaup; after which, the 
brandy system was laid aside. Will 
twice saved his master’s life in these 
affrays ;—once, + an he had drawn 
3 
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on three of Amos’s tenants of Potburn, 
but they had mastered his sword, bro-~ 
ken it, and were dragging him to the 
river by the neckcloth. Will knocked 
down one, cut his master’s neckcloth, 
and defended him stoutly till he ga- 
thered his breath, and then the two 
jointly did thrash the Amoses to their 

earts’ satisfaction. And another time, 
from the sword of Michael of Tushie- 
law ; but he could not help the two 
fighting a duel afterwards, which was 
the cause of much mischief, and many 
heart-burnings, among these haughty 
relatives. 

Will and his master once fought a 
clean battle themselves two, up in a 
wild glen called Phaup Coom. The 
differed about a young horse, whic 
the laird had sent there to graze, and 
which he thought had not been well 
treated ; and so bitter did the recrimi- 
nations grow between them, that the 
laird threatened to send Will to hell. 
Will defied him, on which he attack- 
ed him furiously with his cane, while 
the shepherd defended himself as te- 

tely with his staff. The combat 
exceedingly sharp and severe, but 
entleman was too scientific for 

the shepherd, and hit him many blows 
about the head and shoulders, while 
Will could not hit him once, “ all 
that he could thrash on.” The latter 
was determined, however, not to yield, 
and fought on, although, as he term- 
ed it, “‘ the blood began to blind his 
een.” He tried several times to close 
with his master, but found him so 
complete in both his defences and of- 
fences, that he never eould accomplish 
it, but always suffered for his teme- 
rity. At length he “ jouked down 
his head, took a lounder across the 
shoulders, and, in the meantime, hit 
his master across the shins.” This 
ungentlemanly blow quite paralysed 
the laird, and the cane dropped out of 
his hand, on which Will closed with 
him, mastered him with ease, laying 
him down, and holding him fast ;— 
but all that he could do, he could not 
ify him,—he still swore he would 
ave his heart’s blood. Will had then 
no resource, but to spring up, and 
bound away to the hill. The laird 
pursued for a time, but he might as 
well have tried to catch a roe-buck ; so 
he went back to Phaup, took his horse 
in silence, and rode away home. Will 
expected a summons of removal next 
day, or next term at the farthest, but 





C April, 
Mr Anderson took no notice of the af. 
fair, nor ever so much as mentioned 
it again. 

Will had many pitched battles 
with the bands of smugglers, in de. 
fence of his master’s grass, for they 
never missed unloading on the lands 
of Phaup, and turning their horses to 
the best grass they could find. Ac. 
cording to his account, these fellows 
were exceedingly lawless, and account- 
ed nothing of taking from the country 
people whatever they needed in emer 
gencies. The gipsies, too, were then 
accustomed to traverse the country in 
bands of from twenty to forty, and 
were no better than freebooters. But 
to record every one of Will o’ Phaup’s 
heroic feats, would require a volume. 
I shall, therefore, only mention one 
trait more of his character, which was 
this— 

He was the last man of this wild re« 
gion, who heard, saw, and conversed 
with the fairies, and that not once or 
twice, but at sundry times and sea- 
sons. The shealing at which Will 
lived all the better part of his life, at 
Old Upper Phaup, was one of the 
mest lonely and dismal situations that 
ever was the dwelling of human crea- 
tures. I have often wondered how 
such a man could live so long, and 
rear so numerous and respectable a 
family, in such a habitation. It is 
on the very outskirts of Ettrick Fo- 
rest, quite out of the range of social 
intercourse, a fit retirement for laws 
less banditti, and a genial one for the 
last retreat of the spirits of the glen— 
before taking their final leave of the 
land of their love, in which the light 
of the gospel then grew too bright for 
their tiny moonlight forms. There 
has Will beheld them riding in long 
and beautiful array, by the light of 
the moon, and even in the summer 
twilight ; and there has he seen them 
sitting in seven circles, in the bottom 
of a deep ravine, drinking nectar out 
of cups of silver and gold, no bigger 
than the dew-cup flower ; and there 
did he behold their wild unearthly 
eyes, all of one bright sparkling blue, 
turned every one upon him at the 
same moment, and heard their myste- 
rious whisperings, of which he knew 
no word, save now and then the repe- 
tition of his own name, which was 
always done in a strain of pity. Will 
was coming from the hill in a dark 
misty evening in winter, and, for a 
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while, imagined he heard a great 
sling of children’s voices, not far 
trom him, which still grew more and 
more audible; it being before sun- 
set, he had no spark of fear, but set 
about investigating from whence the 
sounds and laughter proceeded. He, 
at length, discovered that they issued 
from a deep cleugh not far distant, 
and thinking it was a band of gipsies, 
or some marauders, he laid down his 
bonnet and his plaid, and creeping 
softly over the heath, he reached the 
brink of the precipice, and peeping 
over, to his utter astonishment, beheld 
the fairies sitting in seven circles, on 
a green spot in the bottom of the dell, 
where no green spot ever was before. 
They wereapparently eating and drink- 
ing; but all their motions were so 
quick and momentary, he could not 
well say what they were doing. Two 
or three at the queen’s back appeared 
to be baking bread. They were all 
ladies, and their numbers quite count- 
less—dressed in green pollonians, and 
grass-green bonnets on their heads. 
He perceived at once by their looks, 
their giggling, and their peals of laugh- 
ter, that he was discovered. Still fear 
took no possession of his heart, for it 
was daylight, and the blessed sun wasin 
heaven, although obscured by clouds ; 
till at length he heard them pro- 
nounce his own name audibly twice ; 
Will then began to think it might 
not be quite so safe to wait till they 
pronounced it a third time, and at 
that moment of hesitation it first came 
into his mind that it was All-hallow- 
eve! There was no farther occasion to 
warn Will to rise and run, for he well 
knew the fairies were privileged on 
that day and that night, to do what 
seemed good in their own eyes. “‘ His 
hair,” he said, “ stood all up like the 
birses on a sow’s back, an’ every bit o’ 
his body, outside and in, prinkled as 
it had been brunt wi’ nettles.” He 
ran home as fast as his feet could 
carry him, and greatly were his child- 
ren astonished (for he was then a wi- 
dower) to see their father come run- 
ning like a madman, without either his 
bonnet or plaid. He assembled them 
to prayers, and shut the door, but did 
not tell them what he had seen for 
several years. 

There was another time that he 
followed a whole troop of them up a 
wild glen called Entertrony, from one 
end to the other, without ever being 
able to come up with them, although 
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they never appeared to be more than 
twenty paces in advance. Neither were 
they flying from him ; for instead of 
being running at their speed, as he 
was doing, they seemed to be stand- 
ing in a large circle. It happened to 
be the day after a Moffat fair, and he 
supposed them to be a party of his 
neighbours returning from it, who 
wished to lead him a long chase be- 
fore they suffered themselves to be 
overtaken. He heard them speaking, 
singing, and laughing; and being a 
man so fond of sociality, he exerted 
himself to come up with them, but 
to no purpose. Several times did he 
hail them, and desire them to stay, 
and tell him the news of the fair ; 
but he was only answered by a | ys 
of eldrich laughter, that seemed to 
spread along the skies over his head. 
At length he began to suspect that 
that unearthly laugh was not altoge- 
ther unknown to him. He stood still 
to consider, and that moment the 
laugh was repeated, and a voice out 
of the crowd called to him in a 
laughing tone, “ Ha, ha, ha! 

Phaup, look to your ain hearths 
the night.” Will again threw off e 

ry encumbrance, and fied home to his 
lonely cot, the most likely spot on the 
estate for the fairies to congregate ; 
but it is wonderful what safety con- 
centres round a man’s own hearth and 
family circle. 

There was another time, when he 
was a right old man, that he was sit- 
ting on a little green hillock at the end 
of his house, in the evening, resting 
himself, that there came three little 
boys up to him, all exactly like one 
another, when the following short dia- 
logue ensued between Will and them. 

** Good e’en t’ye, Will Laidlaw.” 

** Good e’en t’ye, creatures. Where 
ir ye gaun this gate ?” 

** Can ye gie us up-putting for the 
night ?” 

‘« T think three sickan bits o’ shreds 
o’ hurchins winna be ill to put up.— 
Where came ye frae ?” 

“* Frae a place that ye dinna ken. But 
we are come on a commission to you.” 

““ Come away in then, an’ tak sic 
cheer as we hae.” 

Will rose and led the way into the 
house, and the little boys followed ; 
and as he went, he said carelessly, 
without looking back, ‘“‘ What's your 
commission to me, bairns?” He 
thought they were some gentleman’s 
sons come from his master. 
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‘ “ We are oat to demand a silver 
ey that you have in your possession.” 
Will a porosite 3 and standing 
still to consider of some old transac- 
tion, he said, without lifting his eyes 
from the ground,— 

“A silver key? In God's name, 
where came ye from?” 

There was no answer, on which 
Will wheeled round and round, and 
round ; but the tiny beings were all 
gone, and Will never saw them more. 
At the name of God, they vanished in 
the twinkling of an eye. It is curious 
that I never should have heard the se~ 
cret of the silver key, or indeed, whe- 
ther there was such a thing or not. 

But Will once saw a vision which 
was more unaccountable than this 
still. On his way from Moffat one 
time, about midnight, he perceived a 
light very near to the verge of a steep 
hill, which he knew perfectly well, but 
I have forgot whether it was on the 
lands of Bodsbeck or Selcouth, though 
I think it was on the latter. The light 
appeared exactly like one from a win- 
and as if a lamp moved frequent- 
thin. His path was by the bot- 
of the hill, and the light being 
ost close at the top, he had at first 
no thoughts of visiting it; but as it 
shone in sight for a full mile, his cu- 
riosity to see what it was continued 
still to increase as he approached near- 
er. At length, on coming to the bot- 
tom of the steep bank, it appeared so 
bright and so nigh, that he determin- 
ed to climb the steep and see what it 
was. ‘There was no moon, but it was 
a starry night and not very dark, and 
so Will ventured on his perilous ex- 
pedition, clambering up the precipice 
with the greatest difficulty, as well as 
fatigue. He went straight to the light, 
which he found to be an opening into 
an extensive cavern, about the size 
and dimensions of an ordinary barn. 
The opening was a square one, and 
just big enough. for a man to have 
crept in. Will set in his head and be- 
held a row of casks from one end to 
the other, and two men with long 
beards, buff belts about their waists, 
and torches in their hands, who seem- 
ed busy in writing something on each 
cask. They were not the small casks 
used by smugglers, but large ones, 
about one half bigger than common 
tar-barrels, and all of a size, save two 
very huge ones at the further end. 
The cavern was all neat and clean, 
but there was an appearance of moul- 







diness about the casks, as if they had 
stood there for ages. ‘The men were 


both at the farther end when Will - 


looked in, and busily engaged ; but at 
length one of them came towards him, 
holding his torch above his head, and, 
as Will thought, having his eyes fixed 
on him. Will never got such a fright 
in his life ;—many a fright he got 
with unearthly creatures, but this was 
the most frightful of them all. He was 
a man of gigantic size, with grizly fea~ 
tures, and his beard hanging down to 
his belt. Will ran with all his might, 
but to his dying day could never re- 
collect in what direction. It was not 
long, however, till he missed his feet 
and fell, and the hill being almost 
perpendicular, he hurled down with 
great celerity, soon reached the bottom 
of the steep, and pursued his way home, 
it may well be conceived, in the utmost 
terror and amazement ; but the light 
from the cavern was extinguished on 
the instant—he saw it no more. 

Will apprized al! the people within 
his reach, the next morning, of the 
wonderful discovery he had made; 
but the story was so like a fantasy 
or a dream, that several of them 
were hard of belief ;—some there were 
who never did believe it, but ascribed 
all to the Moffat brandy. However, 
they sallied out in a body, armed with 
cudgels and two or three rusty rapiers, 
to reconnoitre ; but the entrance into 
the cave they could not find, nor has 
it ever been discovered again to this 
day. Many a place they tried to open 
that day, but Will was satisfied the 
whole time, that none of them were 
in the least like the entrance he dis- 
covered. He left a part of the men 
standing on the hill, and took others 
away to the spot from whence he first 
saw the light. He knew also within 
a few yards of the place, where he 
first left his path to climb the steep, 
at which time he said it was right op- 
posite to him. But with regard to 
this, Will’s philosophy was a little 
deranged, when he was told that two 
things were always right opposite to 
one another. There were, however, 
some strong corroborative proofs ‘in 
Will’s favour. It was manifest that 
he had been there, which was direct~ 
ly out of his road, for they found the 
dont that he had made in hurling 
down the hill from the top to the bot- 
tom ; and when they discovered that 


track, they thought they had the prize.. 


They soon found that they were as 
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far from it as ever, for Will, in the 
midst of his terror and confusion, nei- 
ther knew in what direction he was 
running when he fell, nor how far he 
had run. There were, moreover, evi- 
dent marks of two horses having been 
fastened that night in a wild cleuch- 
head, at a short > aos from the spot 
they were searching. 

If the whole of this was an optical 
delusion, it was the most singular I 
ever heard or read of. For my part, 
I do not believe it was; I believe 
there was such a cavern existing at 
that day, and that vestiges of it may 
still ke discovered. It was an unfea- 
sible story altogether for a man to in- 
vent; and, moreqver, though Will 
was a man whose character had a deep 
tinge of the superstitions of his own 
country, he was besides a man of pro- 
bity, truth, and honour, and never 
told that for the truth, which he did 
not believe to be so. Peace be to his 
ashes, and blest be his memory! I re- 
member him very well ;—he died in 
my father’s house, old, and full of 
days, and was the first human being 
whom I saw depart from this stage of 
existence. 

His sons inherited his agility, though 
not | a in an equal degree. One 
of them, however, never was beat, 
save by a Mr Bryden of Corsecleuch, 
who beat him two races out of six. 
This latter was a man below the com- 
mon size; but, save by Robert Laid- 
law, he remained unconquered in the 
race, and even disputed the palm 
very hardly with him. Will’s great- 
grandsons are, at this time, among the 
pe agp of the a i but 
t) e say they are great ege- 
feeted from the come of their fa- 

He was a young man, near to 
his prime, in the year 1715 ; and ha- 
ving fled with his ewes into Annan- 
dale from a snow storm, he saw the 
Galloway and Nithsdale men march- 
ing to the Border. Happening to be 
in Annandale again in the winter of 
1745, he saw Prince Charles and his 
clans marching northward, towards 
Dumfries. One of his sons is still 
alive, near to a hundred years of age, 
with all his faculties complete; and 
as he well remembers all his father’s 
legends and traditions, what a. living 

ronicle remains there of past ages ! 

There was a contemporary of Laid- 
law’s, who died about so. same period, 


but an older man, who was also a very 
remarkable man in his day, supersti- 
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tious in the extreme ; many of his sto- 
ries and traditions were of a visionary 
nature. But in legendary lore he was 
altogether unequalled—he was master 
of it; a sovereign over that de 
ment of literature, making it his boast 
and pride that he could sing every 
song and ballad that ever his country 
produced. He had not only all the 
old ballads since published in the 
Border Minstrelsy, but as many more 
of a nature too romantic, trivial, or 
indelicate, to be admitted into that 
work. Andrew.was a man of stron 
sound sense, keen feelings, and quick 
discernment, but, like his contempo- 
rary and acquaintance, had many en- 
counters with beings of another and 
an unknown world. Nor was it any 
wonder these patriarchs should have 
been superstitious ; they lived under 
the ministry of the far-famed and Re- 
verend Thomas Boston, a great divine 
and a saintly character, but than whom 
a more superstitious man never ex- 
isted. 

Daft Jock Amos was another odd 
character, of whom many droll sa 
ings are handed down. He was al 
natic ; but having been a scholar in 
his youth, he was possessed of a sort” 
of wicked wit, and wavering uncertain 
intelligence, that proved right trou- 
blesome to those who took it on them 
to reprove his eccentricities. As he 
lived close by the church, Mr Boston 
and he were constantly coming in con- 
tact, and many of their little dia- 
logues are preserved. 

** The mair fool are ye, quo’ Jock 
Amos to the minister,” isa constant 
by-word in Ettrick to this day. It 
had its origin, simply as follows :— 
Mr Boston was taking his walk one 
fine summer evening after sermon, 
and in his way came upon Jock, very 
busy cutting some grotesque figures 
in wood with his knife. Jock, looking 
hastily up, found he was fairly caught, 
and not knowing what to say, burst 
into a foolish laugh— Ha! ha! ha! 
Mr Boston, are you there? Will you 
coup a good whittle wi’ me ?” 

“ Nay, nay, John, I will not ex- 
change knives to-day.” 

“ The mair fool are ye, quo’ Jock 
Amos to the minister.” 

“‘ But, John, can you repeat the 
fourth commandment?—I hope you 
can—Which is the fourth command- 
ment ?” 

‘* T daresay, Mr Boston, it'll be the 
ane after the third.”, 
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_ Can you not repeat it?” 

“I’m no sure about it—I ken it 
has some wheeram by the rest.” 

Mr Boston repeated it, and tried to 
show him his error in working with 
knives on the Sabbath day. John 
wrought away till the divine added, 

“* But why won’t you rather come 
to church, John? What is the reason 
you never come to church ?” 

‘* Because you never preach on the 
text I want you to preach on.” 

«* What text would you have me to 

h on?” 

“Qn the nine-and-twenty knives 
that came back from Babylon.” 

“€ I never heard of them before.” 

“It is a sign you have never read 
your Bible. Ha, ha, ha, Mr Boston, 
sic fool sic minister.” 

Mr Boston searched long for John’s 
text that evening, and at last findin 
it recorded in Ezra, i. 9, he wonder 
greatly at the acuteness of the fool, 
considering the subject on which he 
had been reproving him. 

** John, how auld will you be?” 

y, when 


id a sage wife to him one 
ing of their ages. 
** Q, I dinna ken,” said John. “ It 


wad tak a wiser head than mine to tell 
you that.” 

** It is unco queer that you dinna 
ken how auld you are,” returned she. 

**IT ken weel enough how auld I 
am,” said John; “ but I dinna ken 
how auld I'll be.” 

An old man, named Adam Linton, 
once met him running from home in 
the grey of the morning. “ Hey, Jock 
Amos,” said he, “ where are you 
bound for so briskly this morning ?” 

* Aha! He’s wise that wats that, an’ 
as daft wha speers,” says Jock, with- 
out taking his eye from some object 
that it seemed to be following. 

** Are you running after anybody ?” 
said Linton. 

** Tam that, man,” returned Jock ; 
“ I’m rinning after the deil’s messen- 

er. Did you see ought o’ him gaun 
?” 
Ne What was he like ?” said Liston. 

« Like a great big black corbie,” 
said Jock, “ carrying a bit tow in his 


b. An’ what do you think ?—he 
- tauld me a piece o’ news the day ! 
There’s to be a wedding ower by here 
the day, man. Ay, a wedding! I 
maun after him, for he has gien me an 
invitation.” 

“ A wedding? Dear Jock, you are 


raving. What wedding can there be 
to-day ?” said Linton. 

* It is Eppy Telfer’s, man. Auld 
Eppy Telfer’s to be wed the day ; an’ 
I’m to be there ; an’ the minister jg 
to be there, an’ a’ the elders. But 
Tammie, the Cameronian, he dareng 
come, for fear he should hae to dance 
wi’ the kimmers. There will be braw 
wark there the day, Aedie Linton,— 
braw wark there the day !” And awa 
ran Jock towards Ettrickhouse, hal. 
looing and waving his cap for joy: Old 
Adam came in, and said to his wife, 
who wasstill in bed, that he supposed 
the moon was at the full, for Jock 
Amos was gane quite gyte awthegither, 
and was away shouting to Ettricke 
house to Eppy Telfer’s wedding. 

“ Then,” said his wife, “ if he be 
ill, she will be waur, for they are al. 
ways affected at the same time ; and, 
though Eppy is better than Jock in 
her ordinary way, she is waur when 
the moon-madness comes ower her.” 
This woman was likewise subject to 
lunatic fits of insanity, and Jock hada 
great ill will at her ; he could not even 
endure the sight of her. 

The above little dialogue was hardly 
ended before word came in that Eppy 
Telfer had “ put down” herself over 
night, and was found hanging dead in 
her own little cottage at day-break. 
Mr Boston was sent for, who, with 
his servant man and one of his elders, 
attended, but in a state of such per- 
plexity and grief, that he seemed al- 
most as much dead as alive. The bod 
was tied on a deal, carried to the er 
of the Wedder Law, and interred 
there, and all the while Jock Amos 
attended, and never in his life met 
with an entertainment that appeared to 
please him more. While the men were 
making the grave, he sat on a stone 
near by, jabbering and speaking one 
while, always addressing Eppy, and 
laughing most heartily at another. 
They heard him at one time saying 
** Ha, ba, ha, Eppy, lass, but ye wi 
see finely about you here! You will 
see when Tam Boston’s kie gangi’ the 
corn, and Willie Blake’s.—Hoo, hie- 
nout! Ha, ha, ha! Then you will see 
a’ the braw fo’ks gang by to the kirk, 
light shod and fight shankit. But 
they'll be a’ laden when they gan 
back again—laden wi’ Tam Boston’ 
gospel, but it will a’ gae by one! Eppy- 
Never you mind, Eppy, lass. You 
and I may laugh at them a’ out here. 
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After this high fit John lost his spi- 
rits entirely, and never more recovered 
them. He became a complete nonenti- 
, and lay mostly in his bed till the 

y of his death. 

Another notable man of that day 
was William Stoddart, nicknamed 
Candlem, one of the feuars of Et- 
trickhouse. He was simple, unletter- 
ed, and rude, as all his sayings that 
are preserved testify. Being about 
to be married to wh Meggie Coltard, 
a t penny-wedding was announ- 
peed the ie ng that came to 
attend it were immense. Candlem 
and his bride went to Ettrick church 
to be married, and Mr Boston percei- 
ving such a motley crowd following 
them, repaired into the church ; and 
after admitting a few respectable wit- 
nesses, he set his son John, and his 
servant John Currie, to keep the two 
doors, and restrain the crowd from 
entering. Young Boston let in a 
number at his door, but John Currie 
stood manfully in the breach, refusing 
entrance to all. When the minister 
came to put the question, “‘ Are you 
willing to take this woman,” &c. 

“ I wat weel I was thinking sae,” 
says Candlem. ‘‘ Haud to the door, 
John Currie.” 

When the question was put to Meg- 
gie, she oad assent like a dumb wo- 
man, but this did not satisfy Willie 
Candlem.—‘* What for d’ye no an- 
swer, Meggie?” says he. ‘ Dinna 
ye hear what the honest man’s speer- 
ing at ye?” 

In due time Willie Candlem and 
Meggie had a son, and as the custom 
then was, it was decreed that the first 
Sabbath after he was born he should 
be baptized. It was about the Mar- 
tinmas time, the day was stormy and 
the water flooded ; however, it was 
agreed that the baptism could not be 

t off, for fear of the fairies ; so the 

was well rolled up in swaddling 
clothes, and laid on before his father 
on the white mare,—the stoutest of 
the kimmers stemming the water on 
foot. Willie Candlem rode the water 
slowly and cautiously. ‘‘ What are 

squeeling at?” said he to him- 
self, but durst not look back for fear 
of his charge. After he had crossed 
the river safely, and a sand-bed about 
a wide, Willie wheels his white 
mare's head about, and exclaims— 
“Why, the deil haet I hae but the 
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slough !” ‘Willie had dropped the 
child into the flooded river, without 
missing it out of the huge bundle of 
clothes ; but luckily, one of the kim- 
mers picked him xp» and as he show- 
ed some signs of life, they hurried in- 
to a house at Goosegreen, and got him 
brought round again. In the after- 
noon he was so far recovered, that the 
kimmers arty he might be taken 
up to church for baptism, but Willie 
Candlem made this sage remark—“ I 
doubt he’s rather unfeiroch to stand 
it ;—he has gotten enough o’ the wa- 
ter for ae day.” On going home to - 
his poor wife in the straw, his first 
address to her was—‘“ Ay, ye may 
take up your handywark, Meggie, in 
making a slough open at baith ends. 
What signifies a thing that’s open at 
baith ends?” 

The boy lingered on till the begin- 
ning of summer and then died ; on 
which occasion Willie’s consolatory 
address to his wife was delivered, and 
still deservedly apges inviolate : 
** Ay, ye may take up your winter’s 
wark now, Meggie ;—there it’s a’ 
in ae kink,” (a fit of coughing. ) 

Another time, in harvest, it came a 
rainy day, and the Ettrick began to 
look very big in the evening. Willie 
Candlem perceiving his crop in dan- 
ger, yoked the white mare in the 
sledge, and was proceeding to lead his 
corn out of watermark ; but out came 
Meggie, and began expostulating with 
him on the sinfulness of the act, which 
rather damped Willie’s good resolves. 
—‘ Put in your beast again, like a 
good Christian man, Willie,” said she, 
** and dinna be setting an ill example 
toa’ the parish. Ye ken, that this vera 
day the minister bade us lippento Pro- 
vidence in our straits, and we wad ne- 
ver rut. He'll take it very ill off your 
hand, the setting of sic an example on 
the Lord’s day ; therefore, Willie, me 
man, take his advice an’ mine, an 
lippen to Providence this time.” 

Willie Candlem was obliged to com- 

ly, for who can withstand the artil- _ 
ery of a woman’s tongue? So he put 
up his white mare, and went to 
with a heavy heart; and the next 
morning, by break of day, when he 
arose and looked out, behold, the 
greater part of his crop was gone.— 
“Ye may take up your Providence 
now, Meggie! Where's our Provi- 
dence now? A’ down the water wi 
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my good corn! Deil that you had 
our Providence and your minister 
baith buckled on your back !” 
Meggie answered him meekly, as 
her duty and custom was—“ O Wil- 
lie! dinna rail at Providence, but 
down to the meadow-head and claim 
first.” Willie Candlem took the hint, 
galloped on his white mare down to 
the Ettrick meadows, over which the 
river spread, and they were covered 
with floating sheaves; so Willie be- 
gan and hauled out, and carried out, 
till he had at least six times as much 
corn as he had lost. At length one 
man came, and another, but Willie 
refused all participation. ‘‘ Ay, ye 
may take up your corn now where ye 
can find it, lads,” said Willie; “I 
keppit nane but my ain. Yours is 
gane farther down. Had ye come 
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when I came, ye might have keppit 
it a’.” ' 

So Willie drove and drove, till the 
stackyard was full.—* I think the crop 
has turn’d no that ill out after a’, 
said Meggie.—“ I say, he’s no sic an 
ill chap, that Providence o’ yours, 
Meggie ; he has done unco weel at 
this bout; but I dinna ken about 
trusting him as far every day.” 

William Bryden of Aberlosk was 
another very singular man, but an 
age later than the heroes of whom we 
have been treating ; he was the first 
who introduced the draining of sh 
pasture, which has proved of such be- 
nefit to this country ; but in all other 
things he made a point of letting them 
remain as God made them. He cas- 
trated no males, weaned no lambs, 
and baptized no children. 





SELWYN IN SEARCH OF A DAUGHTER. 
Cuarpter VII. 
ConsTANCcE TO Mr Trevor. 


Naples. 

@ «6Arter the many fruitless appeals 
which, in all the agony of compunc- 
tion and penitence, I have addressed 

to my father, and you also, my once 

partial second parent, it is with inex- 
pressible reluctance I again obtrude 
my guilt and sorrows upon those who 
have, doubtless, abandoned to her 
fate a creature they once loved so 
dearly. For myself, indeed, I think 
worth would hardly have induced me 
to make this final effort, particularly 
as it is no longer dictated by that pure 
spirit of contrition which gave birth 
to every former effusion, but has its 
source in a sense of impending pover- 
ty and‘wretchedness. However, it is 
impending not on my own guilty head 
alone, but one far dearer, one too whom 
disease, with rapid strides, is already 
assailing, and who is equally unable 


to struggle with the additional bur- 


den of pecuniary distress, or to make 
the exertions by which he would ho- 
nourably have sought to avert it. 
With what honest pride would we 
both have exercised the talents Pro- 
vidence has blessed us with for our 
mutual support! With what unutter- 
able humiliation do I address myself, 
even to you, in the character of a beg- 
gar! But the humiliation is merited : 
and something tells me I must sub- 


mit to more, if I would preserve a life 





which is now my all; nay, perhaps I 
am destined to purchase by many a 
bitter sacrifice only the sad satisfacs 
tion of closing, unmolested, those eyes, 
which have looked on me but in love, 
My letters from Geneva and Verona 
to my father, to yourself, and to Helen, 
some, if not all, of which must have 
reached their destination, would suffix 
ciently prove that even amid the smiles 
of love and Nature, amid new scenes 
and new friends, conscience was busy, 
and the path I had rashly chosen abun- 
dantly strewed with thorns; but re- 
morse is now absorbed by feelings 
more personal and bitter, by torturi 
alarm for the life of my husband, 
harassing solicitude for daily bread. 
An accident which befell us on leaving 
Venice, cruelly deprived us of those 
slender resources, which, prudently 
husbanded, would have enabled us to 
pass the winter in decency and credit; 
would have afforded my Ludovisi the 
advice and comforts his declining 
health demands, and secured to him 


the very shelter which I now tremble: 


to see him deprived of. 


I must try to collect my ideas, and: 
give You some coherent account of an’ 


escape from imminent danger, amid 

the first emotions of gratitude for 

which, we forgot that it left us beggars! 

Finding no vessel likely, as we had 
4 
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, 800n to convey us direct from 
Venice to Naples, inexperience com- 
bined mes om Be induce . > 
orm ve passage bac 
— firma, in the gondola we had 
employed during our stay, instead of 
hiring a boat of a larger description ; 
not being aware of the danger attend- 
ant on such shallow barks beyond the 
Lagunes, especially when, as in the 
case of our imprudent boatmen, a sail 
is hoisted to expedite their progress. 
No sooner had we cleared the shelter 
afforded by the islands, than we per- 
ceived that the day, always lowering 
and disagreeable, had become seers 
and the hawk’s eye with which the 
younger of the gondoliers (who sat 
ite to me) watched the effect of 
the wind on the sail, soon led me to 
suspect that he was by no means sa- 
tisfied of the safety of our position. 
We had approached within about a 
uarter of a mile of Fusina, when my 
ts were converted into real alarm, 
by the serious contest which arose be- 
tween the boatmen about the manage- 
ment of the fatal sail, and the proper 
time of er to take it down ; a 
manceuvre which the younger (who 
had hold of the tackle) proposed per- 
forming immediately ; while his ex- 
perienced, though more phlegmatic 
comrade, concluded a long altercation 
by assuring him, we should in that 
case infallibly upset. With an ex- 
ion of truly demoniac rage in his 
ype absolutely stamping with 
passion, the young man, whose coun- 
tenance I had been watching with 
omg interest, protested he would 
ve his way, though he should be 
drowned for it; and before I could 
rouse Ludovisi (who had retired with- 
in the awning from the drizzling rain) 
to exert his interposition, the sail was 
let go, and the boat upset ! 

I had felt, during the previous dis- 
cussion, and even at this awful mo- 
ment, a strange passiveness, hardly, 
perhaps, to be dignified with the name 
of resignation,—for that implies hap- 
piness—My first and last thought, 
amid the horrors of what I supposed 
inevitable death, was of my father, ~ 
his regret, and his bereavement ; for 
to be united thus placidly in a watery 
grave to one, whom I too plainly per- 
ceived would otherwise precede me, 
seemed in itself a dispensation of 
mercy. Heaven had, however, de- 
ereed otherwise. The awning of the 
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ndola caused it to float on its side— 
the next gust of wind raised the sail, 
as it lay flapping in the water, and 
the men instinctively jumping at the 
same moment to the opposite side, 
our frail bark righted ere the water 
had time to penetrate into the cham< 
ber, where we were seated in a state 
of imprisonment, which would have 
precluded all efforts for our own pre- 
servation, the door being accidentally 
, and our- 
selves weighed down by heavy travel- 
ling cloaks, which must have accele- 
rated our fate. 

On reaching Fusina, we found the 
shore thronged with spectators, ea 
gerly invoking the saints for our deli- 
verance, which they justly esteemed 
almost miraculous, while our boatmen 
chose to testify their gratitude by 
leaping on shore the moment the boat 
touched terra firma, and drawing their 
knives upon each other with savage 
ferocity. The additional confusion 
pace by this encounter, and by 
their leaving our baggage to casual 
attendants, prevented our being at 
first sensible of the loss we had sus 
tained, in a Russia leather writing — 
desk of Ludovisi’s, which, placed on 
the top of a pile of bulkier packages, 
had naturally enough rolled into the 
water during the upset, and which, 
alas! contained the last remnant of 
our resources, with the exception of 
one rouleau of gold, which Ludovisi 
had that morning received from a 
banker at Venice. Several valuable 
trinkets, some bills,—in short, all we 
possessed in the world was at stake ; 
flying, therefore, to the quay (where 
our gondola still lay), I hastily stated 
the loss we had sustained, and offered 
a reward to any fisherman who should 
be fortunate enough to recover the 
prize. For the honour of Italy, our 

oung gondolier, now thoroughly so- 
red, exclaimed it was all his fualt, 
and he would ply near the spot till sun- 
set, in hopes of Say nche the Signora’s 
scrigno, and vowing, at the same time, 
by all the saints, that if successful, he 
would not touch so much as a qua- 
trono of recom We lingered 
two days at Fusina, in the vain hopes 
that the buoyant nature of the object 
of our search might lead to its reco- 
very ; and then proceeded on our jour- . 
ney, with the sad consciousness, that 
our means were little more than suf- 
ficient to carry — the place of our 
3 
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destination, Naples, where, amid the 
many English usually resident during 
ae a flattered —— 
wi of procuring oy- 
ment as a po of Italian, for which 
his knowledge of English as well as 
French, a meee ob mr him. I 
felt only anxious that we should reach 
a southern climate, which I knew gave 
him the only chance for recovery ; and 
beyond that, I durst not look into a 
futurity, dark enough to appal one 
more inured to misfortune. 
A sea voyage from orn to Na- 
ples, while it saved much fatigue, di- 
i expense also; and I found 
myself able, on reaching this lovely 
city, to procure for my dear invalid 
the temporary comfort, at least, of a 
cheerful and indeed elegant, though 
small, lodging, on the Chiaija, at a 
——- rate, the — of winter 
birds of passage not being yet expect- 
ed for a le of months. 4 This cir- 
cumstance, however, though thus in 
one respect beneficial, proved an ob- 
stacle to his finding the employment 
he ones until increasing illness 
made him hardly equal to task ; 
his few scholars he is now obliged 
wholly to relinquish, and our land- 
lord, a ferocious looking French offi- 
cer, formerly in the service of Murat, 
whose very voice in the anti-chamber 
makes me tremble, has more than 
once threatened to turn us into the 
street, if I cannot, within a short time, 
raise a sum equal in value to the fur- 
niture of the apartment occupied by 
my husband ; the fatal malady 
under which he suffers, being consi- 
tight i this country a in the 
i a e. By the sale of m 
watch, pa + abt thing I svennneed, 
I have hitherto been able to provide 
necessaries, though not, alas! one 
luxury, for my dear sufferer ; but how 
to raise the sum demanded by the 
landlord, I cannot even conjecture, 
unless this last a to the huma- 
nity, if not the ion, of my Eng- 
lish friends should be blest with suc- 
cess. I have besought forbearance till 
T can learn its result ; but hope, long 
deferred, has almost ceased to 
visit my sad heart, and I must look to 
Heaven and my own exertions for a 
substitute in case of failure. 
To teach singing among my coun- 
trywomen has ted itself as a pos- 
sible source of subsistence ; and, pre- 
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paratory to such an effort, I have 
availed myself of the kindness of the 
landlord’s wife, (a young creature, 
worthy of a better fate,) to practise 
at her instrument the half-forgotten 
strains of my happier days. But never 
did the Song of Zion by the waters of 
Babylon more cruelly awaken the sor. 
rows of the Jewish exile, than every 
once-loved note revives mine. I dare 
not, in my present situation, when so 
much is required of me, weaken my 
mind by indulging in one well-known 
melody. I have therefore procured 
the music of the reigning opera, 
through the acquaintance of my host 
with the underlings of the theatre; 
and by making myself familiar with 
it, hope to render my services as a 
mistress more acceptable to the daugh- 
ters of fashion. Do not think, my 
ternal friend, that the tear which b 
this line is the offspring of a pride 
which suits not with my fallen condi- 
tion. It flowed for the master of He- 
ron’s Court, when he shall learn that 
she whom he educated to soothe and 
dignify his retreat, is an hireling to 
those whom fate had destined for 
equals. But a change of name has al- 
ready been adopted, to save the feel- 
ings of two equally ancient families ; 
and should my pupils even suspect me 
to be English, in spite of my fluent 
Italian, I bless the seclusion of my 
former life, which makes it impossible 
for any one to recognise me. Did! 
think there was in Naples a single 
soul to whom even the name of Sel- 
wyn was known, methinks my heart 
would fail me. But to procure skilful 
attendance and undiminished tran- 
quillity for him who lies in the next 
rvom, dependent on my exertions, su 
pressing every complaint, grateful for 
every attention, reproaching himself 
for every tear I cannot hide, thinking 
on a bed of suffering of me alone— 
what is there, within the compass of 
possibility, that I would not endure? 

My landlord has just sent me word 
that he can hardly allow the delay re- 
quested for an answer from England, 
as he has various advantageous offers 
for his house. Unfit as Ludovisi is for 
removal, I would leave this cruel man’s 
roof to-day, but we are detained as 
hostages till the 90 scudi demaided 
for the bed furniture are paid. 

For the love of God whom you 
serve, Mr Trevor, deny me not the 
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pittance which will buy my husband's 
life, or 


death. I 

dare not lose another 
If you tell my father any of this 
sad history, do it gently, for he used 
to be tender-hearted, and I have seen 
his lip quiver, and his eyes fill with 
tears at a beggar’s tale. If he can bear 
the mention of my name, tell him he 
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would not know the foolish, li 

hearted Constance who offended Laas, 
in the forlorn, care-worn being who 
now writes ; and when all is over, and 
i join my husband in the haven of 
rest, watch over the solitary old man, 
and be “ unto him as a daughter,” in 
the room of her who was his and your 

Constance. 


Mr SEtwyn To tHE Rev. J. Trevor. 


Naples. 

I wave found her! She has been 
at my feet—in my arms ; and is now, 
while I write, with her husband, once 
more under the protection of my pater- 
nal roof. Bless God with me, Trevor, 
for such a termination to months of 
anxious, and at last intolerable sus- 

se. 

But this reunion of three erring hu- 
man beings, purchased, as it has been, 
by exquisite suffering, and hallowed 
by mutual forgiveness, is not, as ro- 
mance writers would love to pues 
it, a scene of unmingled joy, for whic 
this lower world is not the place. No, 
Trevor ; it has been attended with cir- 
cumstances humiliating and painful— 
it has been sanctified with tears of pe- 
nitence—it is destined ere long to be 
saddened by the removal of perhaps 
the least guilty of the ny em 
trio, and must ever tinge the remain- 
ing days of the survivors with a me- 
lancholy, salutary, I hope, to their im- 
mortal interests. 

I will collect my thoughts, and re- 

itulate, if possible, for your bene- 
volent heart, circumstances which I yet 
require to repeat, to fix my own belief 
in them. It is now three days (par- 
don me, Trevor—sooner I could not 
rob my Constance of a word or look, 
even for you) since my worthy Hamp- 
den, the son of my misfortunes and of 
my adoption, having arranged a party 
with some young friends for passing 
the night on Vesuvius, (an expedition 
to which my strength was unequal, ) 
left me early in the morning ; exhort- 
ing me to divert the period of his un- 
usual absence by a visit to the theatre 
of San Carlos, rendered doubly at- 
tractive by its brilliant illumination 
in honour of some royal birth-day, 
and by the debut of a new female 
singer, hastily brought forward to re- 
place, for this one occasion, the famous 


Colbrand, suddenly taken ill. I have 
often mentioned to you my repugnance 
to expose myself, since my misfor- 
tune, to the pangs inflicted by music, 
and my consequent avoidance of the 
theatre ; yet the sense of loneliness, 
and an impulse which I then mistook 
for curiosity, impelled me to listen to 
the advice of Hampden, and the sub- 
sequent entreaties of Pierre, who offi- 
ciously laid down before me the key, 
which we can at all times command, 
of the absent Count L——’s box, one 
ey situated for enjoying the 
far-famed splendours of the dinenine- 
tion. 
When I arrived at the house, the 

fine coup d’@il of the thousand wax 
candles, and of the (on these occasions 
only ) full-dressed audience, was abun- 
dantly brilliant ; so much so, indeed, 
that foreseeing the painful effect the 
gone would ere long produce, on eyes 
ong -unused to such spectacles, I, as it 
were prophetically, enjoined Pierre to 
detain the carriage, and be himself in 
close attendance near the box door. 
After gazing a few minutes on the ne 
plus ultra of what can be achieved by 
the combination of light and gildi 
on unquestionably the finest Theatre 
in Europe, I leaned back in the box, 
drawing the curtain partially before 
me ; I sunk into a reverie, from which 
I was awakened by the thunders of the 
orchestra. An overture of matchless 
— by Rossini, gave me unmingled 
pleasure, as with instrumental music 
I have coqnunse but at its close I 
again withdrew into my corner, with 
nameless feelings of dread on her own 
aceount and mine, of the 
of the trembling novice, never before 
on any stage, and now about to en- 
counter the most critical and formida- 
ble audience in E - Peals of ap- 
plause, deafening and reiterated, an- 
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nounced her entrance: I instinctively 
shrunk back; they subsided into 
breathless stillness, and, ‘Trevor, pic- 
ture, if you can, a father’s feelings, 
when, in the few trembling, yet power- 
ful notes of a voice scarce eled 
in Italy, I recognised the accents of 
my. daughter ! pnttiver : 
a rate effort of courage, 

looked et the sounds had ceased ; my 
child lay senseless onthe stage, and 
one strong expression of pity and sym- 
pathy pervaded the vast concourse of 
tors. A piercing cry, which they 
tell me I uttered, drew all eyes to- 
wards me, and fortunately attracted 
Pierre, with whose support I was en- 
abled to rush forward towards the 
dressing-room, to which my child had 
been removed. In passing through the 
crowd, (the more immense from its 
being a gratuitous representation, ) I of 
course experienced many obstacles ; 
but my distracted air, and the uncon- 
scious exclamation of “ Mia figlia!” 
which nature forced out, was irresist- 
ible ; and the good-natured Italians 
made way for me on all sides, with 
‘magical celerity. ‘ E suo padre,” I 
-heard as in a dream, whispered along 
the benches; and my glazed eyes 
caught, as they roved wildly over the 
crowded pit, tears on*the bronzed 
cheek of many a swarthy Lazzarone. 
-I found myself, I know not how, in 
that strange region of splendid misery, 
the green-room, and, surrounded by a 
motley groupe of goddesses, demons, 
and furies, I saw my Constance, on 
whose bewildered faculties conscious- 
ness had only partially — to be 
in put to flight by the apparition 

of her father ! ia wt 
Every other feeling was absorbed in 
joy for having found, and dread of 
again losing my child ; and wholly un- 
conscious of the presence of a few pri- 
-vileged individuals, (who, a substitute 
having been provided and the piece 
‘resumed, alone remained, ) I knelt be- 
fore her, and called her in vain by 
every tender and endearing epithet. 
‘In my parental agony, I looked round 
amid the groupe for something more 
efficient than the sympathy which 
moistened every eye ; and I hailed, as 
an angel from heaven, the entrance of 
‘@ judicious physician, whom the re- 
port of the interesting circumstances 
connected with the illness of the della 
prima donna, brought into the apart- 
ment. He, withous a single question, 
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CApril, 

at once penetrated into the nature of 
the case, and appeared to me inspired 
with superhuman wisdom; when, de~ 
sisting from all endeavours to recall her 
again to recollection, he hastily pre. 
pared to remove her from the heated 
and crowded apartment to my carriage, 
in which he proposed accompanying 
her, insisting on the necessity of my 
avoiding the excitement of past emo- 
tion on her return to sensibility. Lift. 
ing her gently in his arms, he bore her 
down a private staircase, leading from 
the actors’ part of the house, and depo. 
sited her in the carriage, bidding the 
coachman drive slowly, that Pierre and 
I might have time to precede them, 
and secure female attendance. Pierre 
requested admission into the landlady’s 
own apartment on the ground floor, 
mine being, as usual, some stories 
high ; and the bed being fortunately in 
an alcove, I could avail myself of that 
concealment to remain in the room, 
without absolutely transgressing the 
good Doctor's orders. As he bore my 

aughter in, I could see her long di- 
shevelled hair sweeping the ground, 
her tinsel finery contrasting strangely 
with her pale cheeks and inanimate 
form. The fresh air, and motion of 
the carriage, had partially restored her, 
but even the light of the one dim lam 
was too much for her, and I avail 
myself of her again closing her eyes, 
to seize a momentary glance at my 
suffering child. She looked some years 
older than when we parted ; and thin 
and pale as she now was, her likeness 
to Madame de Préville had so increa- 
sed, that fancy transported me in an in- 
stant to my first interview with her, at 
Geneva, ina wretched apartment, some- 
thing similar to that we now occupied. 

A keen glance from the physician 
warned me to retreat, and my daughter, 
looking wildly around, asked where she 
was. Starting suddenly upin the bed, 
she exclaimed, “‘ You Son not surely 
been barbarous enough to remove my 
husband, after I have broken my beart, 
and disgraced my family, to purchase 
peace for his last moments !” 

The good Doctor, though not exactly 
comprehending her meaning, entreat- 
ed her to compose herself, and 
her she was with none but friends. 
** Friends!” repeated she in Italian, 
“ it is long, long since I had any.” 
The Doctor, a moved, urged her, 
for the sake of all she loved, to endea- 
vour to procure a little sleep ; on which, 
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again starting up, she said—“ No ; I 
have slept dreaby, and had a strange 
dream. I dreamt I saw my father— 
Such a father !” exclaimed she, clasp- 
ing her hands ; and then turning with 
inexpressible pathos to the stranger 
before her, she whispered in [talian,— 
« Lo conoscete signore questo padre 
che ho ucciso ?” 

This idea seeming too distressing to 
be permitted to take hold of her mind, 
the physician cautiously assured her, 
that this dear father was really in 
Naples, but that actuated by a desire 
for her recovery, he had left her to 
his care as a medical man, till she 
should be better able to bear so affect- 
ing an interview. 

She shook her head incredulously. 
“ Ah no! Signor Medico,” said she, 
“ | know4t must have been a dream ; 
had my dear father been in Naples, 
he would not have left his child to 
strangers, even compassionate ones 
like yourself.” Art could no longer 
struggle with nature ;—the good Doc- 
tor resigned the contest, and withdraw- 
ing to a window, left me at liberty to 
rush into my daughter’s arms. “ Yes, 
Constance,” I exclaimed, “* your fa- 
ther is here, and never again to quit 
his child !”—She was too much ex- 
hausted for words ; her tears flowed 
= upon my bosom, and now and 

en a convulsive pressure satisfied me 
that she had not rela into insen- 
sibility. I spoke to her in the fond- 
est and most soothing terms, assuring 
her of my unbounded forgiveness, 
and unabated affection, and appealing 
to the proof I had given of both, by 
following her footsteps nearly from 
one end of Europe to the other. “‘ You 
were always good and kind,” mur- 
mured she ; “and I thought you must 
have changed sadly, when they wrote 
to me that I need not disturb your 
peace with any more letters, for that 
you had renounced me for ever, and 
adopted my cousin Francis.” 

A painful conviction, hitherto scarce 
admitted, flashed across my mind. 
My child’s repentant effusions had 
then, as your last , been in- 
tercepted, and their source dried up 
by the machinations of my unworthy 
sister, and her infamous son; anl 
when I looked on the ravages which, 
but for them, I might long since have 
averted, I felt that to forgive them 

now was beyond my power. 

* Did you then write to me, my 
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Constance ?” exclaimed I, in bitter. 
ness of soul; yet amid my deep re- 
grets, there came a soothing over my 
Sagloceed by ey hid. "Fhe'eaglbs 
m . ex 
nation whic followed was wrist ie 
coherent, and interrupted by many 
tears. Suffice it to say, our mutual 
efforts at reconciliation had been frus- 
trated with demoniac ingenuity. My 
arental epistle, enclosing remittances, 
ft at the London banker’s, and taken 
from thence in my daughter’s name, 
had never reached her ; and with the 
anguish of her wounded spirit, deep 
pecuniary distress had latter: — 
its ouing poison. The health of 
Ludovisi, ever precarious, had sunk 
under the accumulated pressure, and 
every resource had failed, when my 
heroic child shrunk not from purcha- 
sing, at the expense of an exertion to 
which body and mind proved alike 
unequal, the of his last moments. 
oe ter a — the 
ine’ struggle hi et 
tle spirit had waged with 1 i seunibe 
his unworthy treatment from his re- 
latives ; his laudable efforts to earn 
subsistence ; his resignation under all 
save his wife’s sufferings ; and, last- 
ly, the barbarity of his landlord, who, 
his fatal malady being in Italy re- 
garded as little short of a pestilence, 
refused to permit him to breathe his 
last under his roof, without the ad- 
vance of a sum, to raise which, my 
timid Constance braved the horrors of 
a public exhibition. All this I ga- 
thered from the trembling lips of the 
tenderest of wives, mingled with fond 
regrets that our meeting had been 
thus cruelly deferred ; and faint though 
ardent hopes, that the renovating in- 
fluence ot joy might even yet restore 
to health one so beloved so deser- 
ving. ‘ Let us hasten my father,” said 
she, “and communicate to my husband 
the arrival of the parent, for whom, 
even while deeming him inexorable, 
he has ever cherished a filial reverence.” 
The weak state of the invalid, how- 
ever, rendered every precaution ne- 
cessary ; and Constance, whose ex~ 
haustion had given place, during her 
recital, to a feverish state of exalta- 
tion, requested the good Doctor, who 
still remained in the house, to accom- 
pany and assist her in the task of pre- 
paring Ludovisi for my appearance. 
Anxious to save her husband's feel- 
ings, the probably fatal shock which 
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the bare suspicion of the theatrical 
ent — have inflicted, she 
feigned on this occasion to yield 
to his often repeated entreaties, that 
she would gratify him by once enjoy- 
ing the performances of San Carlos ; 
for which the rarely occurring splen- 
dour of the illumination, and the free 
admission of this evening, afforded 
her an obvious pretext. The wife of 
her landlord (who has done all in her 
power to atone for her husband’s bru- 
tality ) had paved the way, by her pro- 
ona in the presence of Ludovisi, and 
was to be Constance’s companion to 
the theatre. The tender husband 
joyfully hailed his wife’s solitary ac- 
quiescence, in his frequent endeavours 
to relax the irksomeness of her con- 
finement ; and till the usual hour ar- 
rived for closing the theatre, he would 
remain in fond enjoyment of her fan- 
cied gratification. That hour was, 
however, now fast approaching, and 
to obviate all uneasiness to the dear 
invalid, Constance was anxious to set 
out, accompanied by the physician, 
whom, as her escort from the theatre, 
and as a man of rare professional skill, 
she would introduce to Ludovisi. The 
Doctor entered with alacrity into 
the _— The interesting story 
of my daughter excited his heartfelt 
sympathy, and drew tears, apparently 
no strangers there, down his furrowed 
cheek. We drove to a neat, though 
small lodging, on the Chiaija, usually 
preferred by invalids for its cheerful 
situation, and southern exposure,— 
h the sea breezes visit it too 
freely to render it in all respects advi- 
sable. Constance, trembling with 
complicated emotions, ushered the 
physician and myself into the little 
sitting-room, which she had adorned, 
in the better state of her finances, with 
many little English refinements ;— 
while she h flew to rejoin her 
husband, after a tion of a few 
hours, the only one for many weeks. 
The first object which invited ny 
attention in the little parlour, was my 
own picture, done from memory, but 
exhibiting a degree of resemblance, 
which struck my companion as forci- 


bly as-it affected myself. It had been 
done in those happier days of recent: 
separation, when inated 


in my daughter's breast ; for I was 
ye nee sitting in my favourite 

ur, an open letter in my hand, 
which I was eagerly perusing, while 
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Constance’s favourite spaniel fawning 

po me, png to ne and 

tulate me on the pleasing intelligence, 

All in the picture ele al reconciliae 

tion and of joy. With what protract. 

ed misery must the gradual decay of 
these bright visions have been ate 

tended ! 

From this painful reflection I wag 
aroused by what was passing in the 
adjoining chamber, the thinness of 
the partition permitting even the fee. 
ble tones of Ludovisi to reach my ear. 
His eager welcome of his wife, and 
tender confession, how much her ab- 
sence had been felt, sufficed to prove 
that, amid much of suffering, mutual 
love still lent its powerful cordial. 
Constance spoke cheerfully and briefly, 
mentioning her introduction at San 
Carlos to a good old medico, who had 
kindly attended her home, requested, 
in his name, permission to pay his 
respects to her husband, in whose dis- 
order he professed himself peculiar] 
experienced. The invalid assented, 
and my companion left the room, to 
form his judgment on the state of 
one, on whose recovery all my hopes 
of human happiness seemed now cen- 
tered. 

He returned ere long, and through 
his assumed air of onsite I 
clearly discerned that fear predomina- 
ted over hope. He, however, prescri- 
bed for both patients, (including Con- 
stance in his positive injunctions of- 
quiet repose for this night at least, 
ere Ludovisi should be made acquaint- 
ed with my arrival at Naples,) and 
benevolently undertaking himself the 
task of preparation on the following 
morning, he left the house, insisting 
on ing me off with him to m 
mn be where, I need not 
you, sleep was a stranger to my pillow. 

Under the auspices of the good me- 
dico, our guardian genius, and amid 
the heartfelt congratulations of my 
adopted son Hampden, next morning 
saw united, in tearful joy, three hu- 
man beings, estranged by error and 
misfortune, but, as you truly predict- 
ed, not the less dear to each other for 
such involuntary alienation. I found 
Ludovisi, as I had ever found him, 
mild, ingenuous, and amiable ; full 
of contrition for a step which he con- 
siders his dissolution almost necessary 
to expiate. Constance divides her soul 
and eyes: between a newly found pa- 
rent, and the husband she trembles 
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tolose, while the — and Hamp- 
den, like superior bei over around 
us, and enter with the liveliest inte- 
rest into the feelings of all. 

The physician recommends that the 

tient should remove but once, and 
that to the country; and having a 
brother of the same profession settled 
at Puzzuoli, is to make interest for 
admission under his friendly roof for 
our dear invalid, who will thus have 
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the benefit of the hourly attention his 
weak state demands. Glad we shall 
all be to escape from the tumult and 
noise of Naples, where nothing seems 
to sympathize with sickness and suf 
fering, and which teems with painful 
associations to us all. 
Adieu—I will not lose a post. 
Yours, &e. 
E. S. 


Cuarter VIII. 


W. HamppveEN TO uIs SISTER. 


* * * * * 
¢ * * * * 
* ~ * * * 


Havine thus, my dear Fanny, 
nearly in my friend Selwyn’s own 
words, related to you the extraordi- 
nary circumstances which led to a 
meeting with his long lost daughter, 
I know you will expect me to say 
something of the fugitives who have 
thus at length rewarded our anxious 
and harassing pursuit. 

Ludovisi, at whose bed-side I now 
take my turn with his other anxious 
attendants, is, in truth, the most 
amiable invalid I ever met with ; and 
independently of the inestimable va- 
lue of his life to Selwyn and his 
daughter, I feel a personal interest in 
his recovery, which, I wish to God, I 
could more rationally indulge. But 
his malady, I fear, is beyond the reach 
of human skill ; and the resignation 
and serenity with which he contem- 
plates the termination of a life so re- 
cently endeared to him, are truly ad- 
mirable. All his anxieties seem to re- 
spect his wife ; and now that she is 
consigned to the arms of that parent 
from whom he has so long estranged 
her, he appears to have no desire to 
prolong an existence which he thinks 
might interfere with the devotion of 
her future life to filial duty. 

As for my fair vision of Covigliaio, 
the glimpses I have since had of her, 
have been little less hurried and un- 
satisfactory ; but they have sufficed to 
show the ravages that grief and anxiety 
can make on the loveliest face and 
form the world ever exhibited. But 
lovely they are still; and doubly in- 
teresting to one who knows so well 


what has robbed the cheek of its roses, 
and the step of its elasticity. 

Selwyn sits and gazes on her, as if 
to indemnify him for months of pri- 
vation ; and when I compel him to 
breathe the air, finds every other to- 
pic of conversation impracticable. 
Such are the fascinations of this inte- 
resting family, that I listen with an 
interest astonishing to myself, when 
I consider that a few months ago 
their existence was unknown to me. 

Independently of the fortunate man= 
ner in which my intended visit to 
Vesuvius unconsciously operated in 
bringing about her reunion with her 
father, I had, on the same eventful 
evening, rather a more direct, though 
still involuntary share, in procuring 
for her a gratification at any other 
time invaluable; and even now, 
though absorbed in more overwhelm- 
ing feelings, abundantly appreciated. 

I must give you the detail of this 
nocturnal adventure, the heroine of 
which is young, fair, and an English- 
woman ; with whom, however, I am 
not yet in love, nor likely so to be. 

I think I wrote to you that Vesu- 
vius (kindly fulfilling the prognosties 
of the folks of Genoa) selected 
the very evening after our arrival, to 
get up, for our ial benefit, one of 
those respectable minor eruptions, 
which, while they gratify the curiosi- 
ty, and excite the admiration of the 
traveller, make no painful demands 
on his sympathy, for ravaged fields 
and desolated villages. Harmless, 
however, as was the present ebullition 
in these r ts, it was sufficiently 
formidable to forbid, for several days, 
all ap h to the mountain, the per- 
petual explosions and discharge of 
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red-hot stones having proved nearly 
fatal to a party of our headstrong 
countrymen, who, in defiance of the 
guides, attempted the ascent. No 
sooner, however, was it pronounced 
consistent with perfect safety, by Sal- 
vatore, the experienced * old man of 
the mountain,” than a more rational 
set of Englishmen, myself among the 
number, determined to pass the night 
amid the horrid magnificence of a 
scene, which, grand even by day, 
had, for some nights past, tantalized 
us from the windows of our hotel, 
with its distant sublimity. 

Having fixed our day, and made all 
the necessary arrangements, we were 
not to be diverted from our purpose 
by the puny splendours of San Car- 
los, particularly as we knew it would 
soon again be illuminated with equal 
or greater brilliancy, in honour of a 
foreign prince shortly expected in 
N In the hope, however, that 
Selwyn would profit by my absence, 
to break the spell which had so long 
banished him from the theatre, I left 
him in high spirits, to join my com- 
panions at a different hotel. Finding 
them, in consequence of some misun- 
derstanding, as I supposed, already off 
for the mountain, I hastily jumped into 
one of the light cabriolets, perpetually 

lying in the streets of Naples ; and in 
bo of overtaking them, desired the 
driver to follow, as speedily as possi- 
ble, on the road to Resina, the village 
where guides and mules are procured 
for the ascent. After driving rapidly 
about a couple of miles along the 
smooth aadies road leading to the 
royal palace of Portici, my ear was 
struck with a sound resembling faint 
groans ; but on mentioning the cir- 
cumstance to my driver, and askin 
if he had also heard them, he replie 
in the negative,—and after listening 
in vain for a few minutes, drove brisk- 
ly on. During this momentary halt, 
we had heard a carriage rolling with 
extreme rapidity before us, and natu- 
rally concluding it to contain the rest 
of my party, we pressed on to over- 
take them. When, however, we got 
within a few yards of the vehicle in 
uestion, (an open German barouche, 
= close carriages being even at this 
season used here,) we both perceived, 
to our infinite surprise, by the dim 
light of a very infant moon, that the 
-box was vacant, and the horses 
proceeding with more than Neapoli- 
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tan velocity, entirely of their own ac« 


cord. Our next anxiety was the pas-. 


sengers, whose feelings, if females 
especially, were not to be envied ; and 
perceiving that the speed with which 
we followed, had the usual effect of 
accelerating the pace of the runaway 
steeds, I desired my driver suddenly 
to pull up his horses, hoping that the 
emphatic exclamation with which the 
action is here usually accompanied, 
might have a corresponding influence 
on the well-trained pair of hacks be. 
fore us. My manceuvre succeeded— 
they stopped also; and dispatching 
my driver to stand at their heads, and 
extricate from among their feet the 
dangling reins, I drew up alongside 
of the caléche, and foutid to my hor- 
ror, its sole inmate an interesting 
young lady, who, in excess of terror, 

ad slid from the seat to the bottom 
of the carriage, where she lay more 
than half insensible. A flask fon 
wine, which Selwyn had insisted on 
my taking as an antidote to the night 
air on the mountain, afforded a sea- 
sonable cordial ; and no sooner did the 
fair damsel open her eyes, than, after 
thanking me warmly for my most un- 
romantic and unperilous share in her 
rescue, she eagerly inquired for a gen- 
tleman and lady, her companions in 
danger; the former of whom had 
jumped out immediately on perceiving 
the absence of the coachman, in the 
vain hope of stopping the horses, while 
the latter, in an agony of conjugal 
anxiety, had taken the same rash mea- 
sure (rendered easier in foreign car- 
riages from the permanent nature of 
the steps, which are affixed to them), 
happily without sustaining injury 
from the wheels. 

Just as I was desiring my fellow to 
mount the box, and turn the vehicle 
in search of its stray inmates, another 
carriage drove up behind us, from 
whence sounds of eager and joyful 
recognition soon issued. In addition 
to my own friends, it contained the 
young couple they had picked up; 
who described their situation, while 
successively left on the road, ignorant 
of each other’s fate, in very lively and 
natural colours, and whose joy on 
finding their dear Helen safe, seemed 
little inferior to that they had previ- 
ously experienced on meeting each 
other. 

As the spirits of this amiable party 
were too much agitated to be able for 
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the exertion of the ascent, and as hu- 
manity required immediate attention 
to the state of the poor suffering 
coachman, (whose groans I had doubt- 
less heard, ) I had of course relinquish- 
ed my own share in the projected ex- 
pedition for that evening, before my 
very small self-denial in so doing was 
more than rewarded, by the introduc- 
tion of the fair damsel I_had so sin- 
gularly stumbled on, as the identical 
Miss Willoughby, a meeting with 
whom would, I knew, be a cordial to 
r Selwyn’s heart, and through 
whom I hoped (though vainly) to 
procure intelligence of his daughter. 
All the information Miss Willoughby 
ed was contained in a letter 
lately forwarded to her from England, 
and dated at Verona many months 
before. 

I was now in turn introduced to 
her pleasing companions, Mr and Mrs 
Sydney, and so cordially pressed to 
take the remaining seat in their car- 
riage, and conclude this eventful even- 
ing at their lodgings, that I gladly 
complied ; sending on my cabriolet 
to pick up the pre. oa whose habi- 
tual intoxication, a very rare vice 
among Italians, threatens to render the 
fracture of his limb more dangerous 
than it would otherwise have been. 

After giving Miss Willoughby much 
information respecting her dear Mr 
Selwyn, and hearing from her a thou- 
sand particulars calculated to raise 
him if possible still higher in my 
esteem ; we spoke of the dear fugi- 
tive till tears ran down her fair friend’s 
cheek. Little did we think what an 
ordeal she was at that very moment 
enduring, or what a sober certainty of 
waking bliss awaited us all on the 
morrow ! Selwyn, I believe, in the ex- 
cess of his joy would have sent for me 
in the night, had he not concluded me 
on the mountain. On my appearance as 
usual, at his breakfast-table, he rush- 
ed into my arms, and announced his 
happiness, with those tears, which, 
when genuine and heartfelt, seldom 
fail to be its attendants. 

The meeting between Miss Wil- 
loughby and her friend was most af- 
fecting ; but they are again separated, 
there not being accommodation in the 
house at Puzzuoli for the former, and 
the latter of course dedicating ever 
moment to attendance on her husband. 
The removal of the interesting inva- 
lid took place yesterday ; we were not 
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a little anxious about the fatigue at- 
eo on anes his 7 soap — and I 

ested the idea of procuring 
tress Heine a litter, and Ped of 
the bearers frequently employed in 
carrying ladies up Vesuvius; when 
the Lazzaroni of the quarter hearing 
of it, came and volunteered their ser- 
vices in transporting their sick coun- 
tryman—which were of course thank- 
fully accepted. We fixed a very early 
hour in the morning, to avoid idle cu+ 
riosity. The weather was magnificent ; 
the waves of the bay glittered in the 
sunbeams, and the islands glowed like 
gems on its surface. The invalid, so 
long confined to a sick-room, cast a 
delighted but bewildered glancearound 
him, and felt the freshness of the ge- 
nial breeze almost overpowering. 

The Lazzaroni had constructed their 
litter with much ingenuity, and over- 
shadowed it with odoriferous boughs 
of the lime and walnut just bursting 
into full foliage ; and our procession, 
as it defiled from the Chiaija, had 
something of a festal air, contrasting 
forcibly with the exhausted frame and 
approaching dissolution of its object. 
Elsewhere the contrast would have 
been striking indeed ; but here, death 
is forced into an unnatural alliance 
with pageantry and decoration, and 
often since my arrival had I seen the 
shrunk and pallid features of youth, 
still idly encircled with rosy wreaths, 
and glittering with jewels, borne in 
open day among thoughtless crowds, 
who scarcely gazed on the familiar vi- 
sitation. 

Constance and I walked beside the 
litter, while Mr Selwyn and the phy- 
sician slowly followed in an open car- 
riage, stored with comforts and cordi- 
als for the invalid on his arrival. I 
am as little superstitious as any one, 
but I confess to you, Fanny, that when 
we reached the grotto of Pausilippo, 
atall times so much resembling Dante’s 
description of the Gates of Hell, I too 
‘* left hope behind me.” There was 
something ominously funereal now in 
the character of our procession as it 
glided through the grisly vault, by 
the light of a few dying lamps, while 
the hollow arch resounded with the 
morning litanies of the women we met 
going to early mass, who looked, as 
they stood up to let us pass, like a file 
of sheeted spectres. I felt very un- 
zomfortable, and anxiously awaited the 
return of more - to ascertain the 
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effect of so striking a scene on the 
nerves of the poor patient. Constance, 
at her father’s request, had got into 
the carriage, and as I bent over Ludo- 
visi, when the cheerful glimpse of day 
began once more to foretell the termi- 
nation of our Cimmerian pilgrimage, 
he took my hand, and said with a sweet 
smile, ‘‘ Mr Hampden, not all the 
consolations of our blessed religion, or 
the soothing counsels of its benevolent 
ministers, could as effectually have 
prepared me for the short but gloomy 
passage before me, as this symbolical 
journey. The valley may have been 
dark and fearful, but we have been 
cheered on our way by songs of thanks- 
giving ; and the ray of hope which ne- 
ver quite deserted us, will, ere long, 
be swallowed up in yonder brilliant 
flood of sunshine.” As he spoke, we 
emerged from these shades of death 
into the Eden beyond, and as the 
bright morning sun beamed again on 
his pale features, they were lighted up 
by a smile not of this world. “ You 
will tell this to Constance,” said he ; 


** by and by, when all is over, it will: 


do her good.” 

We arrived at the good physician’s 
house, delightfully situated on an emi- 
nence overlooking the classic shores of 
Baie ; and here Ludovisi will at least 





breathe his last unmolested by the tur. 
moil of the busy world, and will sleep 
in peace in the placid cemetery of the 
adjoining convent, instead of being 
thrown (as would have been his fate 
had he died at Naples an obscure and 
nameless stranger,) into one of those 
loathsome receptacles of wholesale 
mortality which there daily yawn for 
their complement of victims. This 
idea had long haunted Constance’s 
mind, and the purchase of a more sa. 
cred grave was among the dearest obs 
jects of her heroic sacrifice. 

Through the interest of the benevo. 
Jent physician, I have obtained lod. 
ging at the convent abovementioned ; 
and, at Constance’s earnest entreaty, I 
withdraw Selwyn as much as possible 
from the sad scene within doors, to 
wander with me in the shrub-tangled 
amphitheatre, in the sea-worn and 
long overwhelmed serapeum, and along 
a shore where there is food for medi-« 
tation ‘‘ even to madness.” I will no 
longer detain this letter ; and as soon 
as the inevitable hour is over, I shall 
endeavour to administer to the sad sur« 
vivors the powerful cordial of a visit 
to Rome. How thankful I am that it 
remains yet untasted by both! Adieu, 

Yours ever, 
W. H. 


Tue SAME TO THE SAME. 


Rome, April. 
My hurried note from Naples by 
H—— announced to you the peaceful 
departure of poor Ludovisi, who slum- 
bered away under the mildest and least 
appalling form ever assumed by his 
insidious disease. A message from 
Constance, through Miss Willoughby, 
(who instantly joined her friend) con- 
signed to me the care of her dear fa- 
ther for those few first days of speech- 
less sorrow, during which she was to 
gather, from the chastened indulgence 
of natural grief, the materials of fu- 
ture strength and resignation. 
The funeral arrangements, from dif- 
ference of form, (I will not call it 


faith, for our friend’s was real Christ- 
ianity,) devolved on his kind host, and 
the good fathers of the convent, one 
of whom had daily visited him during 
his stay at Puzzuoli ; and the preju- 
dice which forbade the presence of his 
heretic wife and friends, while the last 





mysteries of an exclusive religion con- 
soled the living, no longer interfered 
to prevent our joining in the obsequies 
of the dead. Selwyn and I went to- 
gether, to hear the always affecting 
funeral service in the convent church ; 
and from behind a massy pillar in the 
darkest recess of the dimly-lighted 
aisle, there issued stifled sobs, which 
spoke of female sorrow. I was glad to 
find it so; for there is a sanctity in 
these last duties which robs grief of 
its bitterness, and the requiem, to one 
whose every soul is music, must have- 
been peculiarly soothing. ' 

After a few sad days, when, like 
the families of Israel mentioned in 
sacred writ, ‘“‘each mourned apart,” 
we met, and I cannot tell you the ef- 
fect produced on my mind by the 
contrast between the youthful features 
and slender form of Constance with 
her widow’s habit, and the pale settled- 
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sadness of a countenance which could 


yet greet with a faint smile her father, 


and her father’s friend. 

She is really like a being of another 
world, before whom I find myself 
treading softly, and watching every 
turn of her mild eye, to discover how 
I can execute her behests by being of 
use to her father. This, I flatter my- 
self, I have been, by inducing him to 
make frequent excursions, in which 
at length his evident reluctance to 
leave her, brought his angel daughter 
to join. She had pleaded for one 
month’s stay at Puzzuoli, and when it 
concluded, we all made, in the strictest 
privacy, a pilgrimage to Pestum and 
Pompeii, where the tombs and tem- 

les of nameless generaticns rebuke 
the selfishness of private sorrow into 
insignificance. These visits revived in 
Selwyn’smind the classicardour,which 
I joyfully hailed ; and the first symp- 
toms of which made the duteous Con- 
stance herself propose the removal to 
Rome. Every step of that delightful 
journey heightened the feeling to en- 
thusiasm ; and I shall myself ever 
thank the circumstances which made 
me perform from the South this long 
anticipated pilgrimage. 

From the delicious gardens of the 
Formian Villa, and the shapeless mo- 
nument which commemorates the fall 
of its eloquent master, begins one hale 
of bright reminiscences. Virgil’s glo- 
rious world of fiction lies along the 
shore of that enchanted sea, where 
Circe’s reign has not, alas! yet termi- 
nated ; while, as you glide along the 
Appian Way, the monuments of the 
Horatii and the Villa of Pompey at- 
test the reality of Roman virtue and 
Roman greatness. The ever-green 
shades of Castel Gandolfo seem meet 
retreats for the very genius of mytho- 
logy ; the lakes of Nemi and Albano 
indeed mirrors for the daughters of 
Olympus ; and it is under the spell 
conjured up by such associations that 

ou traverse (perhaps as we did by so- 
emn moonlight) the lone Campagna, 
heaving with many a hillock of green 
lation, from which time has re- 
moved all its harsher features, while 
the vast ruined Aqueducts, like spectre 
armies marshalled on the boundless 
plain, seem again menacing Rome 
with silent and irremediable destruc- 
tion. Such an approach is as infinitely 
more congenial to the character of the 


-“ Niobe of Nations” than that from 
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the North through the comparatively 
uninteresting wastes of St Peter’s pa- 
trimony, as the entrance by the lone 
gate of St John Lateran transcends the 
common-place though imposing obs 
jects of the Porto def Popolo, and the 
distracting bustle of the Corso. As we 
drove under the massy portal, and our 
wondering eyes rested on the prodi- 
gious marble piles of the Lateran 
church and palace, presiding over so- 
litude to which that of Nature is as 
nothing, wonder at a mutation so 
strange was checked by the yet more 
impressive spectacle of the proud obe- 
lisk of the Pharaos, left a silent but elo- 
quent beacon by the reflux of the tide 
of greatness which wafted it to that 
distant shore. 

The postilions, by my directions, 
carried us by the not very circuitous 
route of the Forum, to the part of 
the town where Selwyn was provided 
with lodgings, and we thus enjoyed 
the rare advantage of seeing, for the 
first time, by moonlight, the then far 
more striking ruins of the Coliseum. 
The effect of night on the lone mag- 
nificence and desolate grandeur of 
this quarter of Rome, may be concei- 
ved, but cannot be described. The 
squalid poverty, the vulgar wretched- 
ness, which contrasts so painfully 
with the finer feelings during the 
busy hours of the day, are forgotten, 
and the least gifted man may feel, or 
fancy that he feels, what Byron alone 
could write, and what Heaven forbid 
I should attempt. 

Selwyn is - settled on a 
healthful and commanding situation, 
a little detached from the mass of our 
gregarious countrymen, and conse- 
quently at more liberty to pursue, 
with his interesting daughter, Miss 
Willoughby, and myself, those inex 
pressibly delicious rambles within and 
without the walls, where every step is 
marked by some new object, impart- 
ing almost the pleasure of a disco- 
very, and which, when the officious 
garrulity of a Cicerone no longer mars 
the enjoyment, form, in my opinion, 
the chief charm of a prolonged resi- 
dence in Rome. Thousands have de- 
scribed, and will probably continue to 
describe, regardless of all who have 
gone before them, the feverish excite- 
ment of the few first days in the 
Eternal City, when we rub our eyes 
each morning, and ask ourselves, Is 
this indeed all we have from child 
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hood read and thought of, or is it a 
dream ? But few, I think, have dwelt 
with sufficient complacency on that 
** sober certainty of waking bliss ” 
which succeeds, when novelty and 
wonder give _— to a delightful fa- 
miliarity, and the “city of the soul,” 
with its cloud of youthful associa- 
tions, becomes a sort of second home. 
It is not till many a sun has been 
seen to set from the ivy-crowned Pa- 
latine ; till more than one moon has 
risen on the Coliseum ; till from un- 
der the venerable cedars of Monte 
Mario, the windings of the Tiber have 
been fondly traced, beneath the sunny 
smile of more than one soft April sky ; 
till all the marble wonders of St Pe- 
ter’s are become familiar as one’s 
household gods ;—that Rome can be 
loved and appreciated as she deserves 
to 


Gladly do I refer you to Eustace 
for churches and classical reminiscen- 
ces,—to Forsyth for criticisms on art 
and lively pictures of manners,—in 
short, to the thousand-and-one tra- 
vellers, from our old sagacious friend 
Misson, (whose rude engravings de- 
lighted our infancy,) to the ingenious 
and correct author of “ Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century,” fordetails which 
would alike exhaust your patience and 
my own. J.et me rather suppose you 
well acquainted, as I know you are, 
from all these sources, with whatever 
exists in Rome to charm the senses, 
the imagination, and the heart, and 
content myself with telling you the 
life I lead among these marvels, and 
the exquisite enjoyment which, indivi- 
dually and collectively, they afford me. 

To begin, then, with my classical 
domicile. I havg been fortunate enough 
to meet with an old Cambridge friend, 
who occupies a villa on the Palatine, 
and who has willingly offered me an 
apartment, where we can pursue our 
favourite speculations, apart from the 
vanities of the Piazza di Spagna ; 
though we are neither of us anchor- 
ites, but mix occasionally in that so- 
ber style of gaiety which alone befits 
Rome. 

From my bed-room, on the once sa- 
cred, but often polluted, threshold of 
the Cesars, I see the sun rise on the 
hills of Tusculum and the groves of 
Tibur, and illumine, with bootless 
splendour, the boundless wastes of 
the Cam a. When eny expedi- 
tion is in view, I frequently stroll in 
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{April, 
these lovely spring mornings to join 
the breakfast-table of my friends on 
the Quirinal, along the deserted and 
grassy lanes, traversing the once most 
populous quarter of Rome, and uni- 
ting with their rarely-trodden aye. 
nues, the majestic piles of St John 
Lateran, Santa Croce, and Santa Ma- 
ria Maggiore, near which latter splen- 
did Basilica Selwyn’s house is situa- 
ted. If I find myself, as is frequent. 
ly the case, too early, I stroll forward 
a little farther, and lose myself in 
wonder amid the gigantic vestiges of 
Diocletian’s Baths, of which the mag. 
nificent church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli (one of the most striking, be- 
cause least ornamented, places of Ca- 
tholic worship) yet exhibits one match- 
less hall. This quarter of the city af. 
fords another fruitful source of amuse- 
ment, in the groups of peasantry from 
the neighbouring villages, frequently 
assembled here at this early hour, 
whose singular costumes and mark« 
ed physiognomy are peculiarly stri- 
king. . 

After breakfast, if the weather is 
unfavourable, we proceed in the car- 
riage, either to defy its inclemency in 
the ever-temperate precincts of St 
Peter's, or to forget even its inconve- 
niences amid the exhaustless wonders 
of the Vatican. ‘Travellers, though 
accused of exaggeration, have, I think, 
failed in giving adequate ideas of this 
superb collection; the very immen- 
sity of its extent, and incredible num- 
ber of its rarities, having thrown an 
air of vagueness and romance over 
their accounts which (I can at least 
say in my own case) fail to prepare 
one for a scene which, though formed 
by the gradual accumulation of the 
spoil of centuries, seems, from its ma- 
gic freshness and gorgeous magnifi- 
cence, indebted for existence to the 
lamp of Aladdin. I do not, as yet, 
pretend to a superficial knowledge 
of even its choicest specimens; and 
months must be wholly inadequate 
to embrace a distinct idea of the 
whole. 

There is no one, however enthusi- 
astic in the arts, who has not experi- 
enced the fatigue of hours of succes- 
sive wonder and admiration. Nowhere 
is this sensation more oppressive than 
in the Vatican, where the demands 
are so varied and incessant, and the 
aggregate of wonders so overwhelm- 
ing. The mind turns for relief from 
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the perfection of art, to the moral re- 
flections so abundantly suggested.— 
We endeavour to decipher, in the 
features of heroes, philosophers, and 
monarchs, traces of their historical 
character, sometimes, but rarely, with 
complete success. We linger over the 
majestic grief of the elder Agrippina, 
and even when the moral claims on 
our sympathy and admiration are very 
inferior, feel, that in statuary as in 
painting, the human interest of a por- 
trait often detains us from brighter 
specimens of ideal beauty. 
I never experienced this more for- 
cibly than at Naples, where the sta- 
tues of the Balbi, male and female, as 
found in the ruins of Herculaneum, 
with their harsh common-life features 
and strong family likeness, excited 
owe coupled with their probable 
ate) an interest very superior to that 
of mere mythological personages.— 
Just so it is at Rome, where, after 
owning, nay, warmly feeling, the A- 
pollo to be the very ethereal essence 
of all that genius ever conceived, or 
fancy pictured, we return to sigh over 
the Gladiator, and gaze on suffering 
mortality with a tender sympathy, 
neither yielded to, nor called forth by, 
the triumphs of resistless divinity. 
The contrasts at the Vatican, be- 
tween the apparent fragility of some 
of the preserved articles, and their re- 
mote antiquity, is very striking ; even 
more so than at Naples, where the 
supernatural embalming, which some 
of them received in their long unvio- 
lated sepulchre, renders it less surpri- 
sing. ‘The walls of a chamber in the 
Vatican are covered with unrolled pa- 
pyri, in excellent preservation, whose 
very insignificance,( being mostly deeds 
relative to private property,) while it 
gives them a value, as throwing light 
on domestic manners, renders their 
preservation, amid the wreck of em- 
pires, more piquant and striking. The 
Christian inscriptions found in the ca- 
tacombs, which line another room, 
transport us at once to the primitive 
ages of our faith, and put to the blush, 
with their modest simplicity, the idle 
legends to which many of them have 
given birth. While on this subject, 
we were a good deal struck by a strange 
mutation in the fate of sepulchral mo- 
numents, presented to our eyes in the 
course of one day. While the two 
——— of a Christian empress and 
her daughter have been brought from 
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their hallowed residence in churches 
eudowed by and for them, to form 
principal ornaments of the Vatican 
gallery, surrounded by all the gods of 
Paganism, we beheld at St John La- 
teran that formerly containing the 
ashes of Agrippa, and found near his 
Pantheon, converted into the Mauso- 
leum of a Christian pontiff! This 
seems at least a strange inversion of 
the order of things. 

But the days spent amid the mag- 
nificence of public or private collec- 
tions, yield, in my opinion, in inte- 
rest to those p. , 28 I before hinted 
at, in desultory rambling through the 
rural solitudes within the walls among 
the quiet vineyards and lone convents 
of the Celian and Aventine mounts ; 
or without them, to the grotto of 
Egeria, the tomb of the Scipios—that 
of Cecilia Metella; nay, even amid 
those harmless, or at best conjectural 
remains which diversify the undula- 
ting surface of the Campagna, and 
lend it a charm, which the richest 
cultivation and most smiling popula- 
tion would seek in vain to supply. 
Even the comparatively plebeian and 
densely inhabited parts of the town, 
are not without their charms when 
traversed with untrammelled footsteps 
and a fancy ever roaming in quest of 
ennobling associations. Our favourite 
route to St Peter’s, carries us, avoid- 
ing the more usual thoroughfares, 
through the very fields of Cincinna- 
tus, past the site of the bridge of Ho- 
ratius Cocles, and far beyond the ori- 
ginal territory of Rome, into that of 
those enemies, whom, like Hercules, 
she destreyed while yet in her cradle, 
before we reach the proudest triumph 
of modern art, covering with its 
courts and contiguous palaces, an area 
almost exceeding that of infant Rome. 

To shrink into insignificance when 
contemplating the magnificence of Na- 
ture and the works of God, is a feel- 
ing too natural to excite painful hu- 
miliation; but in St Peter's, where 
man crawls like an insect on the pave- 
ment of his own stupendous ant-hill, 
I felt the contrast of the sublime and 
contemptible in his composition more 
forcibly than I can express. 

One can scarcely believe, that the 
puny beings, who under its lofty vault 
shrink into pigmies, had skill to con- 
trive, or boldness to execute, so stu- 
pendous a fabric, which yet is finish- 
ed in every minute particular with 
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gorgeous magnificence of the high al- 
tar, (under which rest the ashes of 
the Apostle, ) with its graceful canopy, 
and wreathed pillars of gilt bronze, 
and its 112 golden lamps perpetually 
burning, the strained eye can scarcely 
embrace the dizzy height of the aerial 
dome, lined to the summit with rich 
mosaics, the colossal on which, 
nearly thirty feet high, are diminished 
to less than natural size. 

Access is at present denied to the 
adventurous persons who wish to as- 
cend to the cross, in consequence of 
the frolic of some young English na- 
val officers, who gave unintentional 
offence by twisting a blue flag round 
it. The lines I send you, written by 
one of the party, will amply vindicate 
them from the charge of intentional 
impiety. 

So! where the sainted cross attempts the 
skies, 

The British blue aloft exulting flies ; 

There planted by a roving sailor band, 

In votive honour to their native land ; 

The noblest height, where stainless Bri- 
tish blue, 

On land or ocean, e’er exulting flew! 

An emblem yet, with pious faith com- 
bined, 

Of azure Hope, that cheers redeem’d 
mankind, 

And, striding o’er the vast abyss beneath, 

Soars beyond space, and triumphs over 
Death. 


St Peter’s, though indeed the onl 
“ temple made with hands” which 
seems worthy of being dedicated to the 
Architect of the Universe, (did He 
judge as man judges, and estimate 
the offering either by its original cost- 
liness or its present splendour, ) is per- 
haps, from those very circumstances, 
not a shrine the most favourable to 
real and heartfelt devotion. This in 
Rome must be sought, and I believe 
often found, in obscure and little fre- 
quented chapels, and has always struck 
me as osoied ly edifying in a small 
church jin our own neighbourhood, 
which, from the exquisite music it 
affords, forms a frequent termination 
of our rambles towards the hour of 
vespers. It is attached to a convent 
of nuns, who, though chiefly of noble 
families, profess the greatest austerity 
of any now remaining in Rome; and 
having obtained the privilege of pe 

tually exposing the Host in all other 
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churches covered, except during mass, 
have carried on day and night, during 
many centuries, in honour of the sup- 
posed presence of the Saviour, a pers 
tual adoration, whence their convent 
as assumed its title. 

When the hour for masses and 
their puerile ceremonies is over—when 
no cold and often irreverent priest 
mutters his prescribed formula—and 
no little officiating boys give with 
their censcrs a pagan air to a Christ. 
ian rite—when the lighted altar, with 
what even the Protestant can revere 
as a sacred symbol, alone calls for ve- 
neration, and the heavenly voices of 
the concealed nuns, who relieve each 
other unceasingly in their harmoni- 
ous strains, attune every feeling mind 
to praise and prayer, it is delightful 
to see the scanty area of the little 
church indiscriminately filled with ap. 
parently devout worshippers of every 
possible denomination, kneeling side 
by side, without the slightest distine- 
tions of ranks, from the cardinal, 
whose purple equipage awaits him at 
the door, to the mechanic, who has 
there deposited the implements of his 
daily labour. Were I to embrace Ca 
tholicism, (which Heaven avert,) it 
would not be under the gorgeous vault 
of St Peter’s, where everything speaks 
to the senses and not the heart; but 
in the little chapel of this devoted sis- 
terhood—— 

Apropos of nuns.—In the course 
of our walks we seldom go far within 
the town, without finding the doors 
of one of the still innumerable churches 
strewed with box branches, and other 
green boughs, the usual token of a fun- 
zione within. We have only to push 
aside the ponderous curtain, which 
forms the sole barrier of an Italian 
church, to enjoy the exquisite music 
and splendid pageant either of the 
high mass of some patron saint, or 
the obsequies of some distinguished 
personage, or, as happened to us only 
two days ago, the still more interest- 
ing ceremony of the profession, not of 
one, but two young novices ; a spec- 
tacle which, while it derived unusual 
interest from the extreme youth of the 
two sister victims, (daughters of a 
Protestant artist, made proselytes to 
Catholicism since his death, by the 
active zeal of some Roman ladies of 
rank,) was at the same time rendered 
less painful by their evident cheerful- 
ness, and the knowledge of their other- 
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wise destitute condition. The mise- 
ries of unportioned females in Italy 
are so great, and keenly felt, that to 
girls of middling rank an asylum in 
a convent is an object of real and ar- 
dent desire; and Miss Willoughby 
and her friend, who have obtained 
ission to visit several convents, 
ave conversed there with many eager 
aspirants after so enviable a retreat 
from the hardships of life. The elder 
nuns they found chiefly children of a 
larger growth, as happy with the toys 
afforded by their cell and garden, as 
they could probably ever have been 
with the more noisy vanities of the 
corso and card-table. 
' We have just returned from pass- 
ing some delicious days at Tivoli and 
Frascati ; both of which have fully 
maintained the charm of their classi- 
cal character. There is in the rural 
scenery of Italy, a something which 
the often superior beauty of other 
countries cannot boast: a nameless 
elegance, arising partly from its being 
frequently interspersed with majestic 
ruins; and even when such accompa- 
niments do not dignify the landscape, 
by an absence of vulgar rusticity in 
the very commonest buildings, and by 
the coincidence of every feature with 
those works of the first masters, which 
we have been accustomed to contem- 
plate with admiration. 

In going to Tivoli we spent more 
than half a day, and might have spent 
many whole ones, in exploring the 
immense vestiges of Adrian’s splendid 
villa ; one of those lavish expenditures 
ofart, magnificence, and wealth, which 
seem often marked by Fate for pecu- 
liarly ephemeral duration, and which 
scarce leave a distinct trace behind 
them. 

Without entering into the antiqua- 
rian discussions as to the probable des- 
tination of every individual part of 
this vast foundling hospital for the 
divinities and systems of religion and 
philosophy of all the various regions 
visited by its migratory founder ; suf- 
fice it, that for the purposes of the 
traveller and the artist, its gigantic 
ruins have assumed from gradual de-~ 
cay, and the invasion of a wilderness 
of shrubs and sweets, the most pic- 
turesque aspect imaginable, and af- 
ford almost as inexhaustible a study 
for the pencil, as their long buried 
treasures of statuary have furnished 
to the chisel. 
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Tivoli, with its venerable olive woods 
and romantic hills, needs not the aid 
of memory to be beautiful ; but un- 
der the magical influence of not one, 
but a constellation of bright names, 
its beauty acquires a higher and more 
bewitching charm. The cascade, or 


rather cluster of waterfalls which en- 


liven the scene, murmur the more 
melodiously for having delighted the 
ear of Horace and Mecenas; and 
when, before the villa of the latter, 
(now converted into an iron-foundry, ) 
we enjoyed on a low stone-bench the 
soft rays of the vernal sun, they de- 
rived additional brilliancy from the 
play of fancy, and flow of soul, which 
may have animated many a colloquy 
of master spirits on this favoured spot. 

Whether our expectations had been 
more excited at Tivoli than at Fras- 
cati I know not ; but we enjoyed more 
unmixed gratification from our visit 
to Tusculum, than from that to Ti- 
bur. There was something truly ex- 
hilarating in the steep ascent to the 
site of ancient Tusculum, through 
the ground of modern villas, whose 
formal shades and neglected splendour 
only served to set off the wild charms 
of the shrub-grown theatre, honoured 
so often with the presence of Cicero, 
and the remains of what has been 
called his villa on this commanding 
eminence. The walk, from thence to 
the other spot which claims that il- 
lustrious name, at the sweet seques« 
tered monastery of Giotto Fenata, 
and the situation of the latter, were so 
delightful, that I inclined, without 
duly investigating the evidence on 
either side, to decide in its favour, or 
rather, like a child, when hard press 
ed, to award the palm to both. An- 
other.enchanting walk through shady 
lanes, brought us back to the town of 
Frascati, loaded with bouquets of 
wild spring flowers, which it would 
puzzle the niggard garden of the 
north to rival at midsummer. The 
cordial civility and rude hospitality 
of a very primitive abbess, detained 
us here a day longer, and I have not 
anywhere seen, in greater gestation 
the genuine simplicity of the Italian 
character. The children, by the close 
of the second day, had become familiar 
enough to show us, in confidence, the 
piles of savory viands (many of them 
already dressed) which were to com= 
pensate for the present rigorous absti< 
nence of Lent, when joyous Easter 
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should remove the interdict. That 
busy period in Rome was fast ap- 
proaching, and we returned to en- 
counter its fatigues, Selwyn, his age 
renewed by the genial atmosphere 
he has of late been breathing ; Con- 
stance deriving, from his evident en- 
joyment, and from a life of rational 
occupation, hourly improvement in 
health and spirits; and Miss Wil- 
loughby and myselt as happy as such 
cheering symptoms in those we love, 
and her own bright prospects of fu- 
ture felicity, can make us. 

It is time I should tell you, my 
dear Fanny, to save you the trouble 
of weaving a very ingenious romance, 
that Helen (whom I think you at pre- 
sent design for me) is already engaged 
to’a very amiable young man, a bro~ 
ther of her friend Mrs Sydney’s, whom 
she met with at Naples, and who has 
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lately followed her here. What I 
have seen of the young man I like ex. 
tremely ; and I am cultivating his ac. 

uaintance as assiduously as I should 
that of the intended of a favourite sis. 
ter. Helen is a charming girl, and 
well worthy to be the friend of Con. 
stance; but when J lose my heart, it 
will be to fascinations of another cha. 
racter than those of the lively Helen, 
whose spirits have now recovered from 
their temporary depression, and are at 
times almost too much for the rest of 
our sober party. 

This long letter will swell beyond 
all reasonable compass, if I detain it 
for the wonders of the holy week— 
these shall, therefore, forin the sub. 
ject of a future epistle from 
Yours, affectionately, 

W. H. 
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No. XXIII. 


WERNER S TWENTY=FOURTH OF FEBRUARY. 


Many and numberless have been 
the productions, both in prose and 
verse, which have borne for their 
titles the name of some particular 
month or season of the year. It may 
have been concluded, therefore, not 
only that such titles are usés, but that 
they are unlikely to be the forerunners 
of any composition that is not a merere- 
facciamento of ideas and associations, 
that have been dwelt upon a hundred 
times before. Nothing, however, can 
be more absurd than this decision. 
Let a hundred and fifty poets engage 
each to produce a poem entitled <‘ ‘The 
Four Seasons,” and if it is the name 
only that they borrow, it will be found 
that each has his own peculiar im- 
pressions and associations,—that each 

m, whether good or bad, will prove 
in itself a novelty, and the hundred 
and sixtieth author may, after all, 
create a work which alone deserves to 
be remembered. With us, every pe- 
riod of the year brings its own peculiar 
and favourite recollection. We could 
spin out a long lecture on the mere 
natural phenomena of last month, on 
its dark-brown woods, weather-bleach- 
ed pastures, and rain-swollen torrents 
roaring “ from bank to brae ;” and 
out of our “ Shepherd’s Calendar” 


we could extract many an awful cata. 
strophe, which happened “ about this 
time” of year. Moreover, we have 
lived im climates where February is 
indeed the commencement of spring, 
—where the zephyrs bring healing 
balm on their wings,—where the birds 
begin their songs in full harmony, and 
the leaves and early flowers invest our 
** common earth” with the magic coe 
louring of Hope. Of such climes, 
too, we “ could a tale unfold ;” but, 
for the present, we have other game 
in view ; we mean, that our readers 
should take a slight cursory glance at 
the “* Twenty-fourth of February,” 
by the celebrated Werner, a story 
than which the mind of man, in the 
darkest winter night, never: devised 
aught more horrible, or, it may be 
said by rash judges, more repulsive ; 
but true genius will triumph over such 
petty cavillers, and as long as the Ger 
man language exists, Werner will be 
remembered with respect, not indeed 
for the sake of this poem alone, but of 
others, which are more translatable, 
and of which, ere long, we shall give 
some account, in our “‘ Hore Germanhe- 
ice.” 

We have said, that the identical sub« 
ject may be so treated as to produce 
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novelty, by many different authors. 
Miillner, in his “ Twenty-ninth of 
February,” imitated the title, and the 
general plan of Werner’s work, and 
yet his composition proved as intrin- 
sically new, as if its precursor had 
never existed. Werner, too, might in 
England be called an imitator, for the 
story of his play is in its outline that 
of Lillo’s ‘‘ Fatal Curiosity,” a tra- 
ged of which we are almost certain 

never seen one line. In fact, 
the story of a son returning asa stran- 
ger to the house of his father and mo- 
ther, who are in poverty, and by whom 
he is murdered for the sake of his 
wealth, is to be found in many collec. 
tions of old romances, and with whom 
it first originated, it would now be 
very needless to inquire. That it has 
been reserved for Werner to produce 
a work of tremendous and overpower- 
ing interest on this event, there can 
be no doubt, nor seems it likely that 
any one will enter the lists against the 
yet surviving and deathless spirit of 
such a competitor. 

What author, indeed, but Werner, 
—enthusiastic, ardent, and daring, 
even to the verge of madness,— would 
have ventured to treat the subject as 
he has done? All that was most hor- 
rible and repulsive in the story, he 
has grappled with and seized upon, 
as if delighting in associations from 
which even a murderer himself, either 
before or after the deed, would recoil. 
He has ventured to use low and gro- 
velling expressions, incidents, too, 
drawn in all the ghastliness of truth, 
from the humble sphere of life in 
which he has placed his characters. 
It is not one scene alone of crime and 
misery that suffices. There is a chain 
of direful events, commencing with a 
breach of the fifth commandment, by 
the great-grandfather of the last vic- 
tim, whence a curse devolves on the 
family, that prevails from generation 
togeneration ; and all these events are 
brought forward in minute detail. 
But if by these acts of supererogation 
in his task, Werner almost exposes 
himself to the charge of madness, 
such a charge is amply refuted by the 
fact, that a web of closer reasoning, 
with deductions more rigidly formed 
on principles both of logic, and a cer- 
tain system of religious faith, (or of 
that superstition which is assumed as 
faith by the poet,) has not been exhi- 
bited by any author in ancient or mox 
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dern times. Every visible object in 
the appalling scenery—every agoni- 
zing mood of mind—and every direful 
incident—is forced on tlfe reader’s per- 
ceptions with all the vividness of rea- 
lity, forming a spell from which he 
cannot escape.-—Meanwhile, he is ob- 
liged to confess, that these are not 
painful impressions, emanating from 
the depraved taste of a capricious au- 
thor, who wishes, for no good reasons, 
to * harrow up the soul;” nor is 
there any trickery or artifice employed 
for this purpose. He is spell-bound, 
indeed, but the spells are those of 
truth, not of a fantastic unnatural 
illusion. The events are horrible, 
doubtless, but they are inevitable, 
and joined one to another by the ada- 
mantine links, not of Destiny alone, 
but of other principles, which carry 
along with them all the force of rea- 
son and conviction. 

The scene is laid at a remote farm- 
house in the wildest district of the 
Alps. It is late at night, when we find 
the farmer’s wife, now an elderly wo- 
man, sitting alone in her chamber, 
listening to the storm that rages with- 
out, and anxious for her husband’s re- 
turn, who had gone on the morning of 
that day to the town of Loike.. The 
stage represents the interior of a Swiss 
cottage, after such manner, that two 
rooms, the outer and inner, are at once 
visible. In the better of the two, a scythe 
and a large knife are hung against the 
wall. In the back ground are a straw 
bed and an arm chair,—while in front, 
a lamp is on the table’ at which the 
woman sits, and a small clock, which 
strikes eleven. The whole terrible ac- 
tion is over within one hour from this 
commencement. She has a distaff in 
her hand, and speaks as follows :-— 


Gertrude. Eleven o'clock, 

And Conrad not returned !—Early to-day 

He went from hence to Loike ;—what if 
misfortune 

Has on the road befall’n him ?—Hark, 
the wind 

Howls loud and louder yet, as if the fiend 

Would rend his trumpet on the Gelbi 
cliff, 

And hurl it wrathfully at Gemmi’s head, 

As Conrad threw the knife !—-What made 
me speak thus ? 

Ay—’twas the time even now, in this 
wild month, 

That Conrad’s father died. ”*Tis long ago, 

And yet, whene’er the day recurs, my 
blood 
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Runs cold again, Where can my husband 
stay ? 
Perchance, O God, an avalanche has 
fall’n 
And borne ‘him with it to some dire 
ab 
I shudder Am with cold and fear ;-——no 
splinter 


Remains of ourl ast firewood, and of bread 
No morsel saved. Worse than alone, I sit 
With Grief and Famine,—dread society ! 
For now, they’ve taken all—(scarce have 
we left 
Even raiment)—the hard-hearted credi- 
tors !— 
Yet never till this gloomy day my spirit 
Has been so faint and woebegone ;—ah 
me! 
The fifth commandment is a fearful law, 
And heavily has the curse been laid on 
us: 
But now, I have no child; our son, long 
since 
Is gone a wanderer through the 
perchance 
Is dead too ;—would that lot were mine, 
and thus 
Should I be freed from hopeless cares !— 
But no !— ; 
Hope shall not perish,—let me sing again, 
For sadness and despair but give the 
arch fiend 
A double power, and cheerful notes af- 
fright him. 
[ Sings. 
And wherefore is thy sword so red, 
Edward, Edward ?” 
“ Even now, I struck a falcon dead, 
And therefore is my sword so red— 
Woe’s me, woe’s me.” 


An ugly song, and has a foolish end.— 
Burr—what a noise !—A knocking at the 


window !— 

I must look out—for certain ’tis my hus- 
band ! 

[ Goes to the window. 

A screech-owl ’tis that cleaves unto the 
lattice ; 

Even he seeks shelter from the perilous 
storm, 

And gazes on me with large round eyes. 
Begone !— 


He.moves away, and screams as if to say 
“ Come with me!”*—-Then should I be 


freed ! 
The owls, 
We're told, know where and when there 
are dead bodies, 


And I belong more to the dead than living; 

This terror never will release me now, 

*Tis all so ghastly ’mid these changeless 
glaciers, 


And this old house is so remote :three 
miles 
Around there dwells no family but ours; 
For when the winter comes, all emi- 
grate, 
And only we, as if the Alpine Lemmers 
Had fetter’d us, are here, and I have been 
This long dark day a solitary captive. 
Another song,—the time must be be- 
guiled. 
[ Sings. 
“ And if the husbandman be poor, 
What then, he rules his plough ; 
And if his coat be rough, yet sure 
He still has clothes enow! 
A cap on his head, 
With feather so red, 
A jerkin with ribbons all gay ; 
He bears, it is true, no title of Lord, . 
Nor dines he with marchpane and ven’. . 
son on board— 
Black bread is his fare every day.” 


Good Heaven! was this not even the self. 
same tune 

That Conrad whistled, when he sharp’é 
the scythe ? 

Who knocks again so loud? Hah—'tis 
my husband! 

Here Conrad enters, his dress co= 
vered with snow, a large crooked stick 
in one hand, and a lantern with the 
light expiring in the other. 

Gertrude. Thouthoughtless wanderer 
where hast been so long ? 

Conr. So cold and wet I feel—Good 

wife, I pray thee, 
Go light the fire. 

Gert. How then? 

Conr. I had forgotten— 

There is no wood—N’importe—suffice 
it, wife, 
Thou shalt be glad of heart. 

Gert. What mean’st thou ? 

Conr. Ay, 

Thou shalt rejoice, I say—we have no 
more 

To fear nor hope—so this life’s task is 
o’er; 

Look there,—this mandate I received at 
Loike, 

When on my knees I pray’d the Magis- 
trate 

Would grant even one brief month to pay 
our debts, 

Gert. He granted it? 

Conr. Nay, Gertrude, read ! 

Gert. I pray thee, 

Forbear these looks. 
| She reads aloud. 

“ Whereas, Conrad Coruth, formerly 
soldier in the confederate troops, also 
farmer and innkeeper at the house called 
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Schwarrbach, ‘on the Gemmi Alps, is 
justly indebted to the goatherd, John 
Schwartmann, in the sum of three hun- 
dred florins, acknowledged by bill of ex- 
change ; and whereas, the said Conrad 
Coruth has many times been requested 
and admonished to make payment of the 
said lawful debt, which he still refuses, 
or at least, by means of tedious, inept, 
and irrelevant excuses and subterfuges, 
delays todo. The constituted authori- 
ties have therefore to intimate, that if 
the said sum of three hundred florins be 
not paid to-morrow morning, at or before 
eight of the clock, the officers of Justice 


- shall at that hour take possession of the 


said house, and of the moveables therein 
placed, and fields thereto pertaining, in 
order that they may be sold for behoof of 
the said John Schwartmann and of other 
creditors. Also that the said Conrad 
Coruth shall, to-morrow morning, be- 
twixt the hours of eight and nine, be ar- 
rested and brought into the prison or 
correction-house, in order that by ma- 
nual labour he may supply the means to- 
wards a liquidation of his debts, as it has 
been ascertained that the said properties 
at Schwarrbach will be inadequate to 
that purpose. According to justice, &c. 
Given at Loike, the 24th Feb. 1804.” 
| Drops the paper. 
Oh God! 
And wert thou not with this hard-heart- 
ed Schwartmann, 
And begg’d for some respite ? 
Conr. The reckless scoundrel ! 
What trials have I not made to move 
his heart, 
To grant us yet but fourteen days—in 
vain ;— 
No flint could be more destitute of feeling, 
Than this rich clodpole. ‘ I have nought 
to lose,” 
He answered—* I am tired of beggary, 
And if to-morrow’s dawn still finds the 
debt 
Unpaid, then shalt thou march straight- 
way to prison.” 
Gert. But hast thou tried the neigh- 
bours too—thine aunt,— 
My cousins ? 
Conr. Ay, indeed—an old result ! 
They closed their doors; nay, flung them 
in my face. 
Gert. Relations too ? 
Conr. Ay, kinsfolk—ever found 
The last to aid thee, and the first to 
wound. 
Gert. Oftimes in our rich days have 
they partaken 
Our banquets and festivity. 
~ Conr. No doubt,— 
But have short memories. 
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- Gert. And this night, alas! 
Thou bring’st nought home to me. 
Conr. Nothing, in sooth, 
But this half loaf, the wand’rer Heinrich 


gave me; 

He knows the pangs of hunger; there« 
fore shared 

With me his humble pittance. For one 
day, 


It guards us still from famine. 
Gert. But to-morrow ? 
Conr. Ay, when the bailiffs come,— 
he’s but a rogue 
Who promises to bear more than he 
can ;— 
Then, as I’ve lived, I'll die, a free-born 
Swiss. 
Gert. Thy looks are horrid. Hast thou 
tried all methods ? 


Conr. All, wife, in vain. The man 
who’s once accursed, 
Is cursed for evermore. There is no 


hope! 


In Switzerland, the doors of almost 
every house are without locks.—The 
wife in her anguish of heart reminds 
him, that within three short miles 
there dwells a very rich farmer, a 
man of a dissolute character, who 
lives quite alone, and is every night 
intoxicated. She advises that he should 
steal into the house, and supply him- 
self with a sum of money, persuading 
him that such a theft would be in 
truth but a loan, and could be re- 
paid again. He answers in great 
wrath :— 


Conr. Thou shameless woman ! 

And dar’st thou, with such words, uplift 
thine eyes ? 

Shall I then, who have served—a patriot 
soldier, 

Who rank’d with the confederated troops, 
and stood 

Before th’ assembly, swearing to de- 
fend 

The statutes we ourselves had helped to 
frame, — 

Shall Conrad Coruth, who has read the 
lives 

Of Tell and Winkelried,—deriving thence 

The lesson, that each noble-hearted 
Swiss 


Should for the general weal renounce his 
own ; 

Mark you—the self-same Conrad, who 
received 

An attestation from his brave com- 
mander, 

That with his own hands he had nobly 
won 
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A foeman’s banner—he should now be- 
come 
A skulking robber, inthe dead of night? 
J'll hear no more! 
Gert. For heaven’s sake, be not angry. 
Conr. Thy father was a good and pious 
priest, 
And thou, his daughter, would’st defy 
the law, 
And rob thy neighbour ?—Shame, shame! 
Gert. Oh, ’tis grief 
That overpowers my reason—wounds 
my heart ;— 
Would it were broken, if I so could aid 
thee! 
Conr. Nay, save thyself, good wife— 
ZI know my duty. 
No one that ever bore our name, has 
borne 
Therewith disgrace and thraldom—never 
one 
Yet Jay within a prison’s walls. Shall I— 
Shall Conrad be the first. t’ incur that 
stain ? 
No—I’m resolved, and when to-mor- 
row’s dawn 
Has brought those executioners, 1’!l go— 
Ay, walk with them in peace, till we 
have reached 
The Lemmer glacier, and the Tauben 
lake— 
Thou know’st one fathomless place that 
freezes never ;— 
Then God be merciful—it must be so— 
T’ll rush into the depth ! 
Gert. Almighty Father ! 
Conr. ’Twere better thus to die, tho’ 
questionless 
Such death were but a sorry fate, than 
live 
To bring upon our ancient name disgrace, 
And win relief by theft. 
Gert. Oh live, dear Conrad, 
And we shall fly from hence, and never 


more 

Behold this wretched home, where hu- 
man hearts 

Are, like their glaciers, cold; let us re- 

. nounce 

This house of misery, where nor stock 
nor stone 

Is longer thine! Oh could we but sur- 
mount, 

And leave those dreary Alps—then beg 
our way 

From door to door, in distant lands, 
where we 

Are yet unknown, and men are not un- 
feeling !— 


Conr. A robber first—then mendicant ! 
But listen ;— 
If I should lead a poor weak woman 
forth 
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At this wild wintry season, were I not 

Her murderer too? Deem’st thou ’tis 
but a pastime 

To wander now, when avalanches fall, 

And in the cataract’s rage and mountain 
storms 

Death’s angry voice, even like a father’s 
curse, 

Will rise against thee ? 

Ay,—that malediction ! 


Thou shar’st it with me still, and faith. . 


fully— 

For eight and twenty years hast borne 
the load. 

Now, let me die, for when I’m hence 
remote, 

The curse will be dissolved; and better 
far 

Thou’lt earn thy bread alone: Earn have 
I said ? 

For never shall the wife of Coruth live 

To be despised and trod upon—a beggar, 


By degrees, she persuades him that 
he should bring the Bible, read a 
chapter, and pray, which he has never 
done since the night of his father's 
death. The Bible is brought, but is 
no sooner opened, than there falls out 
of it a record, in Conrad’s hand-wri- 
ting, of that terrible event, at the end 
of which he has marked the paper 
with a large cross. Again the remem- 
brance falls heavily on their hearts, 
that this is the dread Anniversary ;— 
they look again at the bailiff’s man- 
date, and feel that the twenty-fourth is 
doomed to be for evermore a day of 
misery and misfortune. Conrad wishes 
to pray, but cannot. After having pee 
rused the record, he gives the follow- 
ing description of his feelings on re- 
turning home that evening through 
the wild passes of the Alps. 


Conr. Mark you,—when this night I 
return’d from Loike, 
And now had gained the passage of the 


Alps, 

That zigzag turns and winds even like a 
serpent— 

Thou know’st I am a man, and fear not 
aught 

In this world save dishonour ;—nay, that 
road 

A hundred times I’ve trod by night and 
day ;— 

But this time, Heaven knows how, the 
path became 

So tedious—wearisome ;—upward and 
down, 


Forward and back again, still it appear’d 
As if the rocky walls would never end— 
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At last,—how can I say so,—’twas not 


fear, 

And yet my heart was chill’d. - My very 
life, 

My whole existence, seem’d but rocks 
and chasms— 

An Alpine pass of misery, and there- 
from 

No outlet or escape might e’er be found. 

Or fitlier, all was like a feverish dream, 

Wherein the sleeper walks unceasingly ; 

Toils till he faints, yet from his couch of 
pain 

And suffering moves not. But my toils 

‘did end ; 

I gain’d the heights, look’d down into 
the vale, 

That lay beneath, so waste and desolate ; 

Dark as a guilty conscience! I had cho- 
sen 

The westward path—-Thou knowest 
where suddenly 

We turn the corner cliff, and there, Oh 
God, 

The Lemmer Glacier, horribly defined, 

With snow-capt head, rose on the win- 
try sky. 

Methought it was the portrait of my fa- 
ther; 

That livid spectral face,—the hoary locks, 

As once he sat there, Gertrude; there, I 

say, (Pointing to the arm-chair.) 
And struggled with the sleep of death. 
Then too 

The recollection woke,—this direful 
date,— 

The month accursed—the twenty-fourth 
—I felt 

The weight,—the sharp edge of the hang- 
man’s axe 

Press’d on my throat ; flames danced be- 
fore mine eyes, 

As if the fiends would seize me, and I fied 

Tn furious haste across the Tauben lake, 

That, like my blood, was frozen; while 


the lamp 

Glimmer’d and quiver’d like expiring 
life.— 

In grim funereal throng, meanwhile the 
brood 

Of magpies that do harbour there, came 
forth ; 

One clung unto the lantern, fix’d her 
claws, 

And hoarsely croak’d and croak’d. Me- 
thought I heard 


My father’s dying groans. Her yellow 
beak 


Was like the knife’s hilt too,—the knife 
accurs’d ; 

And still she whetted her sharp beak, 
and rasp’d 

And grated on the lantern’s edge—Oh, 
Gertrude ! 
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I trembled then even like a child—me- 
thought 
It sounded like scythe sharpening. 
Ger. Speak no more,— 
I pray thee, or ’twill kill me. 
Conr. Mark you, wife,— 
*Mid all the pain and anguish of my 
heart, 
Yet rose the thoughts of murder,—yet 
i 
The direful scene revived that made our 
son 
In childhood an assassin—I beheld— 
Ger. Oh, let those mysteries rest, rouse 
not the fiend, 
But humbly pray for mercy ! 
Conr. No! the load 
Of guilt that cleaves to me doth bar Hea- 
ven’s gates : 
A father’s curse once utter’d never dies; 
Even now I hear his accents from the 
grave, 
That fill our house with horror. 
(Knocking at the door.) 
Ger. Who comes there ? 
Conr. His angry spectre ! 
Ger. (at the window) No! a traveller. 
Shall I admit him ? 
Conr. Wer’t the devil himself, 
What should we fear ?—Admit him ! 


The son Caspar makes his a - 
ance here, pe, et ew wildly coukigad 
in a traveller’s garb, whitened with 
snow ; a huntsman’s wallet across his 
shoulders, a dagger by his side, and a 
leathern girdle with a money-bag and 
pistols round his waist, while in his 
right hand he holds a lantern with the 
light extinguished. ‘Now we must 
apprise our readers, that we have thus 
far given a pretty fair, though hasty 
and free sketch of the Tragedy ; yet, 
as to the rest, without translating the 
whole right through, and allowing for 
it two sheets of the Magazine, to con- 
vey a proper idea of the original would 
be impracticable. It is a chain so cu- 
riously wrought, a web so artfully 
woven, that by leaving out a link, or 
thread, the whele is irreparably in- 
jured. Not one speech is superflu- 
ous; we have no Balaam to fill up 
chasms, and the consequence is that 
pemegee taken separately lose their ef- 

ect. Where the action advances with 
every word, look and gesture, no time 
is left for fine Genceiare leioy Y 
every speech ¢ells, and prepares 
reader for what is to follow. More- 
over, his advance must be gradual ; 
however, as we cannot at present take 
in the whole Play, some brief analysis 
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must befried. To return eg 
of course represents himself as a 
nighted traveller, and requests a lodg- 
ing till next day, which is agreed to. 
His parents looking on him as an en- 
tire stranger, (for they have not seen 
Caspar since his childhood, ) make him 
weleome. They have a roof to shelter 
him, and a hearth to sit by, but nei- 
ther fire nor food. He is greatly dis- 
tressed by the situation in which he 
finds his father and mother—betrays 
his own feelings to the audience by 
many sentences spoken aside, and 
w ald gladly make himself known at 
once, were it not that he wishes first 
to ascertain whether they are willing 
to retract the curse which was pro- 
nounced against him, on account of 
his sister’s death (of which more anon.) 
He opens his knapsack, which is sto- 
red with various kinds of food, and 
several bottles of wine. They seat 
themselves round the table, and the 
dialogue henceforth is kept up between 
the father and son, ab in the style 
of rude soldiers bivouacking after a 
long march. He asks for a knife— 
they give him that which hung on the 
wall, and he observes that it is blood- 
stained ; every toast that is proposed, 
every chance-word that is uttered, 
adds to the pain and perplexity of both 
parties. 


Conr. Enough of that. 
Our son is dead, his course is run, and so 
May we, too, reach the goal that we de- 
serve ! 
Gert. Nay, God forbid ! 
Cas. Say, rather let us die 
In peace, and. then all curses be atoned. 
Conr. But wherefore, parrot-like, repeat 
thy words? 
In truth, thou seem’st a marvellous ca- 
merado, 
With knapsack, dagger, pistols, and what 
n 


ot, 
Like some wild hunter. Wherefore camest 
; thou here 
So late and lonely? 
Cas. Right from Kinsdersteg 
I travell’d, friend, and ere to-morrow’s 


noon, 
Should reach the town of Loike. Thus 
on and on 
T’ve walk’d unceasingly. 
Conr. Comrade, your hand. 
We'll go to Loike together. 
' Cas. Even as death, 
Thy grasp is ice-cold. 
Conr. Fear’st thou death ? 
Cas, No, truly ; 
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I’ve been a soldier, and oftimes ere now 
Have stared him in the face. 
Conr. So comrade, drink 
The Swiss confederate corps!—I was 
among them— 
Have seen sharp service too; but let us 
hear 
Some story from thine old campaigns ; 
Vivat! 
*Twill rouse my courage. 
Cas. But your son ? 
Conr. No more—I warn’d thee. 
Cas. He was lost in early youth ? 
Conr. Silence, I say. 
Cas. Nay, like a courteous host, 
Thou should’st have told thy story first, 
if I 
Must broach mine old adventures. Why, 
good friend, 
T knew this house of yore. It prosper’d 
then, 
A blithe auberge—no better in the can- 
ton ; 
But now you seem afflicted, and in want, 
How comes this ? 


Hereupon follows Conrad’s direful 
narrative. After being a soldier, he 
had returned home to live with his 
father, who was a man of a fierce, 
wayward temper, in order to assist in 
the management of the farm, &c. The 
most acute tact, and perfect know- 
ledge of human nature, are evinced 
through the whole of this frightful 
story. He married, without his fae 
ther’s consent, the daughter of a poor 
clergyman, brought his wife to the 
farm-house at Schwarrbach, where she 
endured constant insults and persecus 
tion, which Conrad also bore for a 
long time unresented ; till one even- 
ing, having returned in high spirits 
from a fair or merrymaking, he found 
his father in unusual ill temper. In 
order to drown the noise of his come 
plaints and unprovoked insults, the 
son took down the scythe from the 
wall, and began to sharpen it, sings 
ing all the while,— 


“ A cap on his head, 
With feather so red, 
A jerkin with ribbons all gay,” &c. 


till, when the old man waxed more 
wroth, and added the most cruel and 
cutting reproaches against the inoffen- 
sive Gertrude, he was unable to resist 
the momentary impulse, and threw 
the knife—but, “ God be praised, this 
blow fell harmless.” However, the old 
man’s anger increased to madness ; he 
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imprecated a horrible curse on his 
son, his son’s wife, and on her child 
yet unborn ; after which, as if a sud- 
den judgment had overtaken him, he 
changed colour, fell back in his chair, 
became speechless, and in a few mi- 
nutes expired. 


Gert. How’s this, sir?—You look pale. 
Cas. A direful story! 

Or ’twas the wine perchance, but I am 

better. 

Drink, comrade ; there is yet another 

world, 

And thither shall no malison extend. 
Gert. (aside to Con.) So—hearest thou ? 
Conr. Ay. From thee one learns good 

lessons, 

I do believe it—nor have I alone 

To tremble at the judgment-day; for, 

listen— 

That old man was a wild and wayward 

spirit ; é 

In youth had quarrell’d fiercely, and did 

once 

Confess to have seized his father by the 

hair, 

And roll’d him on the ground. Now, for 


my part, 

I did but throw the knife, and, God be 
praised, 

It struck him not; he died indeed, but 
who 

Can prove "twas I that kill’d him? Fools 
have said 

The man who strikes his father, will not 
rest 

Even in his grave, but thence his hand 
will rise 

To mark the spot profaned—Al! child- 
ish fables. 

A thousand times I’ve seen my father’s 


grave 
With long grass waving, but no spectral 
hand, 
Cas. One question still,—how this 
auberge and farm 
Have gone to ruin? Wherefore are you 
poor? 


Still deferring his answer to this, 
Conrad proceeds to narrate, that ever 
since the fatal night, although his 
wife and he had loved each other 
truly, the old man’s ghost has haunted 
them, and rendered their union mi- 
serable ; that not long after his death, 
Gertrude bore a son, in another year 


. also a daughter, who was an “ angel 


of beauty.” And now comes the most 
repulsive of all Werner’s descriptions, 
—the revival of that scene, where the 
son, in childish play, had the misfor« 
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tune to inflict with the knife a mor- 
tal wound on his sister. The latter 
had been idolized by her parents, and 
in a paroxysm of ungovernable an- 
guish, Conrad had imprecated on his 
son a terrific curse, and never would 
see him more. On hearing this, Cas- 
par inquires anxiously — 

But hast thou ne’er retracted these dread 

words— 

So rash—untimely ? 
Conr. Ay, indeed. God grart him 
Eternal peace.—Didst thou not say—to 

Heaven 
No malison ascends ? 
[Caspar turns aside, and clasps his hands 
in prayer. | 
Cas. The wretched youth ! 
And so he dared not ask forgiveness ? 
Conr. No! 
We could forgive—but look upon himam 
NEVER! 


This last assertion draws a heart- 
felt exclamation of grief from Caspar ; 
he may assist his father in distress, 
but dare not make known his relation- 
ship. Gertrude then relates how he 
had been sent to school at some dis- 
tance, but was of such a restless un- 
governable disposition, that he ran 
away from his guardian. She believes 
that he had been engaged as a soldier, 
at the time of the Revolution in 
France, and had been killed there 
During this recital, Caspar has been 
walking distractedly to and fro; at 
length breaks in with his former quere 
tion, how they had fallen into such 
poverty ?-— 


Conr. What is to be told ? 

With restless queries,—wandering to and 
fro, 

And these wild looks,—in truth, thou’rt 
wearisome. 

But listen, sir.—Our corn and hay were 
burnt ; 

Our cattle died ; an avalanche destroy’d 

The pasture fields ; thou should’st have 
mark’d the place 

As hither thou drew’st near from Kiin- 
dersteg, 

A scene of ruin! From the Rinderberg, 

That avalanche did fall; both men and 
cattle 

Were buried there ;—I warrant, twas no 
child’s play— 

This, and, to crown the whole, “our last 
bad crop, 

Have ruin’d us—Nay,we are mendicants ; 

And ever when there came such visita- 
tion, — 
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A dread misfortune striking to the 
heart,— 

*Twas in this month, and on the self- 
same day— j 

The TWENTY-FOURTH— 

Casp- How much I pity you— 
Would I could aid you.— 

Conr. Well, if thou hast money, 

Pray lend us some— 

Cagp. Money, yes—I’ve enough— 

And I would more than lend you; but 
be caJm 

Until to-morrow; God will yet protect 
you. 

On this follows Caspar’s narrative 
of his own life. In his humility, he 
is unwilling to speak favourably of 
himself ; he says, that in early life he 
had also committed a murder, pre- 
cisely as Conrad had described of his 
son. Thereafter, he had left his 
birth-place, and obtained a situation 
as servant to a wealthy man, who 
was also captain in one of the Swiss 
regiments,—and with whom he had 
gone, at the time of the Revolution, 
to Paris, where they had been witness 
to all the horrible scenes of that pe- 
riod. Thereafter, they fled to St 
Domingo, where his master became a 
rich planter, but died untimely, lea- 
ving his servant (in whom he had 
latterly confided as a friend) heir to 
a large fortune. Still the remem- 
brance of his early guilt haunts him, 
and renders him miserable. He 
describes powerfully the longing 
‘which arose in his mind, once more 
to behold his native country, and vi- 
sit hi ents, whom he describes as 
ill residing only a mile distant from 
Schwarrbach. Now, it happens that 
there are no fixed inhabitants within 
less than three miles of that place, 
and his whole narrative unfortunately 
is so contrived, that the listeners 
draw from it conclusions the most 
perplexing and unfavourable. Cas- 
par has, by his own confession, ad- 
mye that he is a murderer; and 

e vague, unguarded tenor of his 
deapues leads his father to believe 
that he had obtained his master’s 
property by theft. Finally, in order 
to try more and more the disposition 
of his parents, he tells them that their 
son Caspar Coruth died in his arms, 
after an engagement near Paris,—on 
which his mother exclaims, “‘ Oh, 
were he yet alive, how gladly would 
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I forgive him all!” His father an. 
swers coldly, however, and advises 
him to go to bed, telling him he will 
be awoke at eight o'clock, when the 
executioners of the law make their 
appearance. From this point, onward 
to the end of the play, not a moment 
elapses without some effective portion 
of incident and dialogue. As we are 
brought nearer and nearer to the 
deed, suspense is strained to the last 
degree, yet we almost feel that the 
murder is inevitable. Even Ger. 
trude’s suggestion, that the stranger 
might be their son, is overpowered 
by a violent speech of Conrad, in 
which he proves to himself that this 
is impossible. Meanwhile, the inte. 
rior of Caspar’s apartment is visible ; 
Gertrude retires to rest, and Conrad 
remains at the table, communing 
aloud with his own dark thoughts, 
which alternate with the audible pray- 
ers and soliloquies of his son. Ger- 
trude’s sleep is perturbed—he rouses 
her, and she comes again forward. 
There are ten pages more, of which 
the contents exhibit awful realities, 
which resemble the phantasmata of 
a hideous dream. Conrad has no fixed 
intention of murder, but he has dis- 
covered that his guest has placed his 
purse of money on the bed under his 
bolster of straw, and is gradually 
brought to the determination of draw- 
ing it from thence, guarding himself 
with the knife in case he should be 
surprised in this act. Cn opening the 
door, he sees the apparition of his fa- 
ther in the room, and turns back 
trembling. Gertrude, also, wishes all 
the while to dissuade him from his 
attempt; but on looking into the 
apartment, she tells him that there is 
no apparition, and the stranger is fast 
asleep. The clock begins to strike ; 
he counts its beats—one by one till 
the twelfth, then walks resolutely in- 
to the apartment, and grasps the 
purse. At that moment, Caspar 
awakes, crying, ‘‘ Thieves—Murder- 
ers!” and Conrad stabs him to the 
heart. The discovery instantly fol- 
lows—Caspar lives only long enough 
to forgive his parents—and Conrad 
determines, on the following day, to 
deliver himself up to the officers of 
justice, and expiate his crimes on the 
scaffold. 
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XPH A’EN ZYMMOZIC KYAIKQN NEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINONOTAZEIN. 


=. 


PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
- Meaning, “Tis n1GHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
** Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
“ BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An F ppe rule of the hearty old cock is 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes. 
- ™ C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene—Amsrose’s Hotel, Picardy Place, Paper Parlour. 


NortTH—TickLEn—SueEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

GoLpD-HEADED Cane, indeed! Could I think, Tickler, that this crutch of 
mine would have nothing better to say for itself and its old master, when the 
world desires it to be inditing about Christopher, I would break it across my 
knee, into pieces six inches long, thus—and send it to the nearest old beggar- 
woman to boil her kettie with, for a dish of weak tea and superannuated scan- 


dal. 
TICKLER. 

The writer had hold of some good subjects ; but he is dull, heavy, pedantic, 
prosaic, pompous, and inane, beyond the proper pitch for sleep. Not one 
single anecdote, incident, remark, image, sentiment, or feeling, does the Stick 
utter ; and yet he pretends to have been hand and glove with Ratcliffe, Mead, 
Askew, Pitcairn, and Baillie ! 

NORTH. 
What, Tickler, if one and all of the Five were but very ordinary persons ? 
tors are generally dull dogs ; and nobody in tolerable health and spirits 
wishes to hear anything about them and their quackeries. 
TICKLER. 

Their faces are indeed at all times most absurd ; but more especially so 
when they are listening to your account of yourself, and preparing to pre- 
scribe for your inside, of which the chance is that they know no more than 
of the interior of Africa. 

NORTH. 

And yet, and yet, ny dear Tickler, when old bucks like us are out of sorts, 
then like sinners with saints, we trust to the sovereign efficacy of their aid, and 
feel as if they stood between us and death. There's our beloved Shepherd, 
whose wrist beats with a yet unfelt pulse—— 

; SHEPHERD. 

I dinna despise the doctors. In ordinar complaints I help mysel out o’ the 
box o’ drogs ; and I’m never mair nor three days in gettin’ richt again ;—the 
first day for the beginning o’ the complaint—dull and_dowie, sair gi’en to 
gauntin, and the streekin’ out o’ ane’s airms, rather touchy in the temper, and 
no easily satisfied wi’ onything ane can get to eat ;—the second day, in bed 
wi’ a nicht-cap on, or a worsted stockin’ about the chafts, shiverin ilka half 
hour aneath tle blankets, as if cauld water were poorin’ down your back ; 
a stamach that scunners at the very thocht o’ fud, and a sair sair head amaist 
as if a wee deevil were sittin’ in’t knappin’ stanes wi’ an ir’n hammer ;—the 
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third day about denner time hungrier than a pack o’ hounds, yokin’ to the 
haggis afore the grace, and in imagination mair than able to devour the hail 
jiget, as weel’s the giblet-pie and the pancakes. 
NORTH. 
And the fourth day, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Out wi’ the grews gin it be afore the month o’ March, as soople and thin in 
the flanks as themsells—wi’ as gleg an ee—and lugs pricked up ready for the 
start o’ pussie frac amang the windle-straes—Halloo—halloo—halloo !—O man, 
are nae ye fond o’ coorsin’ ? 

TICKLER. 
Of hare-soup I am—or even roasted hare—but—— 
- | SHEPHERD. 

There are some things that a man never gets accustomed to, and the start. 
in’ o’ a hare’s ane o’ them ;—sois the whur o’ a covey o’ paitricks—and aiblins 
so is the meetin’ o’ a bonny lassie a’ by hersel’ amang the bloomin’ heather, 
when she seems to rise up frae the earth, or to hae drapped down frae heaven. 
—Were I to leeve ten thousan’ years, and gang out wi the grews or pointers 
every ither day, I sud never get the better o’ the dear delightfu’ dirl o’ 
a fricht, when pussie starts wi’ her lang horns. 


NORTH. 
Or the covey whirrs——— 
TICKLER. 
Or the bonny lassie—— 
SHEPHERD. 


O man, Tickler, but your face the noo is just like the face o’ a satyr ina 
pictur-byuck, or that o’ an auld stane-monk keekin’ frae a niche in the corner 
o’ an abbey-wa’—the leer o’ the holy and weel-fed scoonrel’s een seemin’ mair 
intense on the Sabbath, when the kirk-yard is fu’ o’ innocent young maidens, 
tripping ower the tombs to the House o’ Prayer! Mr North, sir, only look at 
the face o’ him ! 

NORTH. 
Tickler, Tickler, give over that face—it is absolutely getting like Hazlitt’s. 
SHEPHERD. 
What's that chiel’ doin’ noo, think ye, sir? 
NORTH. 
Sunk into utter annihilation. 
SHEPHERD. 

He had a curious power that Hazlitt, as he was ca’d, o’ simulatin’ sowl. 
You cou’d hae ta’en your Bible oath sometimes, when you were readin’ him, 
that he had a sowl—a human sowl—a sowl to be saved—but then, heaven pre- 
serve us, in the verra middle aiblins o’ a paragraph, he grew transformed afore 
your verra face into something bestial,—you heard a grunt that made ye 

w, and there was an ill smell in the room, as frae a pluff o’ sulphur.—And 
azlitt’s dead ? 


Yes, James, perfectly. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 
I wunner what the copyright o’ the Modern Pygmalion would sell for, noo 
that Hazlitt’s a posthumous author ? 
TICKLER. 
Who the devil introduced this loathsome subject ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Your ain face, sir, when I was speekin’ about the bonny lasses.—You've 
just your ain face to blame for't, sir—Fine him in a bumper, Mr North, 
for suggestin’ sic a sooterkin. 

NORTH. 

We will, if you please, James, take each a glass—all round—of Glenlivat— 
to prevent infection. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi a’ my heart.—Sic a change in the expression o° your twa faces, sirs! 
Mr North, you look like a man that has just received a vote o’ thanks for 
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ha’en been the instrument o’ some great national deliverance. Is’na that wun- 
nerfu’ whisky? As for you, Mr Tickler,—your een’s just like twa jaspers— 
pree’d ye ever the like ot? 
NORTH. 
Never, so help me Heaven,—never since I was born! 
SHEPHERD. 

Wordsworth tells the world, in ane o’ his prefaces, that he is a water-drinker 
—and it’s weel seen on him.—There was a sair want of speerit through the 
hail o’ yon lang Excursion. If he had just made the paragraphs about ae half 
shorter, and at the end of every ane ta’en a caulker, like ony ither man 
engaged in gayen sair and heavy wark, think na ye that his Excursion. would 
hae been far less fatiguesome ? 

TICKLER. 

It could not at least well have been more so, James,—and I devoutly hope that 
that cursed old Pedlar is defunct. Indeed, such a trio as the poet himself, 
the packman, and the half-witted annuitant—— 

NORTH. 

My friend Wordsworth has genius, but he has no invention of character,— 

no constructiveness, as we phrenologists say. 
SHEPHERD. 

He, and ither folk like him, wi’ gude posts and pensions, may talk o’ 
drinkin’ water as muckle’s they choose—and may abuse me and the like o’ me 
for preferrin’ speerits—but——. 

NORTH. 

Nobody is abusing you, my dear Shepherd-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud your tongue, Mr North—for I’m gayen angry the now—and I canna 
thole being interrupted when I’m angry,—sae haud your tongue, and hear 
me speak,—and faith, gin some folk were here, they should be made to hear 
on the deafest side o’ their heads. 

NORTH. 

Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 

SHEPHERD. 

Well then, gentlemen, it cannot be unknown to you, that the water-drink- 
ing - of the community have not scrupled to bestow on our meetings here, 
on the Noctes Ambrosiane, the scurrilous epithet of Orgies ; and that I, the 
Shepherd, have come in for the chief part of the abuse. I therefore call on 
you, Mr North, to vindicate my character to the public, to speak truth and 
shame the devil—and to declare in Maga, whether or not you ever saw me 
once the worse of liquor during the course of your career ? 

NORTH. 

Is it possible, my dearest friend, that you can trouble your head one mo- 
ment about so pitiful a crew? ‘That jug, James, with its nose fixed upon 
yours, is expressing its surprise that-—— 

TICKLER. 

Hogg, Hogg, this is a weakness which I could not have expected from you— 
have you forgotten, how the Spectator, and Sir Roger de Coverley, and others, 
} — wine-bibbing, and other enormities, by the dunces of those 

ays ' 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound their back-biting malignity! Is there a steadier hand than that in 
a’ Scotland ?—see how the liquid quivers to the brim, and not a drop overflow- 
ing—Is my nose red? my broo blotched? my een red and rheumy? my 
shanks shrunk ? my knees, do they totter? or does my voice come from my 
heart in a crinkly cough, as if the lungs were rotten? Bring ony ane o’ the 
base water-drinkers here, and set him doon afore me, and let us discuss ony 
subject he likes, and see whase head’s the clearest, and whase tongue wags 
wi maist unfaulterin’ freedom ! 


NORTH. 
The first thing, James, the water-drinker would do, would be to get drunk, 
and make a beast of himself. 
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SHEPHERD. 
My life, Mr North, as you ken, has been ane o’ some vicissitudes, and 
even now I do not eat the bread of idleness. For ae third o’ the twenty-four 
hours, tak ae day wi’ anither throughout the year, I’m i’ the open air, wi’ 
heaven’s wind and rain perhaps, or its hail and sleet, and they are blessed by 
the hand that sends them, blashing against me on the hill:—For anither 
third, I am at my byucks—no mony o’ them to be sure in the house—but the 
few that are no the wark o’ dunces, ye may believe that ; or aiblins doin’ my 
best to write a byuck o’ my ain, or if no a byuck, siccan a harmless composition 
as ane o’ my bits o’ Shepherd’s Calendars, or the like ;—or, if study hae nae 
charms, playin’ wi’ the bairns, or hearin’ them their lessons, or crackin’ wi’ a 
neighbour, or sittin’ happy wi’ the mistress by our ain twa sells, sayin’ little, 
but thinkin’ a hantle, and feelin’ mair. For the remaining third, frae ten at 
nicht to sax in the morning, enjoyin’ that sweet sound sleep that is the lot o’ a 
gude conscience, and out o’ which I come as regular at the verra same minute ag 
if an angel gently lifted my head frae the pillow, and touched my eye-lids with 
awakening licht,—no forgettin’, as yoursel kens, Mr North, either evening or 
morning prayers, no verra lang anes to be sure, except on the Sabbath ; but 
as I hope for mercy, humble and sincere, as the prayers o’ us sinfu’ bei 
should ever be,—sinfu’, and at a’ times, sleepin’ or waukin’, aye on the brink 
o’ death! Can there be ony great harm, Mr North, in a life that—saving and 
excepting always the corrupt thochts of a man’s ain heart, which has been 
wisely said to be desperately wicked—even when it micht think itsel’, in its 
pride, the verra perfection o’ virtue 
NORTH. 
I never left Altrive or Mount Benger, James, without feeling myself a 
better and a wiser man. 





SHEPHERD. 

Nae man shall ever stop a nicht in my house, without partakin’ o’ the best 
that’s in’t, be’t meat or drink ; and if the coof canna drink three or four 
tummlers or jugs 0’ toddy, he has nae business in the Forest. But if he do nae 
mair than follow the example I’se set him, he'll rise in the morning without 
a headache, and fa’ to breakfast, no wi’ that fause appeteet that your drunk. 

- ards yoke on to the butter and breed wi’, and the eggs, and the ham and had- 
dies, as if they had been shipwrecked in their sleep, and scoured wi’ the salt- 
water,—but wi’ that calm, sane, and steady appeteet, that speaks an inside 
sound in a’ its — as clock-work, and gives assurance o’ a lang and 
usefu’ life, and a large family o’ children. 

NORTH. 
Replenish the dolphin, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

She’s' no tume, yet.—Now, sir, I ca’ that no an abstemious life—for why 
should ony man be abstemious ?—but I ca’t a temperate life, and o’ a’ the vir- 
tues, there’s nane mair friendly to man than Temperance. 

TICKLER. 

That is an admirable distinction, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’ve seen you forget it, sir, howsomever, in practice ; especially in eatin’. 
Oh, but you're far frae a temperate eater, Mr Tickler. You're ower fond o’ a 
great heap o’ different. dishes at denner. I’m within bouns when I say I hae 
seen you devour a dizzen. Forme, sufficient is the Rule of Three. I care little 
for soop—unless kail, or cocky-leeky, or hare-soop, or mock-turtle, which is 
really, considerin’ it’s only mock, a pleasant platefu’ ; or hodge-podge, or pos 
tawtoe-broth, wi’ plenty o mutton-banes, and weel peppered ; but your white 
soops, and your broon soops, and your vermisilly, I think naething o’, and 
they only serve to spoil, without satisfyin’ a gude appeteet, of which nae man 
o’ sense will ever tak aff the edge afore he attacks a dish that is in itself a din- 
ner. I like to bring the haill power o’ my stamach to bear on vittles that’s 
worthy o’t, and no to fritter’t awa’ on side sic as pates, and trash 0’ 
that sort, only fit for boardin’-school misses, wit rimpit mouths, no able 

to eat muckle, and ashamed to eat even that 7 ered wi’ blushes, puir 
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things, if ye but offer to help onything on till their plates, or to tell them no 

to mind starin’, but to mak a gude dinner, for that it will do them nae 

harm, but, on the contrary, mingle roses with the lilies of their delicate beauty. 
TICKLER. 

Every man, James, is the best judge of what he ought to eat, nor is one 
man entitled to interfere—— , 

SHEPHERD. 

Between another man and his own stomach !—Do you mean to say that ? 
Why, sir, what is even more absurd than to say, that no man has a right to 
interfere between another and his own conscience, or hi 

TICKLER. 

And is that absurd ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes, it is absurd—although it has, somehow or other, become an apothegm. 
—Is it not the duty of all men, to the best o’ their abilities, to enlighten ane 
anither’s understandings? And if I see my brethren o’ mankind fa’ into a’ 
sorts o’ sin and superstition, is’t nae business o’ mine, think ye, to endeavour 
to set them right, and enable them to act according to the dictates o’ reason 
and nature ? 

TICKLER. 

And what then, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why, then, sir, it may be often our duty to interfere between a man and 
his conscience, when that conscience is weak, or dark, or perverted—between 
a man and his religion, when that religion is fu’ o’ falsehood and idolatry. 
The opposite doctrine that holds that every man’s religion is a matter solely 
between his own soul and his Maker, is, in my belief, a pernicious doctrine, 
and one that countenances all enormities of faith. There is surely such a 
thing as Truth—and such a thing as Falsehood—and for my ain pairt, I shall 
never leave ony freen’ o’ mine in undisturbed enjoyment o’ falsehood, even if 
that falsehood relate to his God. 

NORTH. 
We are getting on difficult, on dangerous ground, my dear Shepherd —— 
SHEPHERD. 

Yes; but we maun a’ tread difficult and dangerous ground, Mr North, every day 
inour lives,—even the simplest and the maist sincere,—and we are a’o’ us boun 
to contribute to ane anither’s security, amang the pitfalls and quagmires o’ life. 
I hae nae notion of that creed that tells me to leave a dour doited devil to go 
daunderin’ on, wi’ his een shut, his ain way to perdition. 

NORTH. 

Would you, like Missionary Wolfe, challenge the Pope to battle, and call his 
religion a lie ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No, sir,—I wad never sae far forget mysell as to cease being a gentleman,— 
for then, so far, I should cease being a Christian. But gin I thocht Papistry a 
fause thing, which I do, I wadna scruple to say sae, in sic terms as were con- 
sistent wi’ gude manners, and wi’ charity and humility of heart,—and back my 
opinion wi’ sic arguments as I had learned out o’ that book which the Pope, I 
fancy, wadna allow a poor lay-creature like me to read at night, afore gaen to- 
bed, and just after I had seen the bairns a’ soun’ asleep in theirs, wi’ their 
quiet smiling faces hushed to peace, under the protecting love o’ Him wha had 
wrapt the innocent things in the heaven o’ happy dreams. Still, I wadna ca’ 
the Pope a leear, like Mr Wolfe; for nae man’s a leear, unless he kens that 
he is ane ; and his Holiness, for ony thing I ken to the contrar, may be, in 
his delusion, a lover of the Truth. 

NORTH. 
You would not, if in Parliameat, James, vote for what is called Catholic 


Emancipation ? 


SHEPHERD. 
_ I scarcely think I wouldiiiest least I would be what Mr Canning says he 
18 not, a security grinder, » . 
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: TICKLER. 
' And I, James. 
NORTH. 
And I, James, 
SHEPHERD. 


And, thank heaven, the majority of the British Parliament, and three. 
fourths of the British people, Mr North. 


NORTH. 

Have you read Dr Phillpott’s Letter, Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

I have with delight. One of the ablest productions of modern days—bold, 

fearless, manly, gentlemanly, Protestant. 
NORTH. 

And yet the Whigs all call it personal—nay, libellous—although Dr 
Phillpott expresses towards Mr Canning, to whom it is addressed, the greatest 
respect for his character, and the highest admiration of his talents. Not thus, 
Tickler, did they speak and write of that illustrious person a few short years 


ago. 
TICKLER. : 

I have made out a paper on that point,—but it is too long, I fear, for the 
Magazine—it would occupy three sheets—of malignity, stupidity, and abuse, 
incredible, but from the tongues and fingers of Whigs. Even now, they hate 
Mr Canning. We, on the contrary, always loved him—then as now—but—— 

SHEPHERD. 

What noise is that in that press? Is’t a mooss getting its neck into a trap? 
Let’s see— 

(Opens the press, and out steps a person, shabby genteel, in black or 

brownish apparel.) 
Wha are ye, my man, that’s here hearkenin’ toa conversation that I’m thinkin’ 
frae the face o’ you, you're no very able to understand the drift o’ ?—wha are 
ye, my man, wi cheeks like potty, and tawttied hair, and a coat sae desperate 
short in the sleeves? But dinna be sae feard, I’m no gaun to put ye to death, 
| what was ye chrissend? or are you a Pagan wi some outlandish name, 
and a mother-tongue unintelligible in this quarter o’ the habitable globe? 
I'll haud ye, sir, by the cuff o’ the neck, till ye speak—are ye dumb, sir? 
NORTH. 

James, James—my-dear Shepherd, relax your hold, he is a short-hand 
writer. 

SHEPHERD. 

A short-hand writer! a short-hand writer ! and that’s the way o’t—that’s 
the way o’t—that the Noctes Ambrosian are gotten up for that Magazine 0’ 
yours, Mr North!!! How durst you, sir, sit in that press takin’ down my 
words? A pretty gentleman o’ the press indeed! Gude faith, a wee thing 
would make me fling you out o’ the window! There’s anither shake for you, 
sir, to mak’ your blood circulate. 

NORTH. 

Mr Gurney, do’nt mind the Shepherd, it is his way.—James, James, he is 
not one of the enemy—and as worthy a fellow as lives; moderate your fury, 
James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Now the cat’s out o’ the bag. Never could I comprehend hoo a haill night’s 
conversation, on to the sma’ hours, could get itsel a’ prented word for word in 
the Magazine, doun to my vera spellin’ afore—and there, for thae sax years 

t, hae ye been writin’ in the press, my man, takin’ doon the conversation 
in hieroglyphics, and at hame extendin’ your notes, as they ca’t, ower your 
sooens and sma’ beer afore gaun to sleep on caff. 

TICKLER. 

Come, James, you are getting personal and abusive. Mr Gurney is a most 
excellent fellow—a man of education, and a small private fortune of his own 
on the death of his grandmother. ' 


NORTH. 
Sit down, Mr Gurney, and take a glass of toddy. 
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SHEPHERD. 


What for will you no speak, sir? Open your mouth and speak. 
NORTH. 
Mr Gurney, James, is no speaker. 


SHEPHERD. 

What, is he dumb? 

NORTH. 

Rather so, Shepherd. It would he a long story to tell you how he lost his 
tongue early in life in Persia. 

SHEPHERD. ‘ 

He’s aff—he’s aff—out at the door like a shot. He may be a short-haun’ 
writer, but he’s a lang-legged ane. See yonner he’s jinkin’ round the corner 
o’ Union Place already, never doutin’ that I’m at his tails ! There’s no anither 
gentleman o’ the press, is there, in ahint that ither door, on the richt cheek 
o’ the fire? 

TICKLER. 

Well, the world must just content itself without any record of this meet- 
ing. Nor does it much matter, for I have seen the Shepherd much brighter. 
SHEPHERD. 

I hate to see ony man ower bricht, as it is ca’d, in company. Commend 
me to the man that’s just like a star amang ither stars—only noos and thans 
a wee thocht brichter than the luminaries around him, as if something inter- 
nal glanced out frae within his verra core, and after a few fitfu’ es, let 
him relapse back again into his former sober radiance. 

TICKLER. 
Anew image, James, or something like it—Go on—I’ll follow thee. 
SHEPHERD. 

Or, haply, sir, not that he was ony brichter than afore—but that the rest 
had grown somewhat dimmer, or mair obscure, as a cloud, or the shadow o’ 
a cloud, had tamed their lustre, and made some o’ them indeed amaist disap- 
pear frae the heavens athegither! 

NORTH. 
O! better and better, James. You speak like an absolute Coleridge. 
SHEPHERD. 

Or suppose we liken a man, that in company is just what he ought 
to be, to a good fire—made o’ Scotch coals, wi a sprinklin’ o’ English— 
no bleezin’ as if soot had faun doon the chimley, and then flingin’ out reek 
amaist to chock you, and also to blear your een, at the same time makin’ the 
room so insufferably hot that water would pabble in a dish; but a calm, 
com fire, bold as the sun, yet mild almost as the moon, shinin’and warm- 
in’ all it looks upon with a summery spirit, till all our feelings expand in the 
glow like flowers, and the circle o' humanity round it becomes, in the best 
sense 0’ the word, Christianized by the gracious light! 

NORTH. 

That man, Tickler, flings away as much poetry in the course of an after- 
noon’s_ crack, as would serve the Pet Poet of a Cockney coterie all his life- 
time. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s that you were sayin’, sir, to Mr Tickler? I’m rather deafish. It's 
maist a pity the short-haund writer ran aff; but aiblins he’s gotten inti] the 
press again through a back-door:—and if sae, I shanna disturb him ; for I 
carena, for my ain pairt, although every single syllable that ever was ut- 
tered by me within these four wa’s was prented in capitals, and circulated to 
the remotest corners o’ the Earth. 

NORTH. 

Did you go t’other day, James, to hear Mr Somerville of Currie’s sermon 
against cruelty to animals? I don’t remember seeing your face in the throng. 
Tt was an elegant discourse. 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna doubt that, for he’s a clever chiel—and as gude a man and as bu- 

mane as ever used a double-barrelled gun. 
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What! Is he a sportsman, and yet preaches about cruelty to animals ? 
NORTH. 

Did not you know, Tickler, that Mr Somerville invented a gun-lock, for 

which he ought to have got a patent ? 
TICKLER. 

In that case he ought just to have allowed a brother clergyman to preach 
the Gibsonian Sermon. For although, for my own part, I see no cruelty in 
field-sports, no man in the pulpit can possibly defend them ; and if he omits 
all mention of them, he leaves his argument incomplete—and when the 
preacher is a notorious good shot, slaughtering right and left, to a dead cer. 
tainty, there is room for the scoffers to treat the entire sermon with derision, 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna see that ava. Real cruelty to animals canna be defined, but every 
body kens what it is—for example, thumpin’ wi’ a rung a puir auld, tremblin’, 
staggerin’, worn-out, starved horse, reesting at a steep pull in the trams 
aneath a ton o’ coals, a’ the time the carter swearing like Cloots—that’s cru. 
elty, and should be preached against, and also punished by Act o’ Parlia- 
ment. 

TICKLER. 

But there is no cruelty you think, James, in the Rev. Mr Somerville shoot. 
ing at a hare on her form, who carries off into the brake her poor wounded 
withers full of No. 34 or 5, and there continues dying by inches all through 
+ eae perhaps, within the tinkle of the Sabbath bell of Currie 

irk? 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s just a’ a doonright sophism, Mr Tickler, and you ken it is—but I hate 
a’ argling and hargarbargling o’ argument ower ane’s toddy—or indeed ony- 
where else, except at the Bar when Jeffrey or Cobrun’s speaking—and there 
to be sure it’s a treat to hear the tane threeping and the tither threeping, as if 
not only their verra lives depended on’t, but the hail creation ; whereas the 
dispute was only about some abstract consideration o’ a point o’ law in the 
way 0’ preliminary form anent the regulation o’ the Court, kittle enough to 
be understood, nae doubt, sin’ the introduction o’ the new system ; but as to 
the real intrinsic maitter o’ equity and justice, nae mair than a preliminary 
that might hae been gien against either the ae party or the ither, without de 
triment to the patrimonial interests either o’ the plaintiff or defendant, the ree 
= or appellant, in sic a cause no easy o’ being discriminated by a hearer 

me, no verra deeply versed in the laws. 

NORTH. 

An Annual Sermon against any one particular vice,—and none more odious 
than cruelty of disposition,—is a foolish Institution. Let people go larly 
to church, and hear good sermons, of which there is no lack either in the city 
or the country,—and they will be merciful to their beasts, I hope, through the 
spirit of Christianity thus fanned and fostered in their hearts. 

SHEPHERD. 

That is verra true.—Cruelty to animals is no a gude subject for a hail ser- 
mon,—and it’s only clever men, like Chalmers and Somerville, that can pres 
vent it from becoming even absurd in the pulpit, when formally treated of, and 
at great length—whereas—— 

NORTH. 

Put these two little volumes, James, in your pocket, that you are ogling on 
the side-table.—Sketches of Persia,—a few pages of it is a cheering recreation 
for a leisure hour. Sir John tells a story admirably, and is a man of keen 
and incessant observation. I had no idea he could have written any thing 80 
light and vivacious,—so elegant even, and so full of character. The volumes 
must be popular, and I hope he will give us more of them.—a couple more 
at the least. Murray has published nothing so good of the kind for years. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae ye read Boaden’s Life o” Siddons, sir ? 

NORTH. 

I have, James—and I respect Mr Boaden for his intelligent criticism. He 
is rather prosy occasionally—but why not? God knows, he cannot be more 
11 
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prosy than I am now at this blessed moment—yet what good man, were he 
nt now, would be severe upon old Christopher for havering away about 
this, that, or tother thing, so long as there was heart in all he said, and no- 
thing contra bonos mores? Sarah was a glorious creature. Methinks I see 
her now in the sleep-walking scene ! 
SHEPHERD. 

As Leddy Macbeth! Her gran’ high straicht-nosed face, whiter than ashes ! 
Fixed een, no like the een o’ the dead, yet hardly mair like them o’ the leevin’ ; 
dim, and yet licht wi’ an obscure lustre through which the tormented sowl 
looked in the chains o’ sleep and dreams wi’ a’ the distraction o’ remorse and 
despair,—and oh! sic an expanse o’ forehead for a warld o’ dreadfu’ thochts, 
aneath the braided blackness o’ her hair, that had nevertheless been put up 
wi a steady and nae uncarefu’ haun’ before the troubled Leddy had lain doon, 
for it behoved ane so high-born as she, in the middle o’ her ruefu’ trouble, no 
to neglect what she owed to her stately beauty, and to the head that lay on the 
couch of ane o’ Scotland’s Thanes—noo, likewise about to be, during the short 
space o’ the passing o’ a thunder-cloud, her bluidy and usurping King. 

NORTH. 

Whisht—Tickler—Whisht—no coughing. 

SHEPHERD. 

Onwards she used to come—no Sarah Siddons—but just Leddy Macbeth 
hersel’—though through that melancholy masquerade o’ passion, the spectator 
aye had a confused glimmerin’ apprehension o’ the great actress—glidin’” wi’ 

e ghostlike motion o’ nicht-wanderin’ unrest, unconscious o’ surroundin’ 
objects,—for oh ! how could the glazed, yet gleamin’ een, see aught in this 
naterial world ?—yet, by some mysterious power o’ instinct, never touchin’ 
ane o the impediments that the furniture o’ the auld castle micht hae oppo- 
sed to her haunted footsteps,—on she came, wring, wringin’ her hauns,‘as if 
washin’ them in the cleansin’ dews frae the blouts o’ blood,—but wae’s me 
for the murderess, out they wad no be, ony mair than the stains on the spat 
othe floor where some midnicht-slain Christian has groaned out his soul 
aneath the dagger’s stroke, when the sleepin’ hoose heard not the shriek o” 
departing life. 

TICKLER. 


North, look at James’s face. Confound me, under the inspiration of the 

moment, if it is not like John Kemble’s ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Whether a’ this, sirs, was natural or not, ye see I dinna ken, because I ne- 
ver beheld ony woman, either gentle or semple, walkin’ in her sleep after 
having committed murder. But, Lord safe us! that hollow, broken-hearted 
voice, “ out, damned spot,” was o’ itsell aneugh to tell to a’ that heard it, 
that crimes done in the flesh during time will needs be punished in the spi- 
rit during eternity. It was a dreadfu’ homily yon, sirs ; and wha that saw’t 
would ever ask whether tragedy or the stage was moral, purging the soul, as 
she did, wi’ pity and wi’ terror 5 

TICKLER.- 

Ha, ha, ha!—James, was you at the Theatrical Fund Dinner, my boy? 

and what sort of an affair was it? 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay, you may lauch ; but you did sae merely to conceal your emotion ; for 
I saw your lips quiver at my picture o’ the Siddons, as James Ballantyne 
used to ca’ her in the Journal. He’s the best theatrical creetic in Embro’ 
though, notwithstanding rather ower pompous a styleo’ panegyric. But that’s 

e way 0 a’ your creetics—high and low—rich and poor—Grosvenor Square 
and Grub Street—Royal Circus and Lawnmarket—you’re a’ upon stilts, and 
wi’ speakin’- trumpets, and talk o’ the stage as if play-actors and play-actress- 
es were onything mair than puppets, and could hae ony serious or permanent 
influence on the affairs o’ this world. Whew, whew! 

NORTH. 
Would you believe it, James, that many modern Athenians assisted at the 


dinner you speak of, and did not subscribe a farthing ; some not more than a 
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penny, wrapped up in a bit of brown paper, as if it had been the Holy Alliance 
of Sovereigns ? 

TICKLER. 


I think little about that—but do you know, James, that there are absolutely 
gentlemen in Edinburgh that are opposing, and going to appeal to Parliament, 
against the new improvements of the City—the South and the West approaches, 
and all because they may be taxed some ten or twenty shillings a-year ? 

NORTH. 

They use two arguments—first, that the South and West approaches are lo- 
cal, and therefore ought not to cost those people anything who live in another 
part of the town. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw, haw, haw ! So there’s nae sic thing as a City! according to that rule, 
every bit dirty close maun tak’ care o’ itsel, and there maun be nae general 
pervadin’ spirit, like the vera spirit o’ life in modern Athens. What sumphs 
and meesers ! 

NORTH. 

The second argument is, that every new improvement in one part of a city, 
deteriorates property in some other part—and that if there be a fine couple of 
approaches to Edinburgh from the West and the South, the northern part of 
the New Town, especially the Royal Circus, will be ruined and the houses sell 
for nothing. 

SHEPHERD. 
Haw, haw, haw Hip, hip, hip, hurraw! What sumphs! 
TICKLER. 

Then the Oppositionists have “ opened at Budge’s a subscription for receiv« 
ing donations !’ 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s desperate bad English surely—bit what for dinna ye publish the 
names o’ the Opposition, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Because I hate all personality, James, and besides, the names, with some two 
or three exceptions, are so obscure that nobody would believe them to be real 
names, such as Smith, Taylor, Thomson, &c. &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

And anonymous names o’ that sort—weel, weel. I see the creturs, in this 
ill-written manifesto o’ theirs, sir, that you hae gien me to glance at, object to 
the improvements, because they’re to cost some twa or three hundred thousan 
pounds. That's the verra reason I wad agree to them—for it shows they're 
on a gran’ and magnificent scale, and I like a’ things that’s gran’ and magni- 
ficent. Then, is na Embro’ said to be a City 0’ Palaces? 

NORTH. 

James, you're very high on your chair to-night—you’re surely sitting on 
something. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay—the last month’s Magazines and Reviews. They're a’ but indifferent 
humbers, this last month—and your ain, sir, no muckle better than the lave 
—though it maintains a sort o’ superiority. 

NORTH. 

I can afford, now and then, to be stupid. Wait till May-day, my dear 

Shepherd, and you shall see cLortous Twins. : 
TICKLER. 

The Monthly Review is a creditable work ; and you surprise me, North, 
by telling me het it does not sell. The articles are heavy indeed, and any 
thing but brilliant ; but there is a sort of sober, steady stupidity about many 
of them, that I should have thought would have been popular among a cer- 
tain set. 

NORTH. 

It sells pretty well—about 600 I understand. That number will pay a few 
pounds, occasionally, to a crack contributor, and the common run of its wri- 
ters are not persons who can expect to be paid any other remuneration than a 
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tavern supper once a-quarter, which costs Mr Knight but little—and he is too 
generous a fellow, we all:know, to care about such a trifle. 
SHEPHERD. 
. I canna thole’t, The Editor, I fear’s, a guse—and he maun aye be keck- 
lin’ himsel’, after laying a big muckle clumsy egg amang the nettles, and 
then hissin’ at you, as if you were gaun to gic him a kick—haudin’ his doup 
up in the air in triumph, as if he were about to fire a royal salute. A guse is 
a = bird, but that’s only when he leads a quate life, in or about some 
auld ha’ or castle, and has naething to disturb him—but a guse, though slow 
in understandin’, is a bird o’ quick feclings, and allow him to harass himsel’ 
wi’ passengers and passers by, and he will get lean in a twelvemonth, dwine 
away in perfect vexation, and waddling a’ by himsel’, like a rejected lover, 
into some obscure nook, expire the victim o’ sensibility. 
TICKLER. 

North, do you know anything about this Journal of Foreign Literature 
about to be published in London ? 

Something. I have heard some great, and espectabl 

ng. I have heard some great, and many r e names, s 

ken off in connection with it, and if not started till the plan is matured, ae 
— contributors engaged, it will certainly succeed—otherwise, as certainly 

il. It is, I hear, to be published by an eminent German house in London, 
and is intended to give the spirit of continental literature and philosophy. 

TICKLER. 

A fine field undoubtedly—and I am happy to hear the plan is not to be con- 

fined to the literature philosophy of Germany. 
SHEPHERD. 

So am I—for the German authors are like pigs—great cry and little wool. 
I hae read about some thretty volumms o’ translations frae the German this 
ee year, chiefly tales, and deevil tak me, if there be a first-rate tale in the 

ill lot. 


NORTH. 
A first-rate tale, James, is rather a rarity. I can’t say that I ever read one. 
The Crusaders of Sir Walter Scott comes pretty near my notion of one, but 
not quite up to it—there being somewhat too much changing of dresses, and 
too much demain. Redgauntlet, by the same writer, is somewhere, I 
opine, about a tenth-rate tale—Peveril of the Peak a fourth-rate one—Quen- 
tin Durward a third-rate—Waverley a second—The Pirate a third—Ivanhoe 
and Kenilworth——— 
SHEPHERD. 


Let’s see a tale o’ your ain, sir, afore ye speak sae bauldly o’ your betters. 
NORTH. 
Jeffrey and I never write anything original. It’s porter’s work. 
SHEPHERD. 

Because ye canna. Ye’re only creetics, and writin’ a review’s ae thing, and 
writin’ a — anither, let me tell you that, sir ; and yet, I dinna ken, Mr 
North, although I hae nae houps o’ Mr Jaffray, oh ! man, but I do think, that 

that wrote the “ Birds,” and “ Streams,” and ‘ Cottages,” and “ Hints 
or the Holidays,” and ‘Selby’s Ornithology,” and other Leading Articles, 
last year, micht write a byuck to shame us a’, gin ye wad only let — 
lowse on a subject, and poor yersel’ out wi’ a’ your birr ower four vollums, 
like a spate carryin’ everything afore you on to Finis, and drowain’ the ca- 
tastrophe in a flood o’ tears. 
NORTH. 
James, I'll tell you a kind of composition that would tell. 
SHEPHERD. 
What is’t, man? Let’s hear’t. 
NORTH. 

Pastoral Dramatic Poetry, partly prose and partly verse—like the Win- 
ter’s Tale, or As You Like It, or The Tempest, or The Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

SHEPHERD. 
You're just the man for that, Mr North, sir,—~only you're rather auld. 
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NORTH. 
I have four such dramas, James, in my escrutoire. 


SHEPHERD. 

Out wi’ them, and let’s see whether they'll be damned or no. Oh, sir, but 
you're hated by the Cockneys! 

NORTH. 

I—I—James—hated by the cockneys? What harm did I ever to the na. 
tion ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Extirpated them—that’s a’—dethroned their king, and drove him into exile, 
—reduced the Royal Family to beggars—taught the Nobility to spell them. 
selves wi’ the letter M,—and rendered Little Britain desolate. 

TICKLER. 

Dramas of which the scenes are laid in the country, cannot be good, for the 
people have no character. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae character’s better than a bad ane, Mr Tickler ;—but you see, sir, you're 
just —— ignorant o’ what you're talkin’ about—for it’s only kintra folk 
that has ony character ava,—and town’s-bodies seem to be a’ in a slump. Hoo 
the street rins wi’ leevin’ creatures, like a stream rinnin’ wi’ foam-bells! What 
maitter if they a’ break as they gang by? For anither shoal succeeds o’ the 
same empty race ! 

NORTH. 

The passions in the country, methinks, James, are stronger and bolder, and 

more distinguishable from each other, than in towns? 
SHEPHERD. 

Deevil a passion’s in the town, but envy, and back-biting, and conceitedness. 
As for friendship, or love, or hate, or revenge—ye never meet wi’ them where 
men and women are a’ jumbled through ither, in what is ca’d ceevileezed so- 
ciety. In solitary places, the sicht o’ a human face aye brings wi’t a corre» 
sponding feeling o’ some kind or ither,—there can be nae sic thing as indiffe- 
rence in habitations stannin’ here and there, in woods and glens, and on hill- 
sides, and the shores o’ lochs or the sea. 

TICKLER. 
Are no robberies, murders, and adulteries, perpetrated in towns, James? 
SHEPHERD. 

Plenty—and because there are nae passions to guard frae guilt. What man 
wi’ a sowl glowin’ wi’ the free feelings o’ nature, and made thereby happy and 
contented, wi’ his plaid across his breast, would condescend to be a rok dome 
rubber, or by habit and repute a thief? What man, whose heart loupt to his 
mouth whenever he foregather’d wi’ his ain lassie, and never preed her bonny 
mou’, but wi’ a whispered benediction in her ear, wad at ance damn and de- 
mean himsel’ by breakin’ the seventh commandment? As for committin’ 
murder, leave that to the like o’ Thurtell and Probert, and the like, wha seem 
to have had nae passions o’ ony kind, but a passion for pork chops and por- 
ter, drivin’ in gigs, wearin’ rough big coats wi’ a dizzen necks, and cuffin’ ane 
anither’s heads wi’ boxin’ gloves on their neives,—but nae real South kintra 
shepherd ever was known to commit murder, for they’re ower fond o’ fechtin’ 
at fairs, and kirns, and the like, to tak the trouble o’ puttin’ ye to death in 
cool blood——. 

TICKLER. 

James, would ye seriously have North to write dramas about the loves of 
the lower orders—men in corduroy-breeches, and women in linsey-woollen 
petticoats—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha are ye, sir, to speak o’ the lower orders? Look up to the sky, sir, on 
a starry nicht, and puir, ignorant, thochtless upsettin’ cretur you'll be, gin 
you dinna feel far within and deep down your ain sowl, that you are, in good 
truth, ane o’ the lower orders—no perhaps o’ men, but o’ intelligences! and 
that it requires some dreadfu’ mystery far beyond your comprehension, to mak 
you worthy o’ ever in after life becoming a dweller among those celestial 
mansions. Yet, think ye, sir, that thousan’s and tens o’ thousan’s o’ millions, 
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since the time when first God’s wrath smote the earth’s soil with the curse 0’ 
barrenness, and human creatures had to earn their bread wi’ sweat and dust, 
hae na lived and toiled, and laughed and sighed, and groaned and grat, o’ the 
lower orders, that are noo in eternal bliss, and shall sit above you and Mr 
North, and ithers o’ the best o’ the clan, in the realms o’ tiaven? 
TICKLER. 
’Pon my-soul, James, I said nothing to justify this tirade. 
SHEPHERD. 

You did though. Hearken till me, sir. If there be no agonies that wring 
the hearts of men and women lowly born, why should they ever read. the 
Bible? If there be no heavy griefs makin’ aftentimes the burden o’ life hard 
to bear, what means that sweet voice callin’ on them to “ come unto me, for 
I will give them rest?” If love, strong as death, adhere not to yon auld wi- 
dow’s heart, while sairly bowed down, till her dim een canna see the lift, but 
only the grass aneath her feet, hoo else wou’d she or cou’d she totter every 
Sabbath to kirk, and wi’ her broken, feeble, and quiverin’ voice, and withered 
hands clasped thegether on her breast, join, a happy and a hopefu’ thing, in 
the holy Psalm? If— 





TICKLER. 

James, you affect me, but less by the pictures you draw, than by the sus- 
picion—nay more than: the suspicion—you intimate that I am insensible to 
these things—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I refer to you, Mr North, if he didna mean, by what he said about cor- 
duroy breeks and linsey-woollen petticoats, to throw ridicule on all that wore 
them, and to assert that nae men o’ genius, like you or me, ought to regard 
them as worthy o’ being charactereezed in prose or rhyme ? 

NORTH. 

My dear James, you have put the argument on an immovable basis. Poor, 
lonely, humble people, who live in shielings, and huts, and cottages, and 
farm-houses, have souls worthy of being saved, and therefore not unworthy 
of being written about by such authors as have also souls to be saved ; among 
whom you and I, and Tickler himself: 





SHEPHERD. 

Yes, yes—Tickler himself sure aneugh. Gie’s your haun’, Mr Tickler, 
gie’s your haun’—we’re baith in the right ; for I agree wi’ you, that nae hero 
oa tragedy or a Yepic should be brought forrit ostentatiously in corduroy 
breeks, and that, I suppose, is a’ you intended to say. 

TICKLER. 
It is indeed, James ; I meant to say no more. 
NORTH. 
James, you would make a fine Bust. 
SHEPHERD. 

I dinna like busts, except o’ ideal characters, sic as water-nymphs, and 
dryads, and fawns, and Venuses, and Jupiters. A mano’ real life, aiblins, Mr 
Tickler, wi’ corduroy breeks, or at the best velveteens, has naething to do wi’ a 
bust ; and then you maun be represented without your neckcloth, and your 
breast bare ; and wi’ only head and shouthers, perhaps ; sittin’ a daft-like image 
ona pedestal. I dinna like busts. 

TICKLER. 

Byron’s Bust, James? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,I like it—for he had a beautiful face, like as o’ Apollo,—high birth 
too,—a genius rare aneath the skies ; and he died young, and far aff in a fo- 
reign land—the land, too, o’ busts, and o’ immortal song. I’se warrant that 
his een took a thousand expressions in the course o’ ae single hour, but in 
those serene marble orbs there is but one—an expression o’ uninterrupted and 
eternal peace. His lip, they said, was apt to curl into scorn—and nae wun- 
ner, for it was a tryin’ thing, wi’ a’ his fauts, to be used as he was used by 
those that micht hae forgi’en ; but in the bust I saw, his mouth was mild as 
that o’ a man in a dreamless sleep,—and yet something there was about it, too, 
that tauld the leevin’ lips it imaged must have been eloquent to express all 
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the noblest, best emotions o’ a great poet’s soul! Byrn was entitled to a 
breathin’ bust—a cold, still, marble image, peacefully divine; but I, si 


am weel contented wi’ my picture in body-colours by Nicholson, and so should - 


you too, Mr Tickler—w: as to Mr North, I hae some diffeeculty in deter. 
mining—yet, on the whole, I’m disposed to think he should be sculptured by 
Chantrey-—— 
TICKLER. 
And placed on the Half-Moon Battery, James, beside the statue of our 
most gracious King ! 
NORTH. 
Cease your fooling, lads. James, I intend commencing a series of articles 
on the British Navy. 
SHEPHERD. 


O! do, sir—do, sir—do, sir. It’sa gran’ topic, and you're just the man to 

do’t, wi’ your naval knowledge and national enthusiasm. 
NORTH. 

All the Fleet-fights, James, all the actions of single ships—all boat-affairs, 

such as cuttings-out, storming of batteries, &c. &c. &c. 
SHEPHERD. 
The whole sailor’s life at sea, my boys. If you'll promise, sir, aye to read 
my Shepherd’s Calendar, I’ll promise aye to read your Naval Chronicle. 
NORTH. 
A bargain, James. Pray, James, by the way, have you read Almack’s? 
SHEPHERD. . 

The author sent me a copy—for he’s a chiel that I used to ken when he 
was a clerk in the coach-office o’ the Star Inn, Prince’s Street, and he had aye 
a turn for what he ca’d high life. He used to get into that sort of society in 
Embro by pretending to be a flunky, and stannin’ ahint chairs at great parties 
—and he's naturally a genteel lad, and no that stupid—so that, noo that he fills 
a situation something similar, as I have heard, in London, he gets access to 
Lords and Leddies by flunkeyin’t ; which is, however, a species of forgin’, and 
sometimes subjects a lad to being sair kickit—whilk has, mair than ance or 
twice either, happened until the author o’ Almack’s. But a clour on the head's 
waur than a kick on the bottom. 


What’s the fellow’s name ? 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

That's surprising! You've just driven his name out o’ my head by askin’ 
for it. I canna remember’t—but it’s a-very common name, and o’ nae repute, 
except among the mechanical tredds. 

TICKLER. 

What is Crockford-house, Mr North ? 

NORTH. 

A clever satire of Luttrel’s on one of the Devils of one of the London 

Hells. You know Luttrel, I presume, sir ? 
TICKLER. 

Know him—that I do—and one of the most accomplished men in all Eng- 
land—a wit and a scholar. 

SHEPHERD. 

I think verra little in general o’ your wits and your scholars, and your 
most accomplished men in all England. They may & very clever and agree- 
able chiels in company and conversation, but clap a pen into their hand, and 
bid them write something, and, oh ! but their expressions are sairly deficient 
in point, their love-sangs cauld and clear as the drap at a man’s nose on8 
frosty mornin’,—as for their charauds, even after you've been tauld them, 
there's nae findin’ them out; and, hech, sirs ! but their prologues and their 

ilogues are, twenty yawns to the line, soporifics that neither watchman nor 
sick-nurse could support. 


TICKLER. 
The Honourable William Spencer, although a wit and a scholar, is, like my 
friend Luttrel, an exception to your general rule, James. 
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. SHEPHERD. 

Is that him that wrote Bedgelert, or the Grave o’ the hound? Faith 
that ehiel’s a poet. Thae verses hae muckle o’ the auld ballant pathos and 
simplicity ;—and then he translated Leonora, too, did na he? That’s anither 
feather in his cap that Time’s hand’ll no plook fae’t.—What for did ye no 
send me out to Altrive Hood’s National Tales? Yon Whims and Oddities o” 
his were maist ingenious and divertin’. Are the National Tales gude ? 

NORTH. 

Some of them are excellent, and few are without the —— of originality. 
I am glad to see that they are published by Mr Ainsworth, to whom I wish 
all success in his new profession. He is himself a young gentleman of ta- 
lents, and his Sir John Chiverton is a spirited and romantic performance. 

SHEPHERD. 

Surely, Mr North, you'll no allow anither Spring to gang by without com- 
in’ out to the fishing? I dinna understaun’ your aye gaun up to the 
Cruick-Inn in Tweedsmuir. The Yarrow Trouts are far better eatin’—and 
they mak far better sport too—loupin’ out the linns in somersets like tumblers 
frae a spring-brod, head ower heels,—and gin your pirn does na rin free, 
snappin’ aff your tackle, and doon wi’ a plunge four fathom deep i’ the pool, 
or awa’ like the shadow o’ a hawk’s wing alang the shallows. 

NORTH. 

Would you believe it, my dear Shepherd, that my piscatory passions are 
almost dead within me ; and I like now to saunter along the banks and braes, 
eyeing the younkers angling, or to lay me down on some sunny spot, and with 
my face up to heaven, watch the slow-changing clouds ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll no believe that, sir, till I see’t,—and scarcely then,—for a bludier-mind- 
ed fisher nor Christopher North never threwa hackle. Your creel fu’,—your 
shootin’-bag fu’,—your jacket-pouches fu’,—the pouches o’ your verra breeks 
fu’,—half a dozen wee anes in your waistcoat, no to forget them in the croon 
o’ your hat,—und, last o’ a’, when there’s nae place to stow awa’ ony mair 0’ 
them, a willow-wand, drawn through the gills of some great big anes like 
them ither folk would grup wi’ the worm or the mennon—but a’ gruppit wi’ 
the flee—Phin’s delight, as you ca’t,—a killin’ inseck,—and on gut that’s no 
easily broken, witness yon yom we wee aneath Elibank wood, where your 
line, sir, got entangled wi’ the auld oak-root, and yet at last ye landed him on 
the bank, wi’ a’ his crosses and his stars glitterin’ like gold and silver amang 
the gravel! I confess, sir, you're the king o’ anglers. But dinna tell me that 
you have lost your passion for the art; for we never lose our passion for ony 
pastime at which we continue to excel. 

TICKLER. 

Now that you two have begun upon angling, I shall ring the bell for my 
nightcap. 

SHEPHERD. 

What! do you sleep wi’ a nicht-cap ? 

TICKLER. 

Yes, I do, James—and also with a night-shirt—extraordinary as such con- 
duct may appear to some people. I am a singular character, James, and do 
many odd things, which, if known to the public, would make the old lady 
turn up the whites of her eyes in astonishment. ; 

SHEPHERD. 

Howsomever that be, sir, dinna ring for a nieht-cap, for we're no gaun to 
talk ony mair about angling! We baith hae our weakness, Mr North and 
me ;—but there's Mr Awmrose—( Enter Mr Ambrose)—bring supper, Mr 
Awmrose—Verra weel, sir, I thank ye—hoo hae you been yoursel’, and hoo’s 
a’ wi’ the wife and weans ?— Whenever you like, sir ; the sooner the better. 


(Exit Mr Ambrose. 
NORTH. 

You knew Bishop Heber, Mr Tickler, I think? He was a noble creature 
TICKLER. 


He was so. Why did not the writer of that most excellent article about 
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him in the Quarterly, give us a quotation from Sir Charles Grey's beautiful 
funeral oration over his illustrious friend ? - 
NORTH. 

That is a question I cannot answer; but such an omission was most unpar- 
donable. Neither could it have been from ignorance—it must have been in- 
tentional. 

TICKLER. 

Perhaps he feared that Sir Charles Grey’s pathetic oration would have 
made his own eulogy seem dull. 

NORTH. 


He need not have feared that—for they would have naturally set off each 
other—the reviewer, whoever he may be, being a man of fine talents, and a 
forcible writer. 

TICKLER. 
For all that he may be capable of- 
SHEPHERD. 

Mr Soothey’s the author o’ that article, in my opinion ; and Mr Soothey’s 
no capable o’ ony thing that’s no just perfectly richt. 'There’s no a man lee- 
vin’ that I think mair o’ than Mr Soothey—and if ever I forget his kindness 
to me at Keswick, may I die in a strait-waistcoat. 

TICKLER. 





. What an idea ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Tak Mr Soothey in prose and verse, I ken nane but ane that’s his equal. 


NORTH. 

Who's that ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No you, sir—for you canna write verse.—As for your prose, nane bangs it, 
serious or comic, ludicrous or shublime—but what can be the maitter wi’ thae 
eisters? Mr Gurney! are you there again, sir, ye gentleman o’ the press? 
For if you be, he may step out, now that the Noctes is drawin’ to a close, 
and partake o’ the eisters. 

NORTH. 


., James, you don’t know S. T. Coleridge—do you? He writes but indifferent 
books, begging his pardon ; witness his Friend, his Lay Sermons, and, latterly, 
his Aids to Reflection ; but he becomes inspired by the sound of his own silver 
voice, and pours out wisdom like asea. Had he a domestic Gurney, he might 
publish a Moral Essay, or a Theological Discourse, or a Metaphysical Disqui- 
sition, or a Political Harangue, every morning throughout the year during his 
lifetime. 
TICKLER. 

Mr Coleridge does not seem to be aware that he cannot write a book, but 
opines that he absolutely has written several, and set many questions at rest. 
There’s a want of some kind, or another, in his mind; but perhapswhen he 
awakes out of his dream, he may get rational and sober-witted, like other 
men, who are not always asleep. 

SHEPHERD. 

The author o’ Christabel, and the Auncient Mariner, had better just con- 
tinue to see visions, and to dream dreams—for he’s no fit for the wakin’ world. 
NORTH. 

All men should be suffered to take their own swing—for divert them from 
their natural course, and you extinguish genius never to be rekindled. 

SHEPHERD, 
Are thae eisters never gaun to come ben! 
NORTH. 
James, who do you think will be the first Lord of the Treasury ? 
: SHEPHERD. 

Come here, sir, and lay your lug close to mine—but swear you won't blab 

it. ( Whispers.) 


i NORTH. 
Right, James, you have hit it—Hz 1s to an THE Man. 
- 
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TICKLER. 


Who? Canning, or Peel, or Robinson, or Bathurst, or Wellington—or— 
SHEPHERD. 

I'll communicate the secret, viva voce, to nae ither man but Mr North ; 

but if you like, I'll write the name doon wi’ my keilavine pen, and seal up the 

wi’ waux, no to be opened till after the nation has been informed o’ 


fhe King’s choice. 


TICKLER- 
Whew! what care I who’s Frime Minister? The country has into a 
way of going on by and of itself, just as comfortably without as with a minis- 
try. A government’s a mere matter of form. 
NORTH. 
Just so with Maga. Qn she , and on she would go, if editor and con- 
tributors were all asleep, nay, all dead and buried. 
TICKLER. 
No yawning, James,—a barn-door’s a joke to such jaws. 


NORTH. 

Give us a song, my dear Shepherd—‘ Paddy o’ Rafferty,” or “‘ Low doon 

i’ the Broom,” or * O Jeanie there’s naething to fear ye,” or “ Love's like a 
Dizziness,” or “‘ Rule Britannia,” or “ Aiken Drum,” or—— 

TICKLER. 

Beethoven, they say, is starving in his native country, and the Philharmonic 

Society of London, or some other association with music in their souls, have 

sent him a hundred pounds to keep him alive—he is deaf, destitute, and a 


paralytic.—Alas ! alas! 
SHEPHERD. 


Whisht! I hear Mr Awmrose’s tread in the trans ! 
“ His verra foot has music in’t 
As he comes up the stair.” 
Enter Mr Amnose and Assistants. 

Hoo many hunder eisters are there on the brod, Mr Awmrose?—Oh! ho! 
Three brods !—One for each o’ us!—A month without an R has nae richt 
being in the year. Noo, gentlemen, let naebody speak to me for the neist half 
hour. Mr Awmrose, we'll ring when we want the rizzars—and the tosted 
cheese—and the deevil’d turkey—Hae the kettle on the boil, and put back 
the lang haun’ o’ the clock, for I fear this is Saturday nicht, and nane o’ us 
are folk to break in on the Sabbath. Help Mr North to butter and breed,— 
and there, sir,—there’s the vinnekar cruet. Pepper awa’, gents. 
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A Series of Memoirs and Anecdotes, 
under the title of Courts and Courtiers, 
is preparing for the press, from the pen 
ef the Author of “ Memoirs of the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe.” In 2 vols. 

The Author of “ Granby” has a new 
tale of fashionable Life in the press. 
_..Mr J.-C. Louden has in the press Hor- 
tus Britannicus ; a Catalogue of all the 
Piants Indigenous, cultivated in, or intro- 
duced into, Britain. 

A History of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, containing his 
Speeches in Parliament, a considerable 
portion of his Correspondence when Se- 
cretary of State,upon French, Spanish, 
und American Affairs, never before pub- 
lished; with an Account of the principal 
Events and Persons connected with his 
Rife, Sentiments, and Administrations, 
By the Rev. Francis Thackeray, A.M. 
In 2 vols, 4to, with a Portrait. 

The Rev. Mr Fry, Rector of Deptford, 
announces a New Translation and Ex- 
position of the Book of Job, with Notes, 
explanatory and philological. 

Scientific Aphorisms ; being the Out- 
line of an Attempt to establish fixed Prin- 
‘ciples of: Science, and to explain from 
them the general Nature of the Constitu- 
tion and Mechanism of the Material Sys- 
tem,. and the dependence of that Sys- 
tem on Mind. By Robert Blair, M.D. 
F.R.S.E. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Anne. 
By a Lady. 

A new Poem is announced, under the 
title of “ The Brazen Serpent.” 

Mr Cooper, the author of “ The Pilot,” 
“ The Spy,” &c. is about to publish a 
Tale, to be entitled the “ Prairie.” 

The Autobiography of Thomas Dib- 
din, of the Theatres Royal Drury-lane, 
Covent Garden, Haymarket, &c. and 
Author of the “ Cabinet,” the “ Jew and 
the Doctor,” &c. &c. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon Coxe 
is preparing for the press, The History of 
the Administration of the Right Hon. 
Henry Pelham, drawn from Authentic 
Sources , with Private and Original Cor- 
respondence, from 1713 to 1754 

The Military Sketch Book ; containing 
Reminiscences of Seventeen Yearsin the 
. Service Abroad and at Home. With 
Opinions, Comments, Anecdotes, &c. By 
an Officer of the Line. 

A Novel is in the press, to be entitled, 
A Retrospect of a Man of Letters. 
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Nearly ready for publication, Diree. 
tions for the Study of Theology, in a Se. 
ries of Letters from a Bishop to his Son, 
By the Rev. G. Gleig, LL.D. &c. 8vo, 

Mr William Jervais has in the press, 
Systematic Morality; or a Treatise on 
the Theory and Practice of Human 
Duty on tlie grounds of Natural Religon, 

Van Halens’ Flight from the Dungeons 
of the Inquisition to the Foot of the 
Caucasus, with an account of his Adven. 
tures in Russia, &c. &c. 

Mr Blanco White is said to be prepar- 
ing a New Work for the press. 

A Third Series of Highways and Bye- 
ways is in the press. 

The Vallies ; or Scenes and Thoughts 
from Secluded Life. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Miss Benger is about to publish Me- 
moirs of Henry the Fourth of France. 

The Seventh Volume of the Personal 
Narrative of Travels in Colombia, by 
Baron de Humboldt, from the original 
French, by Helen Maria Williams, is just 
ready for publication. 

The Anatomy and Surgical Treatment 
of Hernia, by Sir Astley Cooper. Second 
Edit. By C. Aston Key, Surgeon to 
Guy’s Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery, 
&e. 1 vol. folio. 

The Institutions of Physiology. By 
J. F. Blumenbach, M.D. Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Gottin- 
gen. Translated from the last Latin 
Edit. With copious Notes, by John 
Eiliotson, M.D. 

Allan Cunningham is preparing for 
publication a Romance, to be entitled 
Sir Michael Scott. 

Mr Hood is about to publish a Second 
Volume of his Odes and Addresses to 
Great People. 

The Third Volume of Godwin’s His- 
tory of the Commonwealth of England, 
is just ready for publication. 

Richmond; or, Scenes in the Life of 
a Bow-Street Officer. 

The Rev. Robert Wilson, announces 
for early publication, a Popular Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans. 

A History of the Council of Trent, 
held A.D. 1545-1564 is about to appear. 

Mr Thomas Moore has a New Poem 
in the press, to be entitled the “ Epicu- 
rean.” 

Forty Years Diary of a Nonconfor- 
mist Divine, with Notes, &c. &c.. 

The Second Part of Recensio Synoptiea 
Annotationis Sacra, being a Critical Digest 
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and Synoptical Arrangement of the most 
important Annotations, Exegetical, Philo. 
logical, and Theological, on the New Tes- 
tament. By the Rev.S.T. Bloomfield,A. M. 

The Rev. William Trollope, M.A. has 
in the press a new Homeri Llias, with Eng- 
lish Notes, the Text chiefly from Heyne. 

The Remedy. A Reply to Dr Doyle’s 
“ Essay on the Catholic Claims.” 

In the press, Six Discourses delivered 
before the Royal Society, at their Anniver- 
sary Meetings, on the Award of the Royal 
a Copley Medals, preceded by an Ad- 
dress to the Society, delivered in 1800, on 
the Progress and Prospects of Science. By 
Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 

The Author of Tremaine announces a 


" new Novel, under the title of “ De Vere, 


or the Man of Independence.” 

Mr Bernard Barton has a new Poem 
in the Press, to be entitled, the Widow’s 
Tale. 

Nearly ready for publication, Memoirs 
of the Life and Character of Mr Robert 
Spence (late Bookseller of York,) with 
some information respecting the incroduc- 
tion of Methodism into York and the 
Neighbourhood, &c. &c. By Richard 
Burdekin. 

Travels from India to England, by the 
way of the Burman empire, Persia, Asia 
Minor, Turkey, &c. in the years 1825-6. 
By J. E. Alexander, Esquire. 

The Children of the Mist, The Con- 
queror, and Other Poems. By Miss An- 
nette Turner. 

Mr Newham is about to publish, in 
two volumes, The Principles of Physical, 
Intellectual, Moral, and Religious Educa- 
tion. 

A new Novel is announced, under the 
title of Tales of an Antiquary. 

Mr H. W. Dewhurst is preparing for 
publication, The Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Eye, with an- explanation of the 
Theory of Vision. The same Gentleman 
has in the press, A Guide to Phrenology. 
. Captain George Matthew Jones is about 
to publish Travels in Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, the Coasts of the Sea of Azof, and 
the Black Sea. 

Narrative of a Tour through the Interior 
Provinces of Columbia. By Colonel J. P. 
Hamilton, late Chief Commissioner from 
his Britannic Majesty to the Republic of 
Columbia. 

A new Novel is announced, to be entitled 
* Flirtation.” 

A History of the Parish of Clerkenwell 
is just ready for the press.: 

The History of George Godfrey, related 


to be called 


by himself, 3 vols. 


A Volume is in the press, 


re in Quest of the Wild and Whim- 


Mr Kendal, the author of the popular 
book for young people, entitled, Keeper's 
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Travels, is about to publish a second vo- 
lume, under the title of Kveper at Home. 

Leoldo, or the Italian; a Tale founded 
on facts, and relating the Adventures of a 
Young Foreigner, and his Conversion from 
the Catholic to the Protestant Faith. The 
materials for this work have been chiefly 
collected by the author, during a Tour 
made on the Continent in the course of the 
preceding summer; and in the Appzndix 
will be given the principal arguments 
which led to the conversion ef the subject 
of the tale, and which were found among 
his papers. 

A new edition of the Meteorological 
Essays. By James Frederick Daniell, 
Esq. F.R.S. 

The Pocket Road Book of Ireland, on 
the Plan of Reichard’s Itineraries, intamde 
ed to form a Companion to Leigh’s New 
Pocket Road Book of England and Wales. 

Scenes and Occurrences in Albany and 
Caffre Land, South Africa, in one volume 
post 8vo. 

A new and novel Work on the Passions 
of the Horse, designed and executed in 
Lithography by H. B. Chalon, Animal 
Painter to his Majesty, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, &c. &c., is about 
to appear in a series of Six Drawings, by 
Subscription. _ Size twenty inches by six- 
teen inches. Proofs, on coloured paper, 
L.1, 11s. 6d. the set, or on India paper; 
L.2, 2s. The Work is dedicated to his 
Majesty. 

The Eighth and concluding Volum: of 
the Works of the Right Honourable Ed. 
mund Burke. 4to. - 

The History of Rome, now first transla- 
ted from the German of G. B. Niebuhr. 
By F. A. Walter, Esq. F.R.S.L. and one 
of the Librarians of the British Museum. 
In two vols. 8yo. 

Hug’s Introduction to the Writings of 
the New Testament. Translated from the 
German, with Notes. By the Rev. Dr 
Wait, of St John’s College, Cambndg: 
In two vols, 8vo. 

Connection of Sacred and Profan: His- 
tory, from the Death of Joshua until the 
Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. By the R2v. Michacl Russzll, 
LL.D. Episcopal Minister at Leith. In 
two large vols. 8vo. 

A new and much enlarged edition of 
the Memoirs of the late Right Hun, 
John Philpot Curran, together with the 
Memoirs of the late Jeremiah Keller, 
Esq., comprising a copious Collection of 
their Wit and Humour, and numerous 
Anecdotes of their distinguished con- 
temporaries in the Senate and at the 
Bar. By William O'Regan, Esq. 2 vols. 
Svo. L.J. To these will be added, 
Sketches of the Ilustrious, Men who 
flourished for tie Last Century, begin- 
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ning with Anthony Malone, afterwards 
Lord Sunderland, and down to this hour. 
As these nationally-interesting volumes 
will be attended with considerable ex- 
pense, it is proposed to publish them by 


The Siege of Carlaverock ; a French 
Poem, containing an account of the Siege 
and Capture of that Castle, by King Ed- 
ward the First, with a Description of the 
Arms and Merits of each English Knight 
who was present on that occasion ; writ- 
ten soon after that event. With a Trans- 
lation ; an Historical and Topographical 
Account of the Castile, and Memoirs of 
all Individuals who are mentioned. With 
upwards of 100 Engraviugs. By Nicho- 
las Harris Nicholas, Esq. 

Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral ; with Genealogical and Topo- 
graphical Notes. To which is added, a 
Chronological List of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, with the Blazon of their 

ive Arms. By Thomas Williment, 
Author of Regal Heraldry. 

Professor Lee’s Lectures on the He- 
brew Language, which have been so long 
in preparation, are now nearly ready for 

ublication 


P hd 

A Complete Edition of Mr Words- 
worth’s Poems is in the press, including 
the Excursion. 

Tales from the German, with Litho- 
graphic Sketches. By a Lady. 

Mr Sweet, the Botanist, is preparing a 
work to be entitled “ Flora Australasia.” 
It will consist of Portraits of the finest 
Plants natives of New Holland and the 
South Sea Islands. Correctly coloured 
from living specimens. 

The Rev. John Noble Coleman is 
about to publish sixteen Sermons, Doc- 
trinal, Practical, and Occasional. 

The Manuscript Life of Mr Fox, writ- 
ten by the late Malcolm Laing, Esq. in 
the possession of Lord Holland, is about 
to be published, 

A History of Bedfordshire is proposed 
to be published by subscription in ten 
Parts, with lilustrations, &c. &c. 

A Historical, Antiquarian, and Pic- 
turesque Account of Kirkstall Abbey. 
Illustrated with highly finished Engra- 
vings in the line manner ; from Draw- 
ings by William Mulready and Charles 


A General Compendium of the County 
Histories of England ; comprehending 
the Histeries, Antiquities, Topography, 
&c. of every County in England. 

The Comic Songs of the late Mr 
Knight ; the music by his Son. 

_ Elizabeth Evanshaw; being a Sequel 
to the Noyel of “ Truth.” 





Works preparing for Publication. 


A small Volume of Poetry is in the 
press, to be entitled, “ Tales of the Ha: 
rem.” 

The Rev. T. Morell is about to 
lish a work under the title of “ The Ele. 
ments of the History of Philosophy and 
Science.” 

The Rev. John Birdsall is about to 
reprint the old work by Thomas Fetti- 
place, entitled “‘ The Sinner’s Tears jn 
Meditations and Prayers.” 

A new edition, with considerable ad. 
ditions, of “ Death’s Doings,”’ is announ. 
ced for early publication. 

A Tale, in one volume, to be entitled 
The Lettre de Cachet, is in the Press, 

The Author of Head Pieces, and Tail 
Pieces, is about to publish a Moral Tale, 
to be called a Peep at the World, ora 
Rule of Life. 

A new edition of Sir John Wynne’s 
History of the Gwydyr Family, edited in 
1770, by Dains Barrington, Esq. with 
additional Notes and Illustrations; by 
Native of the Principality. To which 
will be added, an Original Work, con- 
taining Memoirs of celebrated and dis- 
tinguished Welshmen, Bishops, &c. 

An octavo edition of Evelyn’s Diary 
and Correspondence is announced. 

Preparing for Publication, in 3 vols. 
12mo, a new and interesting Work, en- 
titled a General Compendium of the 
County Histories of England; compre- 
hending the History, Antiquities, Topo- 
graphy, &c. of every County in England, 
This Publication will serve as a useful 
companion to the Tourist, and afford 
much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion to the Topographer and Antiquary 
in investigating the manners and customa 
of olden times. It will be systematically 
arranged under the five following heads: 
1. Ancient State and Remains, 2 . Present 
State and Appearance. 3. History. 
4, Natives. 5. Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions. 

Mr Babbage has nearly completed for 
publication, a Table of the Logarithms of 
Natural Numbers to Seven Figures. His 
work was undertaken for the use of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of Ireland, and 
has been, we understand, corrected with 
the greatest care, and several errors bave 
been detected, which run through almost 
all known tables. 

Foreign Topography ; or, an Encyclo- 
pedick Account, alphabetically arranged, 
of the Ancient Remains in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, (England excepted), and Ame- 
rica. By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, 
M.A. F.S.A. ‘This work will include 
Accounts of Athens, Rome, Balbec, 
Pahinyra, Thebes, Persepolis, Pompeii, 
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ke. &e. and about a thousand Articles of 
various ; in short, every 


and the best books of Travels, Foreign 
and English, and will combine a large 
mass of talent and instructive informa- 
tion. A copious illustrative Introduc- 
tion will be prefixed. In short, the work 
will not only be a proper companion to 
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the “ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” 
par a am » but to 

Systems of English Topography. It 
will also be an Instructive Guide to the 
Scholar and Traveller. The work will 
form one volume in quarto, is far advan- 
ced at the press, and will be published 
periodically, in about eight or ten num- 
bers, at 5s. each. Subscribers’ names are 
respectfully solicited, 


EDINBURGH. 


The Youth and Manhood of Cyril 
Thornton. 3 vols. post 8vo, will be pub- 
lished in April. 

On the first of May will be published, 
No. I. of Illustrations of Zoology, being 

resentations of New, Rare, or otherwise 
remarkable Subjects of the Animal King- 
dom, Drawn and Coloured after Nature ; 
with descriptive Letter-press. By James 
Wilson, F.R.S.E. Member of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society.—Every 
Number will contain Four Plates, engra- 
ved and ‘coloured by Mr Lizars, from 
Drawings chiefly by the Author. Price 
of each Number 16s. 

Elements of Natural History, adapted 
to the present state of the science, and in- 
cluding the characters of all the genera and 
the principal species discovered since the 


time of Linnzus. By John Sta , F.R. 
S.E. Member of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, &c. &c. 

The Rev. Lawrence Moyes of Forglen 
has in the press Remarks on the Principal 
Features of the Foreign and Domestic Po- 
licy of Great Britain, since the Year 1793. 
In the course of which are in 
occasional discussions on the leading po- 
litical topics of the day. 

Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern. A 
Collection of Ballads, chiefly Scottish, 
many of them never before printed. With 
Critical Notes ; the Airs set to Music, and 
illustrated with Etchings by an Eminent 
Artist. To which will be prefixed an 
Historical Introduction. Beautifully print- 
ed in 1 vol. foolscap 4to. 


' 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire. 
By Sir H. Chauncey, knight. 2 vols. 8vo, 
L.J, 16s. royal L.2, 5s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Chronological and Historical I\lustra- 
tions of the Ancient Architecture of 
Great Britain. By John Britton, F.S. A. 
FRS.L. &c. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Cuthell’s Catalogue of a List of Old 
Books added to the stock of John Cuthell, 
4, Middle Row, Holborn, since the publi- 
cation of his last General Catalogue in 1825. 

The London Catalogue of Books, with 
their sizes, prices, and publishers. Con- 
taining the books published in London, 
and those altered in size or price since the 
year 1800 to December 1826. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mrs Siddons. 
By James Boaden, Esq. interspersed with 
Anecdotes of Authors and Actors. 2 vols. 

vo, L.1, 8s. 

Rev. Dr Warran’s Memoirs and Select 
Letters of the late Mrs Anne Warren. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 


for the year 1827, containing Memoirs of 
celebrated Persons who died in 1825, 
1826. 

The Life of Grotius, and a succinct 
Account of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of the Netherlands. By 
Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s-Inn, 

The Monuments of St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and of Westminster Abbey; or, the 
Heroes and Genii of Great Britain: 
forming an entirely new and correct 
Biography of Illustrious Characters of 
the United Kingdoms. By a Student 
at Law. 2 vols, L.i, 7s. 

Memoirs of Zeher-ed-Din Muhammed 
Baber, Emperor of Hindustan. Written 
by Himself, in the Jaghtai Turki, and 
translated partly by John Leyden, Esq. 
M.D., and partly by William Erskine, 
Esq. With Notes, and a Geographical 
and Historical Introduction; together 
with a Map of the Countries between 
the Oxus and Iaxartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its Construction. By C. Wad- 
dington, Esq. of the East India Com- 
pany’s Engineers. 





: ‘CHEMISTRY. 
_ Chemical Manipulation; containing 
Instructions to Students in Chemistry 
relative to the Methods of performing 
Experiments. By M. Faraday, F.R.S. &c. 
FINE ARTS. 

Picturesque Views of the English Ci- 
ties, from Drawings by G. F. Robson. 
Edited by J. Britton, F.S.A. &e. No. I. 
Containing Eight Engravings. Medium 
4to, L.1, 1s.; imperial 4to, L.2.; impe- 
rial 4to, proofs and etchings, L.4, 4s. 

An Engraving, splendidly executed in 
Mezzotinto, by G. H. Phillips, after the 
celebrated picture by J. Martin, Esq. en- 
titled the Bapbian Bower. Price, prints, 
L.1, ls. ; proofs, L.2, 2s.; ditto, before 
the letters (of which only 25 are taken), 
L.3, 3s. 

Engravings from the Ancient Marbles 
in the British Museum. Part V. 4to, 
L.1, ls.; large paper, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

_A series of 111 Engravings to illus- 
trate Dante. Price L.4, 4s. boards. 

A series of Engravings to illustrate He- 
siod. Folio, L.2, 12s. 6d. 

Compositions from Aischylus. Price 
L.2, 2s. 

View of the House in which Lindley 
Murray lived and died, at Holdgate, near 
York, from an original Drawing by Mr 
Cave, of a suitable size (6 inches by 33) 
Proofs, on India Paper, 2s. 6d; Proofs, 
4to, 2s.; 8vo, ls. 6d. 

Yorkshire Scenery ; or, Excursions in 
Yorkshire: with delineations ef some of 
the most interesting Objects, engraved 
by G. Cooke, Esq. and other eminent 
Artists, from Drawings made for the 
Purpose, by T. C. Hofland, Esq. W. 
Cowen, &c. &c. By E. Rhodes. Royal 
8vo, 18s. ; small 4to, L.1, 4s. 

Volume II. of Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Paintings, &c. Edited and much en- 
larged by the Rev. J. Dallaway, and most 
highly embellished with Engravings. 
This volume contains about 40 portraits, 
17 of which are on copper, by the first 
Artists, and including those of the Earl 
and Countess of Arundel, with Views of 
their Statues and Picture Galleries, never 
before engraved. 

The Georgics of Virgil. Edited by 
William Sotheby, Esq. With Metrical 
Translations in the Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, and English Langua- 
ges. 1 vol. royal folio, L.5, 5s. 

Fishermen on the Look-Out. A Print, 
from a Picture in the possession of the 
Earl of Liverpool. Painted by W. Col- 
Jins, R.A. and engraved in the Line 
Manner by J. Phelps. India proofs, 


L.2, 2s,; French ditto, L.}, 15s, Prints, 
L.1, 
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GEOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS, . 4 
Geological and Historical Observations 
on the Eastern Valleys of Norfotk, with 
a Map, showing the Ancient State of 
that District, the Military Roads and 
Principal Stations in the time of the Re- 
mans. By J. W. Robberds, jun. of Nor. 
wich. 4s. 

A Concise View of Ancient Geogra- 
phy; designed as an easy introduction to 
the Rev. Dr Butler’s Sketch of Ancient 
Geography. By W. Bond. 4s. 6d. 

A System of Geography for the Use 
of Schools, on an entirely New Plan, in 
which the Recent Alterations in the Di. 
vision of the Continent are carefully at- 
tended to. By Thomas Keith. I2mo, 
6s. bound. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the Reign of Henry 
the Eighth; comprisizg the Political 
History of the commencement of the 
English Reformation ; being the First 
Part of the Modern History of England, 
By Sharon Turner, F.A.S.R.A.L., 4to, 
L.2, 2s. 

A Vindication of Certain Pussages in 
the Third and Fourth Volumes of the 
History of England. By J. Lingard, 
D.D., 2s. 6d. 

The Second Volume of the History of 
the Late War in Spain and_ Portugal. 
By Robert Southey. L.2, 10s. 

A Political History of the Extraordi. 
nary Events which led to the Burmese 
War, illustrated with a Map of the Bri- 
tish Frontier. By Captain W. White. 

The History of the Rise and Progress 
of the United States of North America 
till the British Revolution in 1688, By 
James Grahame, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of the Burmese War; de- 
tailing the Operations of the Army com- 
manded by Major General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K.C.B. from its landing at 
Rangoon, in May, 1824, to the Conelu- 
sion of a Treaty of Peace, at Yandaboo, 
in February, 1826. By Major J. J. 
Snodgrass. 

MISCELLANIES, 

Statement of some of the Causes of 
the Disturbances in Ireland, and of the 
Miserable State of the Peasantry; with 
a Plan for the Amelioration of theit 
Condition, &c. 8vo, 6d. sewed. 

The Golden Headed Cane, Post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

The Confessions of an Old Maid, in 
one volume. 

The National Interest Considered; 
or, the Relative Importance of Agrical- 
ture and Fureign Trade. By John Ben- 
net, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Colonies at Home ; or, the Means of 
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rendering the industrious Labourer inde- 

t of Parish Relief, and. for Pro- 
viding for the Poor Population of Ireland 
by the Cultivation of the Soil. 8vo, 
Is. 6d. stitched. 

The Lord-Mayor’s Visit to Oxford, in 
the month of July 1826. Written at the 
desire of the Party. By the Chaplain to 
the.Mayoralty. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d cloth. 

Description of Read’s Patent Syringe, 
with Directions by which its Employ- 
ment is rendered easy and certain; with 
a Vindication of the Instrument. By J. 
Read. 8vo. ls, 

Remarks on the Principal Features of 
the Foreign and Domestic Policy of Great 
Britain, since the year 1793. By the Rev. 
Law Moyes. 8vo. 3s. 

Part I. of an Account of Public Cha- 
rities digested from the Reports of the 
Commissioners on Charitable Founda- 
tions. 

Mercantile Time-Tables, showing at 
one View the Number of Days to every 
Day in the Year, from any other Date, 
chiefly designed to assist Bankers, Mer- 
chants, &c. in the Calculation of Interest 
on Account Current. By J. J. Lightfoot. 
7s. 6d. 

Remarks on an Address to the Mem- 
bers of the New Parliament, on the Pro- 
ceedings of the Colonial Department 
with respect.to the West India Question. 

Description of Anglo-Gallic Coins in 
the British Museum. 4to, L.1, 4s. 

The Third Volume of Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. With 
Additions to Volume the First. By Dugald 
Stewart, F.R.S.S., &c. &c. L.2, 2s. 

Definitions in Political Economy. By 
the Rev. T. R. Malthus. 7s. 6d. 

Sams’s Annual Peerage of the British 
Empire, on a plan entirely new. 

Inquiry into the State of the Indian 
Army, with Suggestions for its improve- 
ment, and the Establishment of a Mili- 
tary Police for India, By Walter Bade- 
nach, Esq. 8s. 6d. 

An Exposition of Fallacies on Rent, 
Tithes, &c. containing an Examination of 
Mr Ricardo’s Theory of Rent, and of the 
Arguments brought against the conclu- 
sion, that Tithes and Taxes on the Land 
are paid by the Landlords. By a Member 
of the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

A Second Volume of Reminiscences, 
with a Correspondence between the late 
Dr Parr and the Author. By Charles 

Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Ii:n. 9s. 6d. 

Three Months in Ireland. By an Eng- 
lish Protestant. 

The Present State of Colombia. By 
an Officer. 10s. 6d. 
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The Tradesman'’s Law- Assistant and’ 
Adviser, By J. Nicholls, Gent. Attor- 
ney-at-Law. 8s. 6d. 

A New Edition of Burke's Dictionary 
of the Peerage and Baronetage of the 
United Kingdom, for 1827, with Engra- 
vings of the Arms, &c. &c. 

Advice to Governesses. 

Report of the Emigration Committee 
of 1826, with brief Analysis of the Evi- 
dence and Appendix. 

The Distribution of the National 
Wealth Considered, in its bearings upou 
the several questions now before the 
public, more especially those of the Corn 
Laws, and Restriction in general. .By 
Cedric. 

Reports relating to the Failure of the 
Rio Plata Mining Association, formed 
under an authority signed by his Excel- 
lency Don Bernardino Rivadavia. By 
Captain F. B. Head. 7s, 6d. 

Tables of Interest, calculated at five 
per cent., showing at one View the In- 
terest of any Sum from One Pound to 
Three Hundred and Sixty-five Pounds; 
they are also carried on by Hundreds to 
One Thousand Pounds, and by Thou- 
sands to Ten Thousand Pounds, from 
Oue Day to Three Hundred and Sixty- 
five days; also, from One to Twelve 
Months, and from Two to Thirteen 
Years. To which are added, Tables for 
calculating Commission on Sales of 
Goods or Banking Accounts, from One- 
Eighth to Five per Cent., &c. &c. By 
Joseph King, Liverpool. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Observations on the Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment of Derangement of 
the Mind, founded on an extensive Moral 
and Medieal Practice in the Treatment of 
Lunatics. By Paul Slade Knight, M.D- 
7s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Teeth 
and Gums: with the best Mode for their 
Preservation. By L. L. Levison, Sur- 
geon Dentist. S8vo. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Tales of a Voyager in the Arctic Ocean. 
3 vols. post 8vo. L.1, 8s. 6d. boards. 

Rockavon: a Tale of the Thirteenth 
Century. By E. H. Saint Pierre Jones. 
5s. 

The Gondola: a Series of Tales. By 
H. S. Vandycke. 12mo, 8s. 6d. 

Head Pieces jand Tail Pieces. 
Travelling Artist. 

Almack’s: A Novel. 3 vols. post Svo. 
L. 1. 11s. 6d. 

The Natchez; an Indian Tale. By the 
Viseount de Chateaubriand, Author of 


By a 








“ Atala,” “ Travels in the Holy Land," 
&e. Editions in French and English, in 
3 vols. small 8vo. 

Truckleborough Hall; a Novel. In 
3 vols. post Svo, 28s. 6d. 

Dame Rebecca Berry ; or Court Scenes 
and Characters in the Reign of Charles 
the Second. 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. 

Confessionsefan Old Bachelor. 10s. 6d. 

The Seer of Tiviotdale. A Romance. 
By L. S. Stanhope. 

National Tales. By Thomas Hood, 
Author of “ Whims and Oddities.” 12mo. 
2vols. L.1, Is. 

The Continuation of Vivian Grey. 3 
vols, .L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Holland-Tide ; or, Munster Popular 
Tales. 8s, 6d. 

Tales of Welsh Society and Scenery. 
2 vols. 18s. 

Sir Roland, a Romance of the Twelfth 
Century. By Hal Willis. 4 vols. L.1, 4s. 

Self-Denial, a Tale. By Mrs. Ho- 
fland. 1 vol. 12mo. With a Frontis- 


piece. 

Stories of Chivalry and Romance. 6s. 

Alma Mater; or, Seven Years at the 
University of Cambridge. By a Trinity 
Man. 2 vols. 18s. 

POETRY. 

The Golden Violet, with its Tales of 
Romance and Chivalry; and other Poems. 
By L. E. L. Foolse. 8vo. 10s. 64. 

Glyndwr: a Prize Poem. By John 
Vaughan Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

The Poetical Souvenir. By Kennett, 
and George Read Dixon, Esqrs. Orna- 
mented with an elegantly engraved title, 
and 43 beautiful designed wood-cuts. 
10s. 6d. 

Fragments in Verse, chiefly on Reli- 
~_ Subjects. By Ann Butler. 18mo. 


Hypocrisy, and other Poems. 
Thomas Mortimer. 2s, 6d. 

The Plays of Ford, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and the’Text carefully collated and 
restored. With occasional Notes, and a 
Biographical and Critical Essay. Print- 
ed uniformly with Massinger. By Wil- 
liam Gifford. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lux Renata, a Protestant’s Epistle. 
With Notes. By the Author of “ Reli- 
gio Clerici.” 4s. 6d. 

The War ofthe Isles; a Poem in Ten 
* Cantos, with notes, By J. Longmore, 
Esq. 12s. and 14s, 


By 


One Hundred Fables in Verse, by va- 
rious authors, selected and revised by 
James Plumptre, B.D. 5s. 

The New Shepherd’s Calendar, with 
Village Stories, and other Poems. By 
John Clare, the Northamptonshire Pea- 
sant, 
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Valentine Verses ; or, Lines of Truth, 
Love, and Virtue. By the Reverend 
Richard Cobbold, A.M.  Containi 
two Portraits by Worthington, and ij. 
Justrated with upwards of one hundred 
original Designs, drawn and executed by 
the Author. L.1, 10s. 

The Art of War,a Poem. By Fre. 
derick III. King of Prussia: Translated 
by Miss Hamilton. 4s. 

The Lamentation of Joseph, and other 
Poems. By Miss Hamilton. 7s. 

The Critics and Scribblers of the Day, 
a Satire. By a Scribbler. 

Jubal, a Dramatic Poem. By R. M, 
Beverley, Esq. 8s. 

Letters from Cockney Lands. Third 
Edition. 





THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, chiefly designed to display 
the Connexion between a Sound Faith 
and a Holy Life. By the Rev. Edward 
Patteson, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

The History of the Church of England 
from the Reformation to the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. By J. B.S 
Carwithen, B.D. In 4 vols 8vo. 

An Account of the Indexes, both pro- 
hibitory and expurgatory, of the Church 
of Rome. By the Rev. Joseph Mend- 
hom, M.A, 7s. 

Volume the Second, of Death-Bed 
Scenes, and Pastoral Conversations. By 
the late John Warton, D.D. 

A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, 
with a Companion to the Altar, intended 
for the Use of Ladies. By Mary Com- 
wallis. 

Vol. II. of Scripture Geology; or, 
Geological Phenomena consistent only 
with the Literal Interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, upon the subjects of 
the Creation and Deluge; in answer to 
an “ Essay on the Theory of the Earth,” 
by M. Cuvier, Perpetual Secretary of the 
French Institute, &c. and to Professor 
Buckland’s Theory of the Caves, as de- 
lineated in his Reliquis Diluvianz, &e. 

10s. 

The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, during the Reign of 
Edward the Sizth. By Henry Soames, 
M.A. 1 vol. 18s. 

A Sermon upon occasion of the Ia- 
mented Death of His Royal Highness 
Frederick, Duke of York. Preached in 
the Parish Church of St Bartholomew the 
Great, London, January 14th, 1827. By 
the Rev. John Abbiss, A.M. Is. 6d. 

A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St 
Luke. By Dr Frederick Sehleiermacher. 
With an Introduction by the Translator, 
containing an Account of the Controversy 
respecting the Origin of the Three First 
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Gospels, since Bishop March’s Disserta- 
tion. 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s, 

The Character and Offices of Christ 
illustrated by a Comparison with the Ty- 
pical Characters of the Old Testament, 
in a Series of Discourses. By the Rev. 
John Crombie, A.M. 

- The Convictions and Expectation of 
the Patriarch Job, a Sermon on the Oc- 
easion of the Decease of H. R. H. Fre- 
derick, Duke of York. Preached at the 
English Chapel, Paris, on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1827. By the Rev. Lewis Way, 
A.M. Is. 

. On the Historical Types contained in 
the Old Testament. Twenty Discourses 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in the Year 1826, at the Lecture 
founded by the Rev. John Hulse. By 
the Rev. ‘Temple Chevalier, M.A. 

; VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Notes made during a Tour in Den- 
mark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Holland, 
Brabant, the Rhine Country, and France. 
Interspersed with some Observations on 
the Foreign Corn Trade. To which are 
annexed, the latest Prices of Corn at all 
the Shipping Ports on the Continent. By 
R. Smith, Esq. F.R.S.L. 

Travels in Mesopotamia; including a 
Journey from Aleppo, across the Eu- 
phrates to Orfah, (the Ur of the Chal- 
dees ;) through the Plains of the Turco- 
mans to Diarbekhr, in Asia Minor ; from 
thence to Mardin, on the borders of the 
Great Desert, and by the Tigris to the 
Mosul, the Ruins of Nineveh, Arbela, 
Bagdad, and Babylon. By J. S. Buck- 
ingham, Esq. Author of “ Travels in 
Palestine, &c. &c. in one vol. 4to, with 
numereus Engravings. 

Recollections of Egypt. By the Ba- 
toness Von Minutoli. 

A Winter’s Journey through Lapland 
and Sweden, with Observations on Fin- 
mark and its Inhabitants, made during a 
residence at Hammerfest, near the North 
Cape. By Arthur de Capell Brooke, 
M.A. F.R.S. 31 Engravings, &c. 4to. 
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Travels and Adventures in Southern 
Africa. By George Thomson, Esq. eight 
years @ resident at the Cape ; comprising 
an Account of the Present State of the 
various Native Tribes ; with Observa- 
tions on the Progress and Prospects of 
the British Emigrants of 1820. 

Sketches of Persian Life and Manners. 
From the Journal of a Traveller in the 
East. 2 vols. 

Count Segur’s Journey with the Em- 
press Catherine to the Crimea, forming 
the third volume of his Memoirs, S8vo 
12s. French, 10s, 6d. . 

Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde to the 
Sandwich Islands, Captain the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron, Commander. 4to. 
L.2, 2s. 

Proceedings of the Expedition to ex- 
plore the Northern Coast of Africa, in 
1821 and 1822; comprehending an Ac- 
count of the Syrtis and Cyrenaica, of the 
ancient Cities composing the Pentapolis, 
and other various existing Remains. By 
Capt. F. W. Beechey, R.N. and H. W. 
Beechey, Esq. 4to, with Maps and Plates. 

Travels from India to England, com- 
prehending a Visit to the Burman Em- 
pire, and a Journey through Persia, Asia 
Minor, European Turkey, &c. &c. ; in the 
Years 1825-26. Containing a Chrono- 
logical Epitome of the late Military Tran- 
sactions in Ava, &c. By James Edward 
Alexander, Esq., H. P., late H. M.’s 
13th Light Dragoons, and attached to 
the Suite of Colonel M:cdonald Kinneir, 
K. L. S., Envoy Extraordinary to the 
Court of Tehran. 

Minutes of Remarks on Subjects Pic- 
turesque, Moral, and Miscellaneous, made 
in a Course along the ‘Rhine, and during 
a Residence in Switzerland and Italy in 
1822 and 1823. By William Webb, Esq. 
M. R. I. A., 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. 

The Hon. Captain Keppel’s Personal 
Narrative of Travels in Babylonia, As- 
syria, Media, and Scythia. 2d Edition, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, with a Map and coloured 
Plates, 24s. 





Elizabeth de Bruee. By the author of 
Clan-Albin. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, lls. 
6d. it 


Religious Charaeteristics. By Thomas 
Aird. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

The Course of Time: a Poem, in Ten 
Books. By Robert Pollok, A.M. 2 vols, 
foolscap 8vo. 

A Collection, in Prose and Verse, for 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, D.D. 12mo. Second edition. 
3s. bound. 

The Wolfe of Badenoch ; a Historical 
Romance of the Fourteenth Century. By 
the author of Lochandhu. 3 vols. 12mo, 
L.1, 4s. 

Remarks on Certain Modern Theories 
sens Seats and Prices. 8vo, 3s. 

es Decided in the Court of Session, 
Vol. V. Part I. and II. from 14th No. 
vember 1826 to 2d February 1827. Re- 

by Patrick Shaw, and Alex. Dun- 
op, Jun. Esqrs. Advocates. 13s. 

Constable’s Miscellany. Vols. I. II. III. 
and IV. 14s. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LXX XIX. 
6s. 


A General View of the Present System 
of Public Education in France ; and of the 
Laws, Regulations, and Courses of Study 
in the different Faculties, Colleges, Schools, 
&c.. By David Johnston, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh. 8vo, 6s. Sd. 

Sermons, by the late Rey. John Rus, 
sell, Minister of Muthil; with Address 
and Biographical Sketch, by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D, 8vo, 12s. 

Elements of Chemical Science, intend- 
ed as an Introduction to the Study of Che- 

istry. By Edward Turner, M.D. Lec- 
turer on Chemistry, and Fellow of the 
‘Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 
8vo. 16s. 

Poems. By John Craig. 12mo. 

The Last and Heavenly Speeches and 
Glorious Departure of John Gordon, Vis. 
count Kenmure. By Samuel Rutherford. 
With an Introductory Memoir of that No- 
bleman, and Notes. By Thomas Murray, 
F.A.S.E. Author of “ The Literary His- 
tory of Galloway.” * In 1 vol. 18mo, price 
Is. 6d 

Wallenstein.. A Dramatic Poem, from 
the German of Schiller. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
14s. 

The Natural and Agricultural History 
of Peat Moss or Turf Bog ; to which are 
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annexed, Corroborative Writings, Cor. 
respondence, and Observations on the 
Qualities of Peat or Fen Earth, &e. By 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

German Romance; Specimens of its 
Chief Authors, with Biographical and Cri. 
tieal Notices. By the Translator of “ Wil- 
helm Meister,” and Author of the “ Life 
of Schiller.” . In 4 vols. post 8vo, L.1] 
16s, 

In Royal Quarto, price L.1, 11s. 64., 
the First Part of Illustrations of Orni- 
thology. By Sir William Jardine, Bart. 
F.R.SE., F.L.S., M.W.S., &e. ;) and 
Prideaux John Selby, Esq., F.L.S&, 
M.W.S., &c. With the co-operation of 
several eminent Zoologists. This Part 
contains 16 Plates, on which are repre- 
sented 21 different species, accompanied 
by descriptions, including their genuine 
and specific characters, references to the 
best figures of those already published, 
and occasional remarks on the Nature; 
Habits, and Comparative Anatomy of 
the species. A few copies are printed on 


large paper, Imperial 4to, Price 1.2, 
12s. 6d. 

Chalmers’s Journal of Useful Know. 
ledge. No. I. ls. 


Erskine’s Institute of the Law of Seot- 
land. A new edition, with additional 
Notes, by James Ivory, Esq. rere 
vol. II. folio. 

Prize Essay onthe State of Knowledge 
in the Highlands of Scotland. sy John 
Anderson, Esq. 8vo, 7s. 

Remarks on Free Trade, and on the 
State of the British Empire. By Lieu. 
tenant-General Dirom. S8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon on Cruelty to Animals, By 
the Rev. John Somerville, A. M. Minis- 
ter of Currie. S8vo, Is. 

An Essay on Naval Tactics, Systema+ 
tical and Historical. By John Clerk, 
Esq. of Eldin. Second edition, with 
Notes by Lord Rodney, and Introduction 
by a Naval Officer. Svo, L.1, 5s, 

Ancient Scottish Ballads, recovered 
from tradition, and never before publish- 
ed. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Journal of Science. Con- 
ducted by David Brewster, L. L.D, F.R.S. 
&c. No. XII. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, Conducted by Professor Ja- 
meson. No.1V, 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
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